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By Mrs. ROBERT P. 


“If you should fall down and break your nose, 
the whole world would cold shoulder you.’’— Nelson 


to Lady Hamilton. 
| hy was in 1765 that the daughter of 
a peasant woman and the village 
blacksmith opened her innocent blue 
eyes in the smoky hut of a miserable 
mining village in Cheshire. 
A few weeks later the father died, and 
the child, after being duly christened Amy 
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PORTER. 


Lyon, was carried in its mother’s arms to 


Hawarden—that very Hawarden made 
famous by a great statesman. 

On the main street of this fair country 
village stands a little cottage, its thatched 
roof green with moss, its worn, wooden 
shutters tightly closed, and about it that 
expression of melancholy common to an 
abandoned habitation. Here, within the 
shadow of Hawarden castle, indeed the 
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property now belongs to Mr. Gladstone, 
lived for many years the grandmother of 
the future Lady Hamilton. 

Old Mrs. Kidd was quite a character in 
her way, equal toa tussle with footpads, 
which she had more than once, kind- 
hearted, rough, but honest. She acted as 
carrier of coal and other commodities, 
her route lying between the ancient town 
of Chester and Hawarden castle, then 
Broad Lane Hall, the seat of the Glynne 
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the child’s remarkable beauty develop, 
that when she was but twelve, the saga- 
cious grandmother founda place for her 
as nursemaid in the house of Mr. Thomas, 
surgeon. Mrs. Thomas, struck by her 
lovely face and quick mind, tried to model 
her into a neat little maid, but according 
to Mr. Gladstone, who has carefully pre- 
served the village traditions, Emy would 
persist that a pin was better than a darn 
to draw the holes in her stockings to- 
gether with, and totally 
disregarded the affinity 
supposed to exist be- 
tween buttons and 
buttonholes. 

In the old Thomas 
residence now live the 
descendants of the fam- 
ily, the Misses Rigby, 
who still treasure vari- 
ous relics of the famous 
nursemaid. The prop- 
erty itself belongs to 
Mrs. Harry Drew, a 
daughter of Mr. Glad- 
stone and mother of the 
winsome Dorothy, that 
privileged small person 
who rules her grand- 
father, and whose little 
pink feet, always bare 
indoors, dance all over 
Hawarden castle. 

When scarcely thir- 
teen years old, Mrs. 
Lyon sent for her 
daughter to take a 
«“place’’ in London. 
The place proved to be 
in the house of Mrs. 
Linley, manager of 








From the painting by 


Romney. 
PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON. 


family, from whom Mrs. Gladstone inher- 
ited the property. 

Leaving the child with its grandmother, 
who gave them both a warm welcome, 
Mrs. Lyon went out to service, eventually 
drifting to London; and Amy, calling 
herself ««Emy,’’ was allowed to grow 
literally like the flowers of the wayside, 
for her days were spent in the lovely lanes 
of Flintshire, or trudging along the high- 
way by the side of old Mrs. Kidd’s 
donkey-cart. So early and rapidly did 


Drury Lane, mother 
of Sheridan’s beloved 
Betty, and wife of the 
well-known composer. 

It was here that Emy, who now im- 
proved her name to Emma, gained her 
first idea of music and the theatrical 
effects which she made such extraordinary 
use of later in life. 

From the Linleys the young girl went to 
Dr. Budds, where, with her fellow-servant, 
Mary Jane Powell, she enacted dramas 
over the kitchen hearth, sausage rolls and 
brown ale being partaken of between the 
acts and the « calls’? from up-stairs. 


“ EMMA.” 
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Not many years later, Mary Jane Powell, 
superbly costumed as the leading lady of 
Drury Lane, madea profound mock curtsy 
to the diamond-bedecked Lady Hamilton, 
wife of England’s proudest ambassador, 
and whom the whole house, crowded to 
suffocation, rose to its feet to greet. Was 
there ever a stranger encounter between 
ex-serving maid and ex-cook ? 

From Dr. Budds, Emma, now seized 
with a desire for change and amusement, 
went to a fashionable 
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nose delicate and expressive; and brow, 
broad, low, and white, were beyond criti- 
cism. Her mouth, exquisite in its curves, 
voluptuous, yet dainty, always parted 
enough to show a gleam of milk-white 
teeth against the pomegranate of her lips, 
was, said Gavin Hamilton, ‘the most 
remarkable feature in a most remarkable 
face.’’ 

The great beauty’s hair was precisely 
the same hue as Byron’s. Side by side, 





fruiterers on St. James 
street, the first step of 
a sudden and shameful 
descent into the slums 
of fashionable society, 
made only too easy by 
her extreme ignorance 


and her extraordinary 
beauty. 
In 1782, under the 


name of Mrs. Harte, 
which she retained until 
her marriage, Emma 
was living on Edgware 
Road, in the house of 
Mr. Greville, who had 
befriended her when she 
had reached the direst 
pitch of poverty and 
misery. Greville was a 
man of noble birth and 
of great cultivation, a 
connoisseur on art, and 
with the same passion 
for ‘collecting ’’ that 
distinguished his anti- 
quarian uncle, Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton. Of all 
the Greville objets d’ art, 
however, there was noth- 














ing the owner valued in 
his collection for its rar- 
ity and perfection as 
much as Emma. It was truly said that 
he regarded her as the finest conceivable 
bit of antique art in young flesh and 
blood. 

At this time Emma, seventeen years 
old, was in the perfection of her youthful 
beauty. Tall, lithe, and perfectly modeled 
in figure, she had the head of an Ariadne, 
set with classic grace on a long, fair neck. 
Her face had that purity of oval common 
in pictures of the saints; her eyes were 
long, liquid, and of the richest blue ; the 


From the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE. 


no one can distinguish, except by the 
length, a difference in their locks. It 
is of a color to be loved—that exquisite, 
warm chestnut, with its undertone of 
gold, and from Emma’s head it fell in a 
glorious, wavy cloud to her feet. In 
many of her pictures it answers as a peer- 
less background for her perfect loveliness. 

Greville was the first to appreciate 
Emma’s value from an artistic stand- 
point, and also to perceive that the awak- 
ening of her intellect would impart to her 
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a new and powerful charm. To this end, 
he employed the best masters to teach her 
music and drawing, and allowed her only 
to meet men of attainments and talent in 
his house. Gratitude, pride, and ambi- 
tion were thoroughly aroused, and Emma 
made, as she invariably did, the most of 
her opportunities. 

It was in this same year that Greville 
took the young beauty to his friend Rom- 
ney’s studio, and in her the painter recog- 
nized a treasure for his art. Then began 
that series of portraits so justly celebrated, 
so matchless in charm, which in the orig- 
inal and reproductions have delighted the 
whole beauty-loving world, and nevermore 
than to-day, when for nearly a century 
Romney and his «divine lady "’ have slept. 

Graceful and masterly as are the aristo- 
cratic beauties he portrayed, none can 
compare with that of Romney’s « Circe.”’ 
To have painted it the man’s soul must 
have been in his finger tips. The genius 
of the artist glows in the magic of this 
face until it almost seems to tremble as a 
star in the glorious galaxy of Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and Lawrence. No 
wonder that to Romney she was his ‘ di- 
vine lady,’’ for she inspired him with a 
power that he failed to exercise in his 
other pictures. In the «Circe’’ there is 
such a distinguished grace in the head, 
such living depths in the alluring eyes, 
such enticement in the half-parted curv- 
ing lips, the flower-like chin, and the ra- 
diance of her hair, that one stands before 
it entranced. 

One can imagine Romney’. delight 
when he found his new model interested 
in his work, and glad of the opportunity 
it gave her to escape from seclusion. 

Her perfect coloring lent itself so well 
to the brilliant transparency of his style, 
her natural grace enabled her to fall into 
any pose, and her vanity inspired her 
with patience to sit. In quick succession 
she posed for ‘‘ Nature,’’ ‘Circe,’ «St. 
Cecilia,’ «‘ Magdalen,’”’ «« The Nun,” «A 
Bacchante,’’ ‘‘ Titania,’’ «« Atlope,’’ « Ca- 
lypso,”’ «‘ Joan of Arc,’’ «« Cassandra,”’ the 
‘« Tragic Muse,’’ the «« Comic Muse,’’ the 

Pythian Priestess,’’ «‘ The Spinstress,”’ 
‘‘Constance,’’ «Sibyl,’’ and «‘ The Par- 
son’s Daughter,’’ many of which were 
reproduced, besides a large number of 
profiles and heads known simply as 
‘«“Emma,”’ or ‘‘ Lady Hamilton.” 
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Of the marvelous power of expression 
that enabled the young model to pose for 
such varied subjects, Hayley wrote: «Her 
features, like the language of Shak- 
speare, could exhibit all the feelings of 
nature, and all the gradations of every 
passion with the most fascinating truth 
and felicity of expression.’’ Of the same 
gift, Madame Lebrun said: « Nothing 
was more curious than to watch the facil- 
ity which Mrs. Harte had of expressing 
in her features either joy or sorrow, or of 
imitating different persons. One moment 
she would be a delightful bacchante, with 
animated eyes and hair in disorder, then 
all at once her face would express intense 
sorrow, and you saw a beautiful repent- 
ant Magdalen.’’ As Magdalen and a bac- 
chante, by the way, Romney painted 
Emma for the Prince Regent, and later 
on, when that royal personage was sitting 
to Madame Lebrun, he told her he dis- 
tinctly remembered the young girl in the 
fruiterer’s shop in St. James, her beauty 
rendered the more striking by the heavy 
clogs and coarse clothes she wore. 

The next important episode in Emma’s 
life was the result of a plan devised by 
two honorable gentlemen, but deserving 
all the same an ugly name. 

In the course of his visits to his nephew 
Greville, Sir William Hamilton, diplomat, 
scholar, antiquary, and accomplished man 
of the world, became more and more fas- 
cinated with «the fair tea maker of Edg- 
ware Road.’’ Congratulating Charles on 
the remarkable beauty of the angel he had 
drawn down from heaven to Paddington 
Green, the following snatch of dialogue 
is said to have ensued : ‘‘ She is, I think,’’ 
asserted Greville complacently, ‘‘ about 
as perfect a thing as can be found in all 
nature.”’ 

‘«My dear Charles,’’ returned the elder 
connoisseur emphatically, «‘ she is better 
than anything in nature. In her partic- 
ular way, she is finer than anything that 
is to be found in antique art.” 

‘‘T agree with you Hamilton,’’ respon- 
ded the younger connoisseur. ‘‘I don’t 
think that even Art has done anything 
so good.”’ 

This conversation gave rise to reflec- 
tion on the part of Mr. Greville. He 
knew that Sir William—an elderly and 
susceptible widower—was at the time 
contemplating marriage in a family of 


” 
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rank. As Sir William’s heir he resolved 
to avert such a dire catastrophe if he 
could. As a man of extravagant tastes 
and enforced economies he also wished to 
relieve himself of an expensive and no 
longer novel encumbrance. Mr. Greville 
now saw his opportunity to do so with- 
out embarrassment. As to the dangers 
of a possible mésalliance, the nephew 
thought the uncle as proof as himself 
against such a social 
crime. To kill the 
proverbial brace of 
birds at one throw, 
Mr. Greville suggest- 
ed that Emma should 
pursue her musical 
studies in Italy 
under the care of Sir 
William. 

The latter assented 
eagerly to this mode 
of adding the covet- 
ed objet d’art to his 
collection, and, in 
ignorance of the cold- 
blooded bargain, 
Emma proceeded to 
Naples. How she re- 
venged herself on 
Greville will be seen 
later on. 

A year afterwards 
Mrs. Harte is to be 
found doing the hon- 
ors of Sir William’s 
household in a man- 
ner that would have 
been impossible in a 
society less lax than 
that of Naples. Both 
by instinct and ex- 
treme cultivation an 
artist, and more en- 
raptured every day 
by Emma’s_ beauty, 
the English ambas- 
sador devoted every moment he could 
spare from diplomacy to devising pic- 
turesque costumes to enhance her love- 
liness. We hear of gauze turbans, Turk- 
ish gowns of lace and transparent stuffs, 
filmy laces, India shawls, and Rubens 
hats made or draped under his direction. 
He forbade the use of powder on her 
beautiful hair, or that it should be dressed 
in the fashion of the day, and she was 
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oftenest seen with him in a simple gown 
of white muslin with a big sash of soft 
blue, a large straw hat, and her opulent 
hair falling about her like a mantle. 

A letter written by the English beauty 
at this time to her old friend Greville, 
gives a fair idea of her life and acquire- 
ments, to say nothing of her spelling, 
which, however, was quite equal to that 
of the average duchess of the day. 


From the painting by Romney, now falling into decay. 


LADY HAMILTON AS CASSANDRA. 


‘I must tell you I have had great 


offers to be the first whoman in the 
Italian Opera at Madrid, where I was to 
have six thousand pounds for 3 years, 
but I would not like to go into Spain. 
Sir Wm. says he will give me leave to 
sing at Hanover Square on the conditions 
Gallini has proposed, which is 2 thou- 
sand pounds. Sir Wm. as took my mas- 
ter into the house and pays him a great 
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price to teach no other person. I have 
my French master, I have the Queen’s 
dancing master 3 times a week, I have 3 
lessons in singing a day and my master 
goes to England with us. O, then I give 
up one hour in the day to reading the 
Italian and for all this their is now five 
painters and 2 modlers at work on me for 
Sir Wm. and their is a picture of me 
going to the Empress of Russia. ... . 

“We gave yesterday a diplomatic 
diner, so after diner I gave them a Con- 
cert : so I sent the coach and my compli- 
ments to the Banti who is the first who- 
man at St. Carlos, 
and desired her to 
come and sing. 
There was near 60 
people, so after the 
first quartett I was 
to sing the first 
song. At first I was 
in a little fright for 
she is a famous 
singer and placed 
herself close to me, 
but when I begun 
all fear whent 
awhay and I sung 
so well that she 
cried out, Just God 
what a voice, I 
would give a great 
deal for your voice. 
In short I met with 
such applause that 
it almost turned my 
head. The Banti 
sung one song after 
me and I assure 
you everybody said 
I sung in a finer 
stile than her.’’ 

It seems the same night the commo- 
dore of a Dutch frigate wanted to enter- 
tain her—she continues : 

‘‘He was so inchanted with me that 
tho ready to depart the next day he put 
it off and gave me a dinner on board that 
really surpassed all descriptions. We 
sett down thirty to dine, me at the head 
of the table mistres of the feast drest all 
in virgin wite and my, hair in ringlets 
reaching almost to my heals. I assure 
you it is so long that I really looked and 
moved an angel Sir Wm. said so.’’ 

Apropos of her singing, a few years 
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later as Lady Hamilton, she wrote with 
delicious naiveté. 

«In the evenings I go to the Queen (of 
Naples) and we are tete-a-tete two or 
three hours. Sometimes we sing. Yes- 
terday the king and me sung duetts for 
3 hours. It was bad as he sings like a 
king.” 

All this gratified a vanity which grew 
to be inordinate ; but it also stimulated 
ambition. «I won’t be called a beautiful 
fool,’’ said «‘ the divine lady,’’ aud so she 
went to work to devise fresh and inge- 
nious methods of displaying her accom- 
plishments as well 
as her charms. A 
long course of pos- 
ing to painters and 
sculptors, her tute- 
lage under Sir Will- 
iam, whose taste 
inclined entirely to 
the classic, and her 
familiarity with the 
stage, enabled Mrs. 
Harte to evolve 
that wonderful se- 
ries of ‘ attitudes,”’ 
later called <« tab- 
leaux vivants,’’ and 
to-day ‘living pic- 
tures,’’ which en- 
raptured the best 
society, both artis- 
tic and fashionable, 
of Europe. 

It was 
time that 
Walpole wrote 
Miss Berry: 

««T send you some 
lines on Sir William 
Hamilton’s panto- 
mime mistress, or wife, who acts all the 
antique statues in an Indian shawl. I 
have not seen her yet, so am no judge 
about her wonderful expression, which I 
do not conceive, so few antique statues 
having any at all, nor being designed to 
have it.’’ 

A few weeks afterwards, the most sar- 
castic man of his day wrote, August 23, 
1701 : 

‘«‘On Saturday, I was at the Duke of 
Queensberry’s, and there were Sir Will- 
iam Hamilton and Mrs. Harte, who on 
the third of next month is to be made 


at this 
Horace 
to 
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Madame Il’ Envoyée a Naples, the Neapol- 
itan queen having promised to receive 
her in that quality. Here she cannot be 
presented where such over-virtuous wives 
as the Duchess of Kingston and Mrs. 
Hastings, who could go with a husband 
in each hand and are admitted. Bogs & 
I have heard only of Mrs. Harte’s atti- 
tudes, and those in dumb show I have not 
yet seen. Oh! but she sings admirably, 
has a fine, strong voice, is an excellent 
buffa, and an astonishing tragedian. She 
sang Nina in the highest perfection, and 
her ‘attitudes’ were a whole theater of 
grace and various expressions.”’ 

The following month Mr. Walpole 
writes : ‘‘Sir William has actually mar- 
ried his gallery of statues, and set off for 
Naples.’’ Anannouncement which, when 
made in The Gentleman’s Magazine, set 
the world’s tongue wagging afresh. 

After the return to Italy, via France, 
where Marie Antoinette gave a most gra- 
cious reception to the beautiful English- 
woman, Lady Hamilton 
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Hamilton and saw her represent in suc- 
cession the best statues and pictures 
extant. She assumes their attitude, ex- 
pression, and drapery, with great facil- 
ity, swiftness, and accuracy. Several 
Indian shawls, a chair, some antique 
vases, a wreath of roses, a tambourine, 
and a few children are her whole ap- 
paratus. She stands at one end of the 
room with a strong light to her left, 
and every window closed. Her hair is 
dressed like an antique, and her gown . 
a simple calico chemise, very easy, with 
loose sleeves to the wrist. It is a beau- 
tiful performance, amusing to the most 
ignorant, and highly interesting to lovers 
of art. The chief of her imitations are 
from the antique. Each representation 
lasts about ten minutes.’’ 

During all these drawing-room tri- 
umphs and court festivities, art and ar- 
tists persistently made claim upon the 
most perfect model in Europe. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence drew of her two 





proceeded to enjoy to the 
full a position no longer 
equivocal. Honors and 
fétes were showered upon 


her by Queen Maria Caro- 


line. She was encouraged 
to display her talents, and 
at court the ‘attitudes”’ 
created a perfect furore. 
Frederick Rehburg, his- 
torical painter to the court 
of Prussia, was commis- 
sioned to execute drawings 
of this series of classic tab- 
leaux vivants as_ repre- 
sented by Lady Hamilton. 
Afterwards they were en- 
graved by Piroli and have 
become rare. In these 
‘‘attitudes,’’ the face is 
of indifferent merit, and 
the drawing, though re- 
sembling Flaxman's, lacks 
the beauty of his flowing 
lines. The critical Mrs. 
Trench, herself a beauty 
no mean order, has 
given us a fair idea of 
the methods employed by 
the lovely nymph in her - 
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letter of October 7, 1800. 
‘« Breakfasted with Lady 


LADY HAMILTON AS ‘ NATURE.” 


From the painting by Romney. 


HER FIRST PORTRAIT. 
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superb heads in 
chalk, one of 
which, the profile, 
hangs in the Brit- 
ish Museum. He 
also painted a very 
fine full length 
portrait—a poem 
of loveliness— 
that is in the 
\> possession of the 
Duke of Abercorn, 
whose ancestor, 
the Marquis of 
Abercorn, was one 
of the two witnesses of the wedding of 
the blacksmith’s daughter and one of 
England’s proudest aristocrats. 

The great Sir Joshua Reynolds, small 
in his jealousy of Romney, whom he never 
mentioned except as «the man in Caven- 
dish Square,’’ portrayed Lady Hamilton 
as ‘‘ Ariadne,’’ and again as ‘‘The Bac- 
chante,’’ a favorite character it seems for 
the artists who depicted her. She sat to 
Hoppner for ‘«‘The Comic Muse’’ and 
‘‘ Magdalen,”’ and to Cosway, Dunn, and 
half a dozen other miniature painters. 

Two women, both beautiful, both fa- 


From a drawing 
by Rehburg. 


mous, Madame Lebrun and Angelica 
Kauffmann, have left us pictures of 
‘«the last of the Lancashire Witches,”’ as 


Dr. Doran called her. Lebrun posed her 
as a dancing girl, tambourine in hand, as 
a bacchante, and as a sibyl, in the last 
draping her head with exquisite grace. 
What a picture that last group would 
make—the French artiste, 
brilliant, brown, piquant, full 
of verve and keen intelli- 
gence, the fair rose-white, and 
laughing loveliness of the 
English nymph, the sad, se- 
rene majesty of the daughter 
of Maria Theresa, and her 
dark browed Neapolitan 
maids of honor, all wonder- 
ing, admiring, exclaiming at 
the genius and the beauty. 
The sibyl was copied in 
enamel by Bone, and with 
great fidelity. It was be- 
queathed by Sir William. 
Hamilton to Nelson, and after 
the admiral’s death sold by 
the ever necessitous Emma 


to George, Prince of Wales. Froma drawing by Rehburg. 
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It is now with the Kauffmann’s «‘ Thalia”’ 
among the treasures of the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

The perfection of her features and the 
soft radiance of her coloring endeared 
Lady Hamilton especially to the painters 
on ivory. All of her miniatures are said 
to be more accurate as portraits than those 
painted in character. 

The medallion set in large pearls to 
which Nelson was particularly attached, 
is now in the possession of Miss Benja- 
min, of New York. That lady lent it to 
Mr. Gladstone to illustrate a book in 
which the versatile statesman took a sin- 
cere interest—the attractive biography of 
««Lady Hamilton,’”’ by Mrs. Hilda Gam- 
lin, of Liverpool, a limited and costly edi- 
tion of which was published by Howell 
& Co. To both author and publishers I 
am indebted for assistance in this article, 
and information which has not before 
been in print. Mrs. Gamlin has now in 
the press a new life of Romney, one of 
the three fresh biographies in course of 
preparation, a fact showing the great in- 
terest aroused in the work of a man too 
proud to sign his pictures, and who truly 
prophesied that his reputation and their 
value would increase with time. 

The other miniature taken from Nel- 
son’s cabin after his death, hangs on the 
walls of the Army and Navy Club, Pall 
Mall. It was presented by Mr. Percy 
Williams, in 1853, and is a lovely half 
length, full face, with a lace scarf thrown 
over the head. 

At the very height of Lady 
Hamnilton’s continental ca- 
reer, when she was the pet 
and the belle of the Neapoli- 
tan court, the toast of the 
clubs, the queen of artists, 
and the idol of a beauty-lov- 
ing populace who thronged 
about her carriage and threw 
flowers under her feet in pub- 
lic, when King Ferdinand 
fired salutes in her honor, the 
priests viewed her as the 
earthly presentment of the 
Virgin, and even the Bishop 
of Derry sung— 

‘“‘Ah! Emma who'd ever be wise 

If madness be loving of thee ?”’ 
—appeared Lord Nelson upon 
the scene. 
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The passionate attachment the brave, 
honest, but simple-minded hero conceived 
for the beautiful Circe, the association of 
their names through his triumphs, and 
the complicated warfare and bloodshed in 
which France, England, Spain, and Italy 
took part, aremattersof history. I touch 
on them lightly here, for this article is 
devoted to the consideration of Lady 
Hamilton only as a woman whose mar- 
velous beauty, natural ability, accom- 
plishments, and usefulness to art make 
her a remarkable and romantic figure in 
the history of the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. 

As a horsewoman, Lady Hamilton was 
both fearless and graceful. She also drew 
and painted well for an amateur, had fair 
command of the piano, and a voice, pow- 
erful, dramatic, and so well trained that 
the master Haydn was proud to accom- 
pany her, when at Prince Esterhazy’s she 
sang his famous ‘‘ Ode to Nelson,’’ leav- 
ing the audience silent and overcome. 

It was she also, not the Empress Jo- 
sephine, who first made famous the shawl 
as a graceful accessory of the toilet, and 
a feature in the exquisite Oriental dance 
which she adapted for the drawing-room, 
and executed with an abandon and per- 
fection never seen on the stage. The tar- 
antella she was mistress of. 


2 . eer ASN: Z 
THE COTTAGE IN HAWARDEN VILLAGE WHERE LADY HAMILTON'S GRANDMOTHER LIVED. 


Sir Nathaniel Wraxall writes, April 15, 
1801 : 

‘«« Intelligence of Nelson’s glorious vic- 
tory off Copenhagen reached London on 
Wednesday. At ten o'clock at night I 
went to the Hamiltons, who resided op- 
posite the Green Park, in Piccadilly. We 
found there the Dukes of Gordon and 
Queensberry, Sir William Gordon, M. de 
Colonne, the Duke de Noia, Mr. Kemble, 
the comedian, and his wife, and other 
distinguished people. Lady Hamilton, 
inspired by Nelson’s success, of which he 
had written her in detail with his remain- 
ing hand, after playing on the harp and 
singing, undertook to dance the taran- 
tella. Sir William began it with her, and 
maintained the conflict, for such it might 
be esteemed, during some minutes, when, 
unable to continue it, the Duke de NGia, 
a Neapolitan nobleman, succeeded him, 
but he, too, though forty years younger 
than Sir William, soon gave in. Lady 
Hamilton sent for her own maid-servant, 
who being presently exhausted, was re- 
lieved by another female attendant, a 
Copt, perfectly black, whom Nelson had 
presented to her on his return from 
Egypt.”’ A feat certainly requiring as 
much vigor as grace. 

As time went on, Lady Hamilton was 
obliged to face the deadliest foe to wom- 
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an’s beauty. She did not, indeed, break 
her beautiful nose, but worse—grew fat. 
There was only one way for the beauty 
to preserve her classic lines from oblitera- 
tion, and that was through self-denial at 
the table, to the pleasures of which she 
had always been passionately addicted. 
In her uncontrolled love of good eating, 
which she called ‘the height of human 
enjoyment,’’ in her large and ill-shaped 
feet, and occasional lapses in language and 
manner, Lady Hamilton never allowed the 
world to forget her origin. 

The last time we hear of the famous 
‘‘attitudes,’’—unless it be at Fonthill, 
when Lady Hamilton melted our own 
Benjamin West to tears,—was during the 
visit to England, in 1809, of the Dukes 
de Berri and de Bourbon, who, through 
Madame Lebrun, expressed a wish to see 
the celebrated poses. 

Not long after this, we hear of Lady 
Hamilton in the deepest mourning, with 
an immense black veil, and her glorious 
hair cut off to be dressed ««4 la Titus.’’ 
With the death of Nelson, the color of 
her life was changed indeed. In spite 
of the fascinations that made many men 
her slaves, she seemed incapable of in- 
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spiring any of them with a lasting passion 
—even in the case of Nelson, whose igno- 
rance of her past and whose simplicity of 
character proved her best allies, it is prob- 
able that a more intimate association 
would have freed him from her influence. 
In 1815, after a short illness, Romney’s 
‘‘ divine lady ’’ died in a lodging-house in 
Calais, one almost as humble as the coll- 
ier’s hut in which she was born. Through 
the intercession of a resident Englishman, 
her body was saved from a pauper’s grave, 
and found a resting-place in the town cem- 
etery. Not many years later, the cemetery 
became a lumber yard, and in 1831, when 
Dr. Beattie with difficulty found the neg- 
lected grave, he wrote on the spot the 
well-known lines concluding : 


I’ve met thy pictured bust in many lands; 

I’ve seen the stranger pause with lifted hands— 
In deep, mute admiration, while his eye 

Dwelt sparkling on thy peerless symmetry. 

I’ve seen the poet's, painter's, sculptor’s gaze 
Speak with rapt glance their eloquence of praise. 
I’ve seen thee as a gem in royal halls, 

Stoop like presiding angel from the walls, 

And only less than worshiped: yet ’tis come 
To this, when all but slander’s voice is dumb, 
And they who gazed upon thy living face 

Can hardly find thy mortal resting-place. 


From the painting by Romney - 


PORTRAIT OF LADY HAMILTON. 
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URING his ex- 
plorations in New 
Guinea, Signor 
D’ Albertis, up- 
on visiting one 
of the moun- 
tain tribes, was 
not a little sur- 
prised to meet 
with several 
Albinos, whose 
and brownish- 
strikingly con- 
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white skin, blue eyes, 
white hair, made them 
spicuous in the midst of their black 
companions. As they were the offspring 
of black parents, the distinguished Ital- 
ian explorer indulges in a vein of eth- 
nological theorizing which, if his hypoth- 
esis were true, would materially modify 
our most revered traditions, and obliterate 
some of our most cherished ideals. If all 
men are descended from a common stock, 
what was the color. he inquires, of the 
original pair? Were Adam and Eve 
created black or white? ««By means of 
Albinos,"’ he observes, ‘we can explain 
the derivation of white from black ; but 


it does not seem easy to derive black from 
white, for I do not know of a single in- 
stance on record, of black children born 


of white parents.’’ Whether it is prefer- 
able to be veneered with ebony or ivory, 
may resolve itself, then, into a mere ques- 
tion of taste. The nation of hunchbacks, 
in the Indian fable, greeted the advent, 
into their midst, of a young and beautiful 
god, with shouts of laughter and derision. 
The Teste islanders plume themselves 
upon their jet-black teeth, while to other 
barbarians black angels are the natural 
counterpart to white devils. 

If Australia be regarded as the «fifth 
continent,’’ then New Guinea is the 
largest island in the world, having an es- 
timated area of about two hundred thou- 
sand square miles. Stretching from a 
point near the equator to eleven degrees 
south latitude, it is separated from Aus- 
tralia by a narrow channel, only about 
seventy-five miles in width, and not more 
than twelve fathoms in depth. Linked to- 
gether, as they are, by a chain of islands, 
shoals, and coral reefs, it is not improb- 
able that, at some remote period of an- 
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tiquity, the island constituted a part of 
the mainland, and that at some future 
period, perhaps equally remote, they may 
be again reunited. Rudely divorced, per- 
chance, by some fearful convulsion of 
nature, the coral insect is silently, but 
surely, achieving what all the resources 
of English diplomacy have hitherto failed 
to accomplish, namely, the annexation of 
New Guinea, as a whole, to the colonial 
possessions of the British empire. 

The coast-line of New Guinea, fringed 
with coral reefs, deeply indented with 
beautiful bays, and thickly skirted with 
still more beautiful islands, is strikingly 
picturesque ; while the vast mountain 
ranges that stretch longitudinally across 
the island, like the dorsal fin of some ex- 
tinct marine monster, rival the Himalayas 
in height and the Alps in grandeur. The 
twin peaks of Mount Owen Stanley lift 
their cloud-capped heights to an altitude 
of more than thirteen thousand feet, while 
the summits of the Finisterre ranges 
tower up majestically to a height of 
nearly twenty-one thousand feet. The 
Laroki falls are projected upon the same 
grand scale as the mountain ranges. 
Formed by the Laroki, as it traverses a 
deep and narrow gorge that separates the 


Astrolabe and Vetura mountains, the en- 
aa j ’ 


tire river, after breaking into foaming 
rapids, precipitates itself many hundreds 
of feet upon a rocky ledge, and then takes 
a fearful plunge of nearly nine hundred 
feet into the boiling caldron below. 

With a sea of liquid emerald around, 
and a sky of oriental sapphire overhead ; 
with its picturesque sea-coast thickly 
studded with exquisite gems of fairylike 
beauty ; with its magnificent mountain 
ranges, rearing their lofty summits far 
above the misty reaim of cloud-land ; 
with its evergreen, primeval forests, rich 
in stately palms, and beautiful ferns, and 
lovely orchids, New Guinea is a land of 
beauty and perpetual summer—a land 
where nature revels in all her wild and 
tropical luxuriance. 

And yet, picturesque Papua is not a 
paradise. Its balmy odors are freighted 
with deadly miasma. The delicate per- 
fume of the mangroves that clothe its 
low-lying and marshy lands with beauty 
and verdure, is fever-laden with pesti- 
lential exhalations. Pythons lurk among 
the wild flowers; crocodiles infest the 
rivers, and wild boars haunt the forests. 
Mosquitoes and sand-flies, those fatal 
enemies to sleep, everywhere abound. 
The tropical forest, with its tangled net- 
work of gigantic vines and creepers, be- 
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comes an impenetrable jungle; while 
huge lianas, boa-constrictor like, coil 
around and strangle majestic forest trees, 
and then, as if in sheer pity, drape them 
in long, graceful festoons of crimson blos- 
soms. 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of Papuan ethnography, which, of late 
years, has excited so much interest among 
ethnologists, is the great diversity of 
racial types. The Malay, the Papuan, 
and the Polynesian, are the prevailing 
types ; but these are so intermingled that 
they exhibit almost every possible variety 
in color, physiognomy, and shape of the 
skull, that could result from such an in- 
termixture. The pure Papuan, if he 
exist at all, is only to be found on the 
northeastern coast, and the still unex- 
plored interior. 

The natives differ in character, almost 
as much as in form and color. As arule, 
they are cunning rather than brave, 
bloodthirsty rather than warlike, head- 
hunters rather than warriors. Strange as 
it may appear, the natives of the interior 
seem to be further advanced towards civ- 


ilization than those on the sea-coast. 
Among the tribes from South cape to 
Bentley bay, and in most of the adjacent 
islands, cannibalism still exists, and the 
houses of the chiefs are decorated with 
the skulls of enemies that have been slain 
in warfare, and afterwards eaten. And 
yet, these cannibals, according to Mr. 
Chalmers, if once they become good 
friends, will go through fire and water to 
serve you. Sometimes, by way of friendly 
recognition of their services, they will in- 
vite the missionaries to a cannibal feast, 
or present their wives with what they 
consider to be the most delicate titbits 
of their unnatural repast. 

In appearance, the Papuans bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to the African negro. 
Below the medium height, they are char- 
acterized by a dark-brown or black com- 
plexion, large mouth, thick lips, flat 
nose, retreating forehead, high cheek- 
bones, and, as their name indicates, friz- 
zled or woolly hair. Divided into many 
petty tribes, each one, as a rule, speaking 
a different dialect, their lives are spent, 
where not brought under the influence of 
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Christianity, in a state of continual war- 
fare. Although they have not reached a 


high stage of tribal organization, still, 


they are not nomadic, as are the Austra- 
lian aborigines. Their chiefs exercise but 
little authority. In lieu of this, however, 
they enjoy certain special privileges, such 
as the right to possess the heads of their 
enemies slain in battle, as well as an extra 
number of wives. 

Yams, bananas, and sago, with fish, 
pork, and the flesh of the wallaby and 
kangaroo, or that of an occasional cuscus, 
or crocodile, constitute their principal 
articles of diet, which are supplemented 
with such delicacies as rats, frogs, snakes, 
turtles’ eggs, and larvae. Their drink con- 
sists of water, and the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, which, in a tropical climate, is a most 
wholesome and refreshing beverage. 

Although, as a race, the natives of New 
Guinea are rather inferior in physique, 
yet there are notable exceptions. The men 
of Kalo are described by Mr. Chalmers 
as ‘‘ breathing Greek statues,’’ rivalling 
the art of the finest antique sculptures in 
the British Museum. The Corano of 
Hatam, with his splendid form and classic 
features, strongly reminded D’ Albertis of 
the ancient Roman emperors. Speaking 


of a native Saul of Kiwai, 
he observes: ‘‘I do not 
hesitate to say that he is 
the most finely formed 
man I ever saw ; and only 
one statue among those 
known to me can be com- 
pared to him. .. Un- 
til now I had believed that 
the art which created the 
Farnese Hercules had sur- 
passed nature ; but to-day 
I must retract that opin- 
ion, as I contemplate the 
form of this unknown 
savage.”’ 
Hesiod’s ‘‘ Works and 
Days’’ does not take us 
back to so primitive a 
style of agriculture as is 
to be found at the pres- 
ent day among the Papu- 
ans. In breaking up the 
soil for tillage, the na- 
tives, in gangs of eight or 
ten men, each one pro- 
vided with a long, sharp- 
pointed stake, arrange themselves in a 
row. At a given signal, these stakes 
are driven, like a crowbar, into the 
ground to the required depth, and then 
act as levers to upturn the soil. This 
operation is repeated with such regular- 
ity and precision, that a piece of ground 
broken up in this manner presents the 
appearance of a newly plowed field. And 
yet, notwithstanding the primitive char- 
acter of their agricultural implements, 
they cultivate large plantations of yams, 
bananas, taro, arrowroot, cocoanut, and 
areca-palms, as well as tobacco and In- 
dian corn, sweet-potatoes and sugar-cane. 
These are not unfrequently surrounded 
by a high palisade, to protect them from 
the incursions of the wild boar, wallaby, 
and kangaroo. Although there are few, 
if any, indications of a proprietary divi- 
sion of the soil, yet every fruit-bearing 
tree has its owner, every foot of land 
its proprietor. 

‘« The credence of men,’’ says Emerson, 
‘more than race or climate, makes their 
manners and customs.’’ The natives of 
New Guinea havea rudimentary religious 
belief, but do not appear to have any dis- 
tinctive form of worship. According to 
Mr. Chalmers, the inland tribes, who are 
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probably the aboriginals, if any still 
exist, believe in one great spirit, Palaku 
Bara, whose dwelling-place is in the 
mountains. It is he that causes the earth 
to bring forth plenteously, and to him of- 
ferings of food are made, if not propitia- 
tory sacrifices. The usual meat-offering 
is a pig, which seems more appropriate to 
devil-worship. The blood is poured out in 
the place sacred to the spirit, and then 
the flesh is divided, cooked, and eaten. 
These offerings are usually accompanied 
by a confession of venial sins, such as 
the petty larceny of yams, bananas, and 
cocoanuts, whilst they hold the taking 
of human life in light estimation, and 
preserve the skulls of their slain enemies 
to decorate their sacred places. No im- 
portant work or expedition is undertaken 
without offerings and prayer. 

They venerate, if they do not worship, 
the spirits of their deceased ancestors, 
which must be propitiated in case of sick- 
ness or death, famine or other misfortune. 
This deification of ancestral ghosts is re- 
garded by Professor Huxley as the chief 
element in the theology of the natives of 
the Polynesian and Melanesian islands, 
as well as that of the aboriginals of Aus- 
tralia. They believe in evil spirits, and 
endeavor to exorcise them by means of 
incantations and cabalistic signs. De- 
parted spirits, having crossed the lagoon, 
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or river of death, in a swift-sailing canoe, 
dwell in Elema, or among the mountains, 
in a state of perpetual bliss, with plenty 
of bananas and betel-nuts, and where they 
have nothing to do but to spend their 
days and nights in one continual round 
of feasting and dancing. 

There is a tradition among the Orokolo 
natives, that Iko, a brave warrior, having 
been murdered, visited the land of spirits, 
where he was entertained in a splendid 
temple; then afterwards returned, and 
related the wonderful things he had seen. 
He described it as a land of joy and 
plenty, and as the only life worth calling 
life. «*Did you but know what this life 
is,’’ he said to his murderers, ‘‘ you would 
be ever wishing for it. That life you live 
is bad, and ends; this only is good, and 
never-ending.”’ 

The ‘‘dubus,’’ or temples, appear to 
combine the advantages of a church and 
a club, being used quite as much for social 
as for religious purposes. Here the gods, 
grotesquely represented in wood or wicker- 
work, are consulted in affairs of moment, 
and give their oracular responses. Here 
prayers are offered, and propitiatory sacri- 
fices are presented tothe idols. Here the 


married men assemble, for the purpose 
of conversation and discussion, eating, 
drinking, and smoking ; and here visitors 


and strangers are 


hospitably entertained. 
a a Ry ST ae 


VILLAGE SCENE AT KEREPUNA, WITH CHIEF’S HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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The «dubu”’ is, moreover, a place of 
refuge, where a man is perfectly safe from 
the pursuit of anenemy. No female, or 
youth, is allowed to enter a ‘«‘dubu,”’ or 
look upon its sacred mysteries, on pain 
of being smitten with leprosy, or some 
other loathsome disease. During certain 
sacred seasons of the year, all the men of 
a tribe assemble in the temple and re- 
main in seclusion for several moons, 
during which time they must not be seen 
either by women or youths. At the ex- 
piration of this sacred period, they issue 
forth in gala dress, when they are enter- 
tained by their relatives and friends, for 
several successive days and nights, at a 
grand festival which is a veritable carni- 
val of feasting, revelry, and dancing. 
The Papuans are naturally superstitious. 
D’ Albertis, whom the natives called «the 
white magician of the mountains,” availed 
himself of their superstitious fears, with 
a view of increasing his power and in- 
fluence over them. Having on one occa- 
sion poured some alcohol into a shell, he 
set it on fire in the presence of the as- 
tonished savages, who believed it to be 
water. Seeing the success of his experi- 
ment, he proceeded to the sea-shore, when 


he lighted a match and made a feint as 


if about to set the sea on fire. ‘The 
poor, simple natives,’’ he relates, «‘ were 
terrified, and conjured me not to do this. 
I graciously consented, and extinguished 
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the match Such is the simplicity 
of these people who still live in the 
stone age.’’ The artifice of M. Tissenet, 
in taking off his periwig, when the In- 
dians threatened to scalp him, would not 
have succeeded among the otherwise sim- 
ple Papuans, as the old men not unfre- 
quently wear wigs, or have their heads 
‘«newly thatched,’’ not, however, to con- 
ceal their baldness, but their gray hairs, 
which they do not regard as a ‘‘ crown of 
glory.”’ 

They practise sorcery, and observe 
taboo. They hold the fig-tree sacred, as 
the Druids did the mistletoe. The pebble 
usually found in the gizzard of a Goura 
pigeon is highly prized by the natives as 
a charm which, when it is passed slowly 
over every part of the body, is supposed 
to render the warrior as invulnerable as 
Achilles. They attempt to forecast future 
events by a variety of means, some of 
them slightly suggestive of the interven- 
tion of human agency. But did not 
Themistocles influence the oracle at 
Delphi? 

In visiting New Guinea, one is trans- 
ported back, as it were, to the age of 
stone. They know of iron as “dim 
dim,’’ and covet its possession above all 
things, with the exception, perhaps, of 
salt and tobacco; but where the natives 
have not been brought into contact with 
civilization, their weapons and imple- 
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ments are all made of wood, stone, or 
bone: stone axes, stone adzes, and stone 
war-clubs, round, oval, and star-shaped, 
that with a single blow would crush the 
hardest human skull; arrows of every 
form and variety, in bamboo and wood, 
and tipped with arrow-heads of bone or 
flint ; knives of bamboo, daggers of cas- 
sowary bone, and drills pointed with 
shells or stone instead of steel, together 
with wooden shields covered with mat- 
ting and decorated with feathers. 

And yet it is surprising what skilful 
and artistic effects they produce with the 
simplest of .mplements. They shave 
their heads with a bivalve shell, as if it 
were a polished razor. 

The tooth of a kanga- 
roo, or the tusk of a 
wild boar, becomes in 
their hands an instru- 
ment of cunning. 
They convert the leg- 
bone of the cassowary 
into a fish-fork, and 
then ornament it with 
admirable carving, 
whilst an ebony chu- 
nam-stick, with an 
elaborately executed 
image of a god for a 
handle, may fairly be 
regarded as a credit- 
able work of art. This 
rudimentary taste for 
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the esthetic appears 
to be widely diffused 
among the natives. 
Even the cannibals 
are adepts in carv- 
ing. 

The native houses 
are usually built on 
poles from two to 
twenty feet high, 
and those upon the 
sea-shore on slender 
piles driven into the 
sand, so that they 
are surrounded by 
water at high tide. 
In general appear- 
ance, they resemble 
nothing so much as 
a boat, keel up- 
ward, on the stocks. 
They are very sim- 

ple in construction, anu consist, for the 
most part, of a light framework of wood, 
thatched with the leaves of the pandanus, 
nipa, or sago, and floored with the sides of 
old canoes, or split bamboo, secured by 
rattan cane to the framework. You enter 
by means of a rudely constructed ladder, 
reaching from the ground to a platform 
which frequently answers the double pur- 
pose of a veranda and a passageway be- 
tween the different houses of the village. 
There is a door at either end, but no win- 
dows, and the interior is dark and gloomy. 
Where there is a fireplace, it is con- 
structed upon the floor, either at one side, 
or in the center of the room, protection 
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against fire being provided for by the ac- 
cumulation of ashes. In some of the 
villages, the houses of the chiefs are dis- 
tinguished by a spire, or cupola, rising 
thirty feet, or more, above the top of the 
roof. 

One of the most picturesque features 
of New Guinea scenery are the tree- 
houses, which are built, like the nest of a 
bird, in the branches of the loftiest trees, 
fifty or sixty feet from the ground. These 
aérial dwellings are used as observatories 
on the approach of an enemy, and afford 
a place of refuge to the non-combatants 
in the event of a hostile attack. As the 
trees below the houses are destitute of 
branches, these sylvan retreats are reached 
by means of a long ladder of the most 
primitive construction, which appears to 
answer very much the same purpose as 
the drawbridge of a fortified castle. 

In trade, the articles most highly valued 
by the natives are tobacco, salt, beads, 
red cloth, hoop-iron, knives, axes, and 
tomahawks. For these they give in 
exchange, curios, cocoanuts, yams, ba- 
nanas, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and 
trepang, or béche-de-mer. The various 
tribes engage in trade with each other, 
and those on the coast with the outer 
world, The Port Moresby natives, for 
example, manufacture earthenware for 
domestic purposes, and then exchange it 


with those along the coast and in the in- 
terior, for taro, sago, sugar-cane, and 
cocoanuts. In New Guinea, iron is ordi- 
narily considered more valuable than 
gold. Fora piece of hoop-iron, a Papuan 
would sell his pet pig, or only child, if 
not his own epidermis. The cock, in 
ZEsop, scratched a pearl into the light of 
day, and declared that to him it was less 
valuable than a grain of millet seed. So 
with salt in the estimation of these sim- 
ple savages. They relish it as children 
ordinarily relish sugar. The smallest 
grains are as carefully picked up as if 
they were gold-dust. Tobacco, however, 
is their favorite coin and has the widest 
circulation. For tobacco, many a Pa- 
puan would mortgage his future abode in 
Elema. 

Bows and arrows, spears and war-clubs, 
are the weapons commonly used in New 
Guinea warfare. Besides these, there is 
a most ingenious and deadly weapon, 
styled the «‘ man-catcher.’’ It consists 
of a loop of rattan, attached to a long 
wooden handle, which terminates in a 
sharp spike, within the loop, several 
inches in length. When the loop is 
thrown over the head of a retreating 
enemy, his flight is suddenly checked by 
a vigorous jerk from his relentless pur- 
suer, when the fatal spike penetrates the 
base of the brain, thereby inflicting a 

















mortal wound. The native warrior also 
carries a bamboo knife, which is held be- 
tween the teeth in time of battle. The 
instant an enemy falls, he takes it from 
his mouth, and, tearing away a strip of 
the bamboo with his teeth, to give it a 
keener edge, remorselessly decapitates 
his prostrate and vanquished foe. 

And this is barbarism. But if spears 
and war-clubs are barbarous, what shall 
be said of bayonets and bomb-shells? A 
Gatling or Maxim gun is a marvelous 
advance upon a bow and arrow, but, nev- 
ertheless, it does not bring us any nearer 
the millennium, when ‘we shall have 
thinkers in the place of fighters,”’ as, 


“Drums and battle cries 
Go out in music of the morning star.” 


As a rule, woman is held in higher es- 
timation in New Guinea than in most un- 
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and fighting; the women cultivate the 
plantations, gather in the crops, and, in 
addition to their domestic duties, do 
nearly everything else that is necessary 
to be done. Among some of the tribes, 
woman is at once man’s slave and his 
master. If she works harder than her 
lord, she finds her compensation in exer- 
cising a certain supremacy over him. Her 
rights of property are duly respected, and 
she maintains them, if need be, at the 
expense of administering a flogging to 
her husband, whilst, in certain cases, she 
exercises the right of veto with regard to 
contracts that do not immediately concern 
herself. 

A New Guinea queen, attended by her 
prince consort, and surrounded by her 
dusky maids of honor, all clad in native 
costume, and with calabash and chunam- 
stick, chewing betel-nut, would, in all 





GIRLS CARRYING WATER. 


civilized countries. It is true, she bears 
the heavy burdens, but there is a fairer 
division of labor between the sexes than 
is usual among barbarous tribes. The 
heavier work belongs to the men, the 
more continuous labor tothe women. The 
men build the houses, inclose and dig up 
the ground, and do the hunting, fishing, 


probability, shock the proprieties of any 
civilized assemblage outside of a ball- 
room1. Such is Queen Koloka, whose 


royal residence is at Cape Suckling. Her 
majesty’s coronet consists of a chignon of 
black, bushy hair; her royal robe, of a 
jupon of grass, without any train ; her or- 
naments, a necklace of beads and armlets 
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of plaited grass ; tattoo marks constitute 
her decorations, while her throne is a 
hammock suspended from a tree, like the 
golden cradle of Jupiter. Although she 
enjoyed the queenly prerogative of se- 
lecting her own husband, the prince con- 
sort had to pay for her the enormous con- 
sideration of two pigs, two strings of 
dog’s teeth, three pearl shells, ten arm- 
shells, several hundreds of cocoanuts, 


and a large quantity of yams. But what- 
ever else Queen Koloka may be, she is no 
She enjoys great 


constitutional fiction. 
power, and exercises it. 
On the whole, a bright and intelligent 
race, leading a happy and contented life, 
the question naturally suggests itself, in 
view of recent events: Will they be the 
happier, or the better, for the proffered 
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“we define them ? 


blessings of our boasted civilization, with 
its usual attendants and camp-followers ? 
Civilization, or barbarism! How shall 
At certain points, how 
narrow the boundary -line between the 
pe ee two becomes! If, as Emer- 
- son says, ‘‘society is barbar- 
ous, until every industrious 
- man can get his living with- 
out dishonest customs,”’ 
then we must revise our text- 
books on geography. Our 
system of competition is essentially a sys- 
tem of warfare, where every man becomes 
an Ishmaelite. Our millionaire is an 
Aaron’s rod. Like a pike in a pond, he 
swallows up the smaller fry remorselessly. 
Civilization is not an unmixed good, nor 
barbarism an unmitigated evil. ‘I have 
seen human nature in all its forms,’’ said 
an experienced traveler. ‘It is every- 
where the same ; but the wilder it is, the 
more virtuous.’’ However this may be, 
our civilization is becoming so complex 
and highly artificial that one feels, at 
times, as if it would be refreshing and in- 
vigorating to take a plunge into bar- 
barism. ‘In all human history,’’ says 
Motley, «the vivifying becomes after- 
wards the dissolving principle.’’ Of this 
axiomatic truth Mrs. Browning has fur, 
nished us with a striking illustration 
fitly embodied in poetic expression : 
“* Here’s the world, half blind 


With intellectual light, half brutalized 
With civilization.” 


PARADISE, 
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By GERTRUDE HALL 


N the fair good city of Florence lived 
upon a time a reputable citizen by 
name Ser Vincenzo Brunori, and Fran- 
cesca, his wife. They were blessed with 
numerous children, none among whom 
was more pleasingly endowed by nature, 
or called forth more approval from all that 
beheld her, than Violante, the third in 
order. Hardly had this young maiden 
reached an age tothink of marriage, when 
there presented himself to her father a 
suitor for her hand, one Gianni Altemura, 
well-favored in his person, agreeable in 


his manner and conversation, and pos- 
sessed of a sufficient fortune. 

Ser Vincenzo demurred a time before 
giving his consent toa union between his 
daughter and this applicant, —perhaps 
that he so might seem to attach more 
value to the prize he was preparing to 
part with; but the damsel herself be- 
trayed the greatest impatience at his 
moderation. So unrestrainedly she ex- 
pressed her wish to be gone with this 
Gianni; so brightly did her face bloom 
and shine when arose any question of 
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him ; finally, so voluble and passionate 
did she become in speaking of his merits, 
that it was suspected their acquaintance 
did not date from his proposal to espouse 
her. It was thought, though Violante 
denied it always, that there had been 
words between them previous to his for- 
mal presentation, perhaps even writings. 
A wholesome example would have been 
now to refuse these suspected lovers to 
one another ; but her parents were loth 
to break their child’s heart, as she de- 
clared they were doing already with these 
delays; they granted their benediction, 
and Ser Gianni carried off his bride. 

One can scarcely form an idea of the 
point to which Violante appeared to con- 
gratulate herself on her new life. It was 
every day in new robes and gems she 
came to visit her family, inviting them to 
her house to feasts and banquets to which 
many others assisted as well ; new-made 
friends and neighbors, old associates of 
her husband’s, jolly youths of the city, 
among whom she seemed at pains to find 
husbands for her elder sisters. 

At these feasts everything was spread 
before the guests in such lavish profu- 
sion ; there was such an extravagant as- 
semblage of skilled lute and viol players 
to make light the hours with song, that 
Ser Vincenzo began to knit his brows, 
asking how his son-in-law could afford to 
be put so frequently to such expense. He 
had inquired minutely into his fortune, 
and knew it could not long stand the drain 
of these festivities. He gave the young 
couple words of excellent advice, and 
Francesca struggled with her daughter 
that she should desist in courses that 
could not fail to bring her husband toruin. 
The old people’s interference appeared to 
have had a good effect ; but it soon came 
to their ears that entertainments distin- 
guished by their character of prodigality 
had been held in the son-in-law’s house 
without the benefit of their presence. 
Greatly offended at this, as was not un- 
natural, they cut themselves off more 
and more from the headstrong young 
ones, who were too far steeped in their 
new happiness to feel anything keenly 
that had not to do with their love. 

At last, as if they could invent nothing 
better to rid them quickly of the little 
burden of wealth remaining, they under- 
took a journey for pleasure. They set 
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out, followed by domestics and sumpter- 
mules ; her young laugh and the candid 
feather in his bonnet wavered brightly 
on the fresh morning wind as they can- 
tered forth from Florence by the Holy 
Cross gate, and skirting the yellow river, 
plunged in among the springtime hills. 

The next their acquaintance knew of 
them was that they lived in one of many 
narrow houses by the river, huddled close 
for easier defense ; their following, one 
man and one maid; their garden and 
plaisance, an open loggia on the house- 
top, where she watered a few roots of 
basil and sage ; their dress, wool, and of 
the simplest ; their food, porridge. 

Her family, after many reminders of 
their warnings, wished to take her back 
to live with them ; but tothis she would 
never consent. It was surprising how 
contented she could make herself if but 
Gianni Altemura was by. A hovel with 
him, or a hole in the earth, suited her 
better than would have done a king's 
palace—with the king. And he returned 
her tenderness with as devout and con- 
stant a passion. This is not to say that 
they never quarreled; being both of a 
lively temperament, they had quick words 
at intervals, with tears from her and oaths 
never to have any further dealings with 
him though she lived to a hundred ; and 
oaths from him that he could not endure 
the sight of her, and she was grown ugly. 
But they always ended by embracing and 
imploring pardon for the hurts they had 
inflicted. In these moments more than 
ever Altemura grieved over the miserable 
condition they were fallen in, vowing to 
build up their fortunes again, though he 
gave his blood. 

One day, having caught—there was no 
denying it—a glimpse of his wife’s little 
foot through her shoe, he resolved that 
the time was come to make good his 
words. He took the small sum remain- 
ing of all his fortune, that he with a pru- 
dence that seemed uncharacteristic, had 
saved for just such a purpose, and mingled 
with the merchants of the city to see how 
he might invest it to make it more. He 
talked with many of ventures and gains, 
methods, and chances of market, till he 
became greatly interested in all these 
matters ; and by close attention and nat- 
ural intelligence had gained so much from 
his conversation with the merchants, that 
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he presently laid out his patrimony in 
such a way as soon to double it. 

At this first success he was filled with 
good hope, and Violante felt instant con- 
fidence in the return of their prosperity. 

The merchant who by his advice had 
been principally concerned in Gianni’s 
good fortune, gratified by the shrewdness 
and capacity displayed by his pupil, soon 
associated him with himself; and with a 
view to making the most profitable use 
of his talents, sent him ona journey to 
Cyprus, to make or to deliver purchases. 
So Gianni must take leave of his young 
wife. 

At his departure, her parents wished 
again to have her with themselves ; but 
she would not. She preferred remaining 
on the scene of her happiness ; she pre- 
ferred further the spot where she could 
be her own independent mistress, —as 
being a married woman, she saw no fitness 
in subjecting herself to a mother and two 
unmarried sisters. This conduct in her 
did not incline her family any more than 
before to forgive her various offenses ; 
they omened many an evil arising from 
her contumacy and her unprotected situ- 
ation, and were seldom at pains to seek 
her in the bare house where she awaited 
Gianni’s return. She took all in frank 
patience ; nothing doubting that in a few 
months, at the extremest one year, the 
man of her heart would be restored to her 
with riches more than ever before, and 
again would begin the feasting with the 
lute-players and the dancing. 

Several months went by. Violante en- 
dured without a murmur a life devoted to 
thinking of her love, recalling with an 
emotion almost as great as she had felt on 
receiving them, his caresses and tender 
words, building in imagination a future 
not wanting in such demonstrations. She 
entertained herself daily talking of him 
with Tita, her woman, a kindly, elderly 
soul, devoted to the interests of her mas- 
ter. Feeling herself in her affections as 
one of the family, this Tita had insensibly 
adopted the notion of being a remote kins- 
woman of Ser Gianni's, and with every 
year the degree of their kinship became 
closer. 

As the time approached in which she 
expected her husband, Violante’s spirits 
rose to a feverish agitation of joy; but be- 
fore the day arrived she had fixed upon 
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as the latest he could possibly delay, came 
a letter from him and a purse of ducats. 
She must be patient a little longer ; his 
affairs were taking him still further from 
her than Cyprus,—he was gone to Balsora. 
His letter was heartily affectionate; many 
were the tears she shed over it. 

Soa year passed, a long year to Violante. 
Then again, when the time was approach- 
ing for her lord’s return, and her spirits 
were reviving as a drooping plant timely 
watered, came a missive and came money. 
His affairs were taking him to Teheran, 
where they weave silk and gold so cun- 
ningly. He had met with reverses, but 
was now again on the road to success. 
Tarry for him patiently, his idolized lit- 
tle wife to adorn whose bosom with gems 
he spent his nights in vigil, and deprived 
himself so long of love. Her reception 
of this letter, it is but honest to say, va- 
ried a little from that of the last. 

She took what opportunity she could 
find to send him remembrance of herself, 
which was rare, as Dominic, her man, 
who went to inquire at the places where 
the merchants most congregated, did not 
often meet with one bound for so distant 
a place as Teheran. It will scarcely be 
wondered at that she was sometimes op- 
pressed with a sense of the tediousness 
of life, and shed flat tears of mere ennui, 
—as our eyes water with yawning. For 
her could be no pleasures! She had too 
great pride in her husband’s name to ex- 
pose herself to the chance of occasion- 
ing any gossip; and a young woman so 
amiable, with a husband so far, was but 
too likely to be pursued by certain ones, 
and maligned by certain others, did she 
appear before the world and give it the 
spectacle of her natural young liveli- 
ness. She could tell him when he re- 
turned how she had lived, seeing no one, 
spending of the mcney he sent barely 
what was needed to live ! 

Meanwhile, he did not seem sensible 
of her self-denial: from Teheran came 
word to her he was pushing on with a 
caravan into India. She had to employ 
all the strength of her heart to keep in 
mind that it was, after all, for her sake 
that he took these terrible journeys. She 
became a confirmed waiter, never over- 
expectant, never despairing. From pale 
and languid as she was during the first 
year of her widowhood, she returned to a 
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wholesome color and carriage, and, as 
Tita declared to her, more and more beau- 
tiful with every day that passed. The 
affairs of her heart no doubt remained for 
her the most interesting thing, but she 
took the greatest interest beside in all 
the little details of daily life. She lent 
ear greedily to Tita’s report from the 
market-place: who bought, who sold; 
what rumors were afloat concerning that 
girl of the Adimari and the youngest 
Pazzi; whether it was true the Orsini 
might be looked to to make trouble ; why 
watermelon was so dear. She watched 
her neighbors with infinite obligation 
to them when they put a little variety 
into their movements. 

Sometimes at night, undressing by her 
single taper, she looked at her white 
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arms, a sort of pity took her, and she 
said the most fervent prayers, kneeling 
before a little plaster Saint John, to pros- 
per Gianni in the far land he visited, and 
soon, soon to bring him home. 

Now it happened that those Orsini, of 
whom was so often question in Tita’s 
chronicle, for they were among the fore- 
most citizens, and of a quarrelsome, ar- 
rogant constitution, on some particular 
provocation filled the streets of Florence 
with the confusion of arms. The clatter 
of skirmishing swords was heard on every 
hand, with the outcry of attacking and 
attacked. The prudent fortified them- 
selves in their houses. In these days 
more than others must be felt as a great 
hardship the lack of a strong man in the 
house. Violante and Tita, scared to the 
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bottom of their quaking souls, looked 
from the casement in turns through a 
small hole bored in the shutter, and 
thought to swoon at the clang of a sword 
on thestones. ‘They had posted old Dom- 
inic by the barred and bolted door with a 
halberd and a dagger, but did not stint 
to show the contempt they felt for his 
capacity. 

It was under these circumstances, after 
three nights spent without closing an eye, 
that Monna Tita said to Monna Violante : 

‘(In such a manner, my dearest mis- 
tress, it is impossible to continue. All 
the saints in heaven will bear witness to 
my good understanding, when I say that 
where no one makes provision for him, it 
becomes a person’s duty to provide for 
himself. Now your good husband, my 
kinsman, of whom Heaven forbid I should 
say any hard thing whatsoever, did noth- 
ing less than to provide for an emer- 
gency such as this one. Did he take the 
precaution toleave you in charge of his 
family, except as represented by me, who 
am butia feeble woman? He did not,— 
for he expected to be absent but for a 
short period. So it happens that unless 


you wish to return to your own family, 
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which I know you would sooner die than 
do, you must remain exposed to incon- 
veniences and dangers such as we are 
now experiencing. Under these condi- 
tions, it is my opinion that we apply to 
some member of your husband's family, 
and place ourselves under his protection 
until Ser Gianni’s return. For it is well 
known that women are not fit to advise 
about serious practical matters alone. 
They have not sufficient experience or 
courage, though in some other qualities 
they are superior to men—’’ 

‘‘ What is it your opinion that we shall 
do, then? To whom shall we apply ?”’ 

‘‘T have thought the matter carefully 
over, and find nothing so proper to be 
done as that we send to Ser Pellegrino, 
your husband’s kinsman, very distant, it 
is true, but undeniably tied to us by the 
name, which is Bacci, and the Bacci, 
every one knows, are all Altemura. The 
reason why I would seek him rather than 
a nearer connection, such as our Ser Gi- 
anni’s uncle, is the great respect which I 
have always had for his cliaracter, and the 
good repute he stands in with all. Also, 
his temper and person are such that with 
difficulty could any report arise which 
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should do a wrong to your husband's 
name. Ser Gianni sent me to his house 
once to borrow a lute; you will remember, 
no doubt, the occasion, when the musician 
Cirillo broke his on the fool Nuto’s head, 
and the serenade could not proceed. He 
came in person to speak with me, and 
when I said that I was of the same blood, 
he laughed, and called me cousin. No 
one in the whole city, it is my opinion, 
will be so fit to advise with when we are 
perplexed, and to help us with measures 
for our safety in days like these. The 
devil take the Orsini, one andall! At 
Ave Maria, if all seems quiet, I will send 
Domenico to summon him to us.”’ 

All was quiet at Ave Maria ; the com- 
motion had for some time been tapering 
off, and the danger seemed past. The 
blinders were one by one being removed 
from the fearful eyes of the houses, and 
the timid were venturing forth with the 
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delicate reticence of a snail’s horns. Vio- 
lante, creeping up to the loggia to water 
her plants, which she found half dead for 
thirst, took along breath at the changed 
appearance of things. The bridges were 
at last cleared of men-of-arms ; there were 
peaceful boats again on the river, and 
under the pomegranate tree in the garden, 
little larger than a well, which she could 
overlook, had returned the lovers she had 
been watching for a month with the live- 
liest sympathy. 

At Tita’s call, full of excitement at the 
entrance into her life at last of something 
new, she descended rapidly. There, in 
the sala, she saw for the first time Ser 
Pellegrino of the Bacci, who had respond- 
ed to Domenico’s appeal in the name of 
his mistress, by following him into her 
presence at once. 

And what saw she? A man somewhat 
past his first youth, and of a plain exte- 
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rior ; well-shaped without being graceful ; 
tolerably well-featured, without being pre- 
possessing. His hair and beard were 
scant ; his cheek was of a melancholy, 
uniform color; his nose long, his fore- 
head high, his eyes small, though, truth 
to tell, of an expression so benignant as 
to considerably advance his chances of 
pleasing. His manner, with all this, was 
so full of courtesy that no one in the 
world could have been possessed of one 
more suited to make a woman feel secure 
and free in his company. 

And what saw he? A woman in the 
very blossom of life, for scarcely yet had 
Violante reached her eighteenth year; 
his inquiring glance was returned by one 
from two eyes soft and bright as a bird’s. 
There smiled to him the most amiable 
mouth that had ever been seen. He 
thought almost to be looking upon some 
child, for she was of a low stature, and 
wore her hair simple ; her manner, how- 
ever, when she spoke, never losing con- 
sciousness of her state, betrayed that she 
was a woman, and a married one. 

She thanked him very civilly for the 
trouble he had taken, expressed her ter- 
rors, and the need they were constantly in 
of advice. 

To all he made reply as beseemed a 
perfect cavalier ; and when they parted it 
seemed to Violante she felt in him as 
complete confidence as she had ever felt 
in any one known from her childhood. 

As Tita was helping her to bed, Vio- 
lante said, who had been several minutes 
pensive, ‘‘Tita, this Ser Pellegrino of 
yours is the plainest man I ever saw with 
these two eyes; and it astonishes me 
almost that I should think so, for Heaven 
knows it is long since I sawa man. But 
I feel merrier than I have felt in many 
months, which shows how much it is 
against nature for a woman to live like a 
hermit, bottling up all her feelings and 
thoughts. It was an excellent inspira- 
tion of yours, and I foresee we shall have 
much pleasure as well as profit from it ; 
for Ser Pellegrino inquiring what he could 
do for our service, I begged he would 
come again to-morrow, and report to us 
on the state of the city.’’ 

On the morrow, in consequence, Ser 
Pellegrino came, and was soon so domes- 
ticated in that house tkat scarcely a day 
passed without his seeking it. Tita, after 
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having said fora time to such neighbors 
as showed any curiosity, that he wasa 
cousin of hers, had come to believe it 
absolutely, and received his visits as no 
more than the duty of a considerate rela- 
tive; as a fact, she held them addressed 
to herself, rather than to Violante. 

Ser Pellegrino de’ Bacci, though a man 
of restricted fortune, mixed in many 
companies ; supped sometimes, a modest 
guest, no doubt, and more listening than 
speaking, with poets and philosophers ; 
had admission with the favored to see ina 
certain cloister how the famous fresco was 
coming on. When a stranger of distinc- 
tion arrived in the city, he was likely to 
be among those deputed to receive him at 
the gate, and assist in making Florentine 
civility prized. At tourneys he not un- 
frequently occupied one of the seats of 
honor among the arbiters. All of which 
would be difficult to explain, since he 
had neither wealth nor a position of im- 
portance, nor any talent sufficient to raise 
him above the multitude. One must in- 
fer that his manner made supposed in 
him some peculiar merit, and his mod- 
esty inclined men of intelligence to do 
him courtesy. 

These advantages which he enjoyed 
one will clearly see must make him more 
than commonly valuable to the seques- 
tered women. And no one could have 
been more willing than he to make any- 
thing depending on himself of benefit to 
them. Besides his almost daily concern 
to visit them with the news and hearsay 
of the town, and lay himself at their dis- 
posal for any little service he might ren- 
der, he had soon put Violante in relations 
with his sister-in-law, a widow of condi- 
tion, a lady of great dignity, under whose 
protection and his escort she could enjoy, 
sometimes, a little excursion for pleasure 
in the country, or a walk, or a dinner at 
the house of this same Onesta de’ Bacci. 
He had a very particular gift for singing, 
though a voice of not great compass or 
power. Finding Violante passionate for 
music, he brought to her house his lute, 
and there let it remain to enable him to 
sing whenever she required him. He 
endeavored as well to teach her, for the 
greater alleviating of her tedium when he 
was absent. Nor did his politeness stop 
there; he made her the object of fre- 
quent gifts of the perishable sort that 
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create no obligation, fruit and flowers, 
and copies of verses by the dicitori then 
in fashion. 

Violante, you may be sure, did not re- 
main insensible to so many attentions. 
It was like paradise to her, after this long 
fasting, to have some one new to talk to 
about herself and Gianni, as well as to 
have some one interested in her looks: 
whether she was paler to-day than yester- 
day, how this flower became her ; and in 
her moods,—why was she gay to-day like 
a bird on the bough, while yesterday she 
had moped like a bird in the cage? 
Because she had dreamed last night that 
Gianni was returning, Ser Pellegrino! 
No more nor less ! 

So all went well between 
them for along time. Hegave 
her no occasion to find the 
shadow of fault with him, 
but, on the contrary, to de- 
pend on him more and 
more. She conducted 
herself at last toward him 
with as much freedom as 
a niece toward her uncle ; 
yet it cannot be said that 
she ever lost sight of 
the fact that a man 
so plain must think 
her a very pretty 
woman, and this may 
have been the reason 
that though ofan age 
to be his niece, she 
treated him some- 
times as a superior 
rather, making light 
of the things he said, 
teasing, mocking, 
calling him familiar- 
ly Bacci. To all of 
which he took no exception, but ap- 
peared to find her as charming in her 
impertinences as in her civility. 

So the time approached in which again 
Gianni was expected. Violante could 
hardly hold herself in one place; she 
babbled from morning until night, and 
found no more satisfactory listener than 
Pellegrino. Her Gianni, he must know, 
was an angel,—beautiful as an angel, 
good as an angel. It seemed to her a 
thousand years until she saw him,—in 
truth, she saw not the hour to greet him ! 
This she said on a Monday ; on Tuesday, 






“‘nwo! YOU ARE MISTAKEN! HE HAS COME!” 
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when Pellegrino came as usual to present 
his compliments, and inquire how she 
had reposed, he heard her voice before 
entering, even as he came up the stairs. 
He was startled at the tone of it, and for- 
getting all discretion, rushed forward at 
once to assist, calm, or console. 

He found her standing in the midst of 
curious ruins: fragments of parchment 
torn to the size of snowflakes, tatters of 
crimson silk, and gold pieces scattered all 
about the floor. These she spurned with 
her foot, still plucking angrily at what 
was left of a crimson purse she held, to 
reduce it to the minutest shreds. At the 
same time, Tita trying vainly to quiet 
her, she lamented 
aloud, with eyes that 
gave out in turns 
fire and water. She 
turned to Pellegrino 
as he entered, and 
continued to him in 
that high, broken 
voice that had been 
smiting on his heart, 
and driving the color 
from his face as he 
hurried to the scene, 
‘« You come in a good 
time, cavalier, to look 
upon the most ill- 
used of all the women 
upon thisearth! He 
is not coming, that 
brave husband ! Fig- 
ure to yourself, he 
has taken himself at 
this point into the 
Chinese Empire, from 
which I never hope 
toseehimback. And 
he sends me gold to 
appease me. But this is how I treat it, 
there, and there, and there!’’ She stamped 
her little feet in a frenzy on the laughing 
pieces that glanced satirically bright. 
‘«And when he comes, in the very same 
way willI do to him. I will say—witness 
me all the saints !—you have done with- 
out me so long, nowI can do without you. 
I intend to throw everything in this house 
that belongs to him out of the window 
into the river—it will teach him! AndI 
that prayed for him half the night, and, 
to make perfectly sure his return this 
time, burnt a candle in every church of 
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the city, a candle of two pounds! who 
dreamed of him constantly, and shut my- 
self up like a nun, without one pleasure, 
yes, without one little bit of comfort. ‘Not 
asoultosee! Not athing todo! Nota 
minute's happiness since he departed, 
that tiger thirsty for blood! But he, no 
doubt, has had many lady-loves since he 
left me, —oh, I make not the slightest 
question of it. But Gianni,’’ and sudden- 
ly she dropped on her knees, seizing her 
disheveled little head and sobbing, « Gi- 
anni Altemura, do you wish to see me 
die? Surely, if you still delay, you will 
find when you come nothing but a grave, 
a cold and neglected grave !’’ 

Now was Pellegrino’s time to adminis- 
ter consolation, now that her great indig- 
nation was making place for grief. He 
approached her, and in soft tones, while 
Tita on all fours recovered the ducats 
that had rolled in every direction, ap- 
plied himself to fortifying her with good 
words. 

At last, the storm of her grief was 
spent, and at his representations, as well 
as the call of her own heart, she returned 
to her husband something of her former 
esteem and affection. «‘ But never again,’’ 
she declared, ‘‘ shall I be the innocent fool 
that I have been. I will expect him as 
we do the grace of God, which will come 
in its own good time, and we enjoy our- 
selves meanwhile as best we may."’ 

This mood, however, was of short du- 
ration, and soon everything seemed as it 
had been before, with the exception that 
in mentioning Gianni, as never a day 
passed without her doing a score of times, 
she assumed the tone of one ill-used and 
forgiving, and in referring to their life 
together seemed speaking of a thing a 
hundred years past, or a fable altogether. 
Also, from that time she seemed less a 
child ; or, if a child, one with a grievance 
and a heart’s-grief for toys. Since the 
news of Gianni’s pilgrimage to the Chi- 
nese Empire, she made more drain than 
ever on Pellegrino for sympathy, requir- 
ing him to be sad when she was melan- 
choly, as well as merry when she was in 
the humor, to the point that being but 
human he must not be too severely con- 
demned for what I am about to relate. 

At the end of a day of great heat, they 
had gone up into the loggia to enjoy the 
evening air, Violante, ‘lita, and Pelle- 
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grino. The last of the sunset was fading 
over the housetops; the yellow river 
washed calmly by the base of the house ; 
the noises of the city came very faint, 
bells and wheels, barking dogs, and cries 
of belated vendors. There was a haze in 
the air, and a smell of the settling dust 
of day. Violante watered her plants, 
and graciously plucked him a flower, the 
like of which she tucked in her own hair. 
Then, as the darkness was falling, being 
of a dreamy mood, she begged him to 
entertain her with some of those melodies 
of which he knew so many, and appro- 
priate to every humor. He, in instant 
sympathy, fetched the instrument, and 
while she leaned back with closed eyes, 
played and sang those tunes that inclined 
the heart to the sweetest meditation. 
Tita, seeing the two so well occupied, and 
rightly supposing that she would not be 
missed for a few moments, went below to 
expedite some household affair, or to ex- 
change the news with a neighbor. 

Ser Pellegrino, thinking Violante had 
fallen asleep, let his music dwindle off in 
asigh. At once she sat up. ‘* How sad 
I feel to-night !”’ she said, stretching out 
herarms. ‘It is on this sort of night, 
warm and still, always I feel most be- 
reaved and lonesome. Who knows where 
is Gianni ?—Among the Chinese people ! 
Are they pretty? The women, I mean. 
But who knows anything about it, when 
it is so far! No, Gianni,—no, Gianni 
mine, you should not have left me !”’ 

‘Shall I sing any more ?’’ asked Pelle- 
grino, softly. 

‘‘Nomore. It is time to goin. An- 
other night, then another day! Then 
another night, then another day ! and so 
on, until the saints take pity on us. 
Dear Bacci, look a little over the edge 
into the garden, if the lovers are there 
to-night—’”’ 

«Willingly. I think I see something 
white, which might be her vesture ; but 
the tree more than half hides them—’”’ 

‘«« Blessed be they, who do not find the 
time solong! Well, a very happy night 
to you, Bacci; it is time to godown. I 
hope sincerely that I shall sleep, for all 
day I have felt the heaviest weight you 
can imagine on my heart—like a tomb- 
stone. Ask Tita; she will tell you I 
have scarcely spoken four words to her 
since I rose. Wait a moment before we 
43 
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go down, till I have seen for myself 
whether the white is a woman's vesture.”’ 

She leaned over the wall, between the 
flower-pots, and stabbed the pomegranate 
tree with piercing glances here and there. 
She caught a vague shimmer of white, 
that even as she gazed stirred. 

“It is!’’ she exclaimed, with unac- 
countable emotion. «It is! Oh, you 
cannot imagine what an impression it 
makes on me. I think it is myself. We 
used to meet like that in the garden, he 
and I, without any one ever suspecting 
it. But I did not go in white ; on the con- 
trary, all wrapped in a black mantle ; and, 
as there was no door I could open to him, 
for my father had had it walled up when 
female children were born to him, he used 
to climb over the wall. Sainted Virgin 
in Paradise, can it be that such things are 
forgotten and despised ?’’ and unexpect- 
edly she laid her face in her hands and 
wept. 

Ser Pellegrino, full of concern, tried to 
stop her; and in his distress, scarcely 
knowing what he was about, did in sim- 
plicity as one child does with another ; 
he tried to take her hands from her face, 
as if by that means he were making it 
impossible for her to cry on. He pos- 
sessed himself of one hand, and, seeing 
that she had already so adjusted the other 
over both eyes that she could conveniently 
continue to weep, in despair he began 
kissing the hand he held. 

At first it scarcely seemed she noticed 
this, and he had leisure to plant a dozen 
kisses, the most respectfully adoring, on 
palm and wrist, when of a sudden his 
prize was snatched from him. Violante 
started two yards away, and still trem- 
bling with her sobs, cried in a surprising 
voice of extremest ire, «‘ What is it that 
you are doing? Who is this in whom I 
have so trusted, who turns on me like a 
serpent? Of you, Ser Pellegrino, I would 
not have believed it! What do you think 
of me,—what, Iask? Ah, Gianni, well 
I said that you delay too long! Go from 
my house, abominable man, and never, 
—no, never, presume to enter it again !”’ 

It would be difficult at this to picture 
Ser Pellegrino’s confusion and anguish. 
Suffice it to say, that he did not close his 
eyes that night, and on the morning, in 
great doubt and trepidation, despatched 
Filina, the ancient woman who kept his 
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house, and who had often before carried 
messages from him to Violante, and her 
to him, to the house of the lady with a 
billet of the most humble character, im- 
ploring her indulgence to the extent at 
least of granting him an interview with 
her, to the end that he might offer her 
the apology he thought her due. 

After waiting a time in wretched sus- 
pense, he received an answer such as he 
had for some hours been instructing him- 
self not to hope for, and instantly took 
himself to the house he had left the night 
before with such a tortured spirit. 

Violante received him with an altered 
manner. Everything in her appearance 
pointed to one conclusion. She had 
clothed herself in the somberest, least 
attractive of her robes; she had put no 
flower, nor ribbon, nor silver arrow in 
her hair. Her expression was cold and 
haughty ; she folded her little hands pre- 
cisely at her waist; but her eyes could 
in no manner disguise the much weeping 
they had recently been employed in. 

Pellegrino advanced a step or two, with 
a pale and scared face, pathetic, if not 
ridiculous in one of his age. 

Violante said in a hateful, little, hard 
voice that did not seem her own, «I would 
not have allowed you to come, but that 
Filina, for whom I nourish a true regard, 
employed herself with me in your favor, 
as if your life, to say nothing of your wel- 
fare, had depended upon my answer. It 
is true that Tita is at this moment not in 
the house, having gone to make provision 
for the day’s dinner, for it is necessary 
that one shall eat, even in these degen- 
erate times of disloyalty and feigning. 
But I warn you that Domenico is at a dis- 
tance whence I have but to call to bring 
him running at once to my side.” 

At these cruel words, Ser Pellegrino, 
paler than ever, and with eyes as near 
tears as her own, put out his remonstrat- 
ing hands, and his knees bending under 
him as if the strength were gone out of 
them, said, ‘‘ Let me say what I must, my 
dearest lady, kneeling before you as before 
the image of a saint. For certain it is, 
that as highly as any saint in heaven, I do 
revere you, and I think in acalm moment 
reviewing all the past, you will convince 
yourself that my actions have in the sum 
gone to prove what I say. For the want 


of command I showed last night over the 




















impulse of my heart, I blame myself toa 
point that never, never can you reach, 
though you persist in carrying out your 
threat to never let me enjoy again the 
honor of your society, and spend the rest 


of your life in thinking ill of me. It was 
shamefully done, indeed. It was a grave 
abuse of the confidence, frank as a child's, 
that you had placed in me, and that up to 
that very moment it had been my pride to 
deserve. But you will be doing me a 
wrong, my dearest, dearest lady, guilty as 
I own myself to have been, if you attach 
to my action a thought that was not in 
my mind. It related, true as that God 
lives, to no possible apprehended or sus- 
pected—how shall I say it >—imperfection 
in yourself that I could have calculated 
upon as likely to render you indulgent to 
such a liberty as I took. I acted without 
reflection. Has one not been moved some- 
times to lay his cheek to that of a rose in 
the garden, remaining unable to say why? 
If you cannot admit that I acted unreflect- 
ingly, truly I shall be suffering an injus- 
tice; but if you can admit it, the rigor of 
your proceeding, you must own, becomes 
a little excessive and disproportionate to 
iny fault. And of the fact that I may 
reasonably urge my absence. of after- 
thought on that occasion, you must con- 
vince yourself, by examining into the cir- 
cumstances as well of the one of us, as of 
the other. What am I, madonna, and 
what are you? No vanity can ever blind 
me to the point of concealing from me, 
that nature, who framed you so amiable, 
and so richly apportioned you, never 
meant—since it has always been seen that 
like seeks like—that there should be be- 
tween us any equal correspondence of ad- 
miration and affection. You are in the 
bud of life, so to speak, as a rose is when 
searcely yet the eye can tell will it prove 
a crimson one or a white, whilst I have 
reached already, as a poet says, the middle 
part in the road of life. You are so beau- 
tiful as it is impossible to be more so,—I, 
to say the least, am not. And much as I 
would desire to possess them, I know that 
I have not those qualities of the intellect 
and the spirit that could make the defects 
of my person, the misfortune of my years, 
and the modicity of my fortune, forgotten. 
Of all the precious dowers of the mind, 
the only one I can justly lay claim to is a 
great appreciation of the beautiful and 
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good, which as you must see, is precisely 
the one of all to make me most humble. 
So you must part with the idea that in 
giving expression to an affection my heart 
was so full of as to be unable to contain 
it, I was so bold as to hope for any ex- 
change—Deign to credit that !”’ 

As there was silence when he stopped, 
and the lady had turned away from him, 
presenting in her back an obdurate, un- 
moved appearance, he pursued sadly: 
‘« If you continue to desire it, it is certain 
I must cease in these visits which have 
been a source of the greatest consolation 
tome. For I desire you to believe that 
your happiness has always been, and 
must continue to be, my first concern. 
Yet, could you remit to me this single 
offense, what gratitude should I prove! 
It would at once become my study to de- 
serve well, and never again intrude this 
love which is yet so natural a thing, and 
blameless, you will agree, so long as it 
knows its place under your feet, and keeps 
it in silence. Itdisgusts me greatly with 
myself, that a sentiment which properly 
pertains to the soul, and is shared by the 
angels, should have sought expression 
as it did, weakly in kisses—but that shall 
not be again. In my youth, madonna, 
through the agency of her family and 
mine, was promised me a damsel of whom, 
having seen her sometimes at mass or in 
the street, I had long dreamed, night and 
day, imagining to find in her the happi- 
ness every man, in his youth, at least, 
has dreamed of attaining. But when the 
betrothal was to take place, and I was 
presented to her, she seeing me for the 
first time, showed in her face a repug- 
nance so unmistakable that I retired on 
the instant, or rather shrank away from 
her sight, giving I know not what ex- 
cuse for setting her free. That beautiful 
and gentle girl took away forever all my 
courage with women. Yet I more than 
most men, I believe, could have found 
contentment in the peaceful affections of 
home. Why doI tell you this, madonna, 
but to strengthen further my argument 
that my failure in respect to you can no- 
wise be laid to a base calculation,—and 
to incline you to be clement to a man 
never before rich, and in losing you, a 
beggar—’’ 

‘Pellegrino mine,’’ cried Violante, 
turning to him with a streaming face, 
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and running to him she thrust both little 
hands impulsively against his lips, «I 
forgive you everything! And God for- 
give me for having been so hard. I am 
a wicked woman. And you kind to me 
as the archangel Gabriel, when I would 
certainly have perished had you taken 
no thought of me! And for a few paltry 
kisses I treat you like a dog. Oh, for- 
give me, and carry away no bad remem- 
brance of it in your heart.”’ 

Never were they better friends than just 
after the patching up of this quarrel. 
There is little to tell of the years that fol- 
lowed but that they continued in an ex- 
cellent understanding. 

Now almost seven years had passed 
since the departure from Florence of 
Gianni Altemura, the merchant. Five 
times had his wife been disappointed in 
her hopes of his return; andof the cruelty 
of this he must have become at last sen- 
sible, for when he wrote again of return- 
ing, it was found he had accomplished 
already the greater part of the voyage, 
and was at no great distance from the 
point of his destination. 

I leave you to imagine the jubilee held 
in Violante’s house and in her breast. 
All the events of seven years before were 
brought so near they seemed to have hap- 
pened but yesterday, while the interim 
was shrunken into insignificance. Her 
husband’s last kiss seemed still burning 
on her lips ; her arms ached and yearned 
to clasp him, and were stretched out for 
him in the empty air. The house was 
turned upside down to sweep and garnish 
for his return. 

In all this confusion arrived the courtly 
Pellegrino; he looked blankly at the seats 
piled one on top of the other in a corner, 
and the windows wide, and the water 
running all over the stone floor. 

«« Gianni is coming !’’ almost screamed 
to him Violante. ‘ There is no mistake 
this time. Yet go, my dear friend, and 
have a consecrated candle placed in every 
chapel or church—let it be one of three 
pounds, since he comes home rich as a 
Saladin !”’ 

When he returned from executing her 
comtnission, strangely moved as he was, 
infected with her joy, yet in uncertainty 
as to his own feelings, she received him 
ina manner more composed. Her whole 
face shone, yet exhibited, too, some little 
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signs of embarrassment as she drew him 
into the window-place over the river, and 
spoke to him in the following manner: 
‘« Always, I know, my dear Bacci, my 
happiness has been with you the first 
consideration. And in response -to this 
kindness of yours, you know that I do 
not fail to nourish for you the tenderest 
gratitude, which you may remain assured 
will cease only with my life. In conse- 
quence of these feelings, which we mu- 
tually harbor, I make bold to offer you a 
prayer, which is that at the first return 
of my husband you absent yourself for a 
while. You will no doubt see as clearly 
as I see why this should be a desirable 
course to pursue. Though you are his 
kinsman, it is not to an important degree, 
and I think you have never more than 
seen one another in passing, which is 
the reason why it will be difficult to ex- 
plain to him, at the first, the intimacy in 
which we live. Gradually, I will make 
all things clear to him, and on your re- 
turn,—in half a year, or a year, which 
you will employ in an agreeable manner, 
I trust, traveling,—you will be received 
by us as being his friend as much as mine. 
Far is it from me to wish you at a distance 
from any other reason than this one 
I mention. You may read in my breast 
as through glass. Yet if this did not 
seem sufficient to you, dear Bacci, still 
gratify me in my desire, though even you 
should look on it as a whim. No, vou 
will refuse nothing to Violante on a day 
so happy and so blessed, that comes in 
answer toa thousand prayers—’”’ 

Ser Pellegrino, whose eyes had been 
fixed on the beloved face while she spoke, 
did not answer at once, in such painful 
quantity did he feel his blood return upon 
his heart. With such a mournful eye did 
he contemplate her, and for such a length- 
ened space of time, that she in spite of 
herself drew her eyes from his, and looked 
down on her hands ; the happy red faded 
somewhat in her cheek, yet it was easy 
to see that this momentary embarrassment 
passed, and her point gained, she would 
be ready to frisk as a young kid, such 
furious joy rode on her galloping heart. 

At last Ser Pellegrino found his voice, 
and in this manner expressed himself: 
‘«« You said very truly, madonna, that your 
happiness must always be my first object. 
Your commands I must of necessity obey, 

















having no veritable claim to urge by reason 
of which I could hope for your favorable 
forbearance toward a mere sentiment of 
my heart, however profound and dear. 
Yet, that you should not pursue a course 
with an appreciation of only one of its 
faces, I will beg you to observe that 
while my actual presence in this house 
can only offer light difficulties, necessitat- 
ing but a trifling explanation, from the 
moment of my personality becoming 
known to your husband, my withdrawal 
from it on the very eve of his return 
might offer grave ones. He cannot fail 
to learn of my visits to you, and will be 
justified in saying, ‘What? Does he 
leave even as I arrive? Has he then any- 
thing to fear from me?’ The reasons, 
as you see, are all for my remaining, and 
it cannot be that you deceive yourself in 
that respect. Yet, madonna, I see, I 
clearly see, that you wish me gone. You 
are even now casting about in your grace- 
ful little head for something further to 
say in support of your desire that I should 
I know the signs of your face so 
well! Yes, in all these years it would be 
surprising if I had not learned to know 
you very well. Believe it, I make myself 
no illusion. But what need of a reason 
for my going is there, in fine, when you 
wish me gone? Itis your happiness which 
I am in all pledged to seek, which for five 
years demanded that I should be con- 
stantly at hand, and now demands that I 
should altogether go. Violante, my dear 
lady, I do not make you one little reproach. 
I do not ask you to consider how this sep- 
aration must affect me. Ido not complain 
that you do not know me well enough to 
trust me to be discreet, and neither in any 
manner give your husband umbrage, nor 
yet curtail your pleasures with him by 
my inopportune presence. I only ask that 
when the time of my absence has seemed 
to you fittingly long, you call me back 
from exile, and let me enjoy once more the 
benefit of your presence. Even the restored 
love of Gianni cannot forever take up all 
of your time so that there is not a fraction 
left for quiet friendship. Be all as you 
wish! And God who sees our hearts 
take pity on us all, these for their sinning, 
those for their suffering. So be it, I say! 
In deference to your wish I will this very 
day sell a little portion of land I -have 
still from my father, to enable me to meet 
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the expenses of travel, then in company 
with certain gentlemen of my acquain- 
tance who are on the verge of departure, I 
will go to Venice, where in favor of some 
service rendered by me once to that State, 
I can hope to be attached to some embassy, 
which will take me for a period more or 
less long, far from these walls enclosing 
you. Farewell, madonna! and God pre- 
serve you in health and happiness. You 
see that I do not shed one tear. None 
the less in your prayers remember me, as 
you do those that suffer some bereave- 
ment.’’ 

With that he was gone. And all that 
day with his head in a dazed condition, 
his heart numb as a creature that has re- 
ceived a heavy blow, he busied himself 
with his affairs, as in a dream transacting 
for the sale of his land, and the ordering 
of his house. At evening when he would 
naturally have gone to see his mistress, 
and take his leave of her, he felt sucha 
weakness in his spirit that he feared rather 
than desired her presence. He knew he 
could do nothing if he saw her face while 
in that mood, but fall at her feet, and con- 
jure her not to destroy him. He sent her 
in a basket of roses, red and white, by the 
hand of his faithful Filina, who was to 
detail to her his preparations for depar- 
ture, and report to him to the smallest 
circumstance how she looked and acted. 

After a bad night, very early in the 
morning he rose to go outside the city 
walls to visit with its possible purchaser, 
the orchard he desired to sell. As he ap- 
proached the gate of Saint Gallo, his eye 
was arrested by a party of mounted men 
just entering it. They appeared strangers 
and merchants. They were talking aloud 
together, and seemed in gay spirits, as men 
reaching happily the end of a long journey. 
Some subtle influence informed Pellegrino 
instantly that Gianni Altemura was 
among these. He stared at them search- 
ingly ; he turned to look after them. He 
fixed upon Gianni, a bronzed, bearded, 
comely man, who sat solidly on his horse, 
and had the fearless way of looking about 
him of one who knows he can buy any- 
thing he sees. 

Pellegrino walked on, his heart turned 
to water. Ali that day he employed him- 


self mechanically in his affairs, concluded 
his bargains, ordered his house, and left 
it in the care of Filina, who took an affec- 
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ting farewell of him, and agreed by means 
of a certain scrivener to give him news pe- 
riodically of Violante and herself. For 
convenience, he was to spend his last 
night at the inn that lodged the Venetians 
in whose company he was to ride, as well 
as the newly acquired beast that was to 
earry him. Much asa good night's rest 
before the wearisome journey was neces- 
sary, he could not find it in himself to re- 
tire. As the hour for departure drew 
nearer, he became more and more restless 
and averse to the thought of the narrow 
inn room that awaited him. He sought 
the point from which looking across the 
river, he could see her house. Hethought 
perhaps to catch the stirring of figures on 
the loggia; but either that the night was 
too dark, or that none were there, he was 
disappointed. The only light was in Tita’s 
window. They were tired with the excit- 
ing day, no doubt, and had gone early to 
rest. He had heard from many mouths 
since morning of Altemura’s return with 
untold sums and gems. His arrival made 
a stir among the merchants. 

What harm if he crossed the bridge and 
went to look at the windows on the other 
side, too, and speak a last blessing over 
the threshold ever dear? His feet, before 
he was well aware, had taken the familiar 
road, and he was soon within a few yards 
of her door, when he saw it open, and a 
muffled figure slip forth. His heart leapt, 
and then stood still. He could never be 
mistaken,—it was herself. 

Without casting a glance in any direc- 
tion, she hurried toward the bridge he had 
just passed. He let her get so far ahead 
of him that he could follow unobserved, 
for, full of wonderment as he was, he did 
not forget that he was practically already 
gone from the city in obedience to her 
command, and that she could not but be 
incensed to see him again now that the 
new order was begun. 

It was late, and the dark by-streets she 
took, deserted and still. She seemed in 
her hurry to feel no fear. What was his 
astonishment to find that the road she 
chose was precisely the one that led to 
his dwelling ! 

Having arrived in front of it, he saw 
her look up at the shuttered, unillufni- 
nated windows. After a curious, emphatic 
gesture in the air, she began battering on 
the door with the iron ring that hung 


from the lion’s mouth. She stopped a 
moment to listen, and, as all was still, 
began beating again. After what seemed 
to him a very long time, a light appeared 
in the little window over the door, and 
Filina’s cracked voice asked, «Who is 
a?” 

‘¢ It is I_—the Violante,—alone. Come 
down and open to me, for the love of all 
the saints !”’ 

Pellegrino could conceive nothing what 
this meant ; but held still that prudence 
demanded he should not show himself, 
only be ready to protect, or assist, as 
should be necessary. For never, he knew 
thus much very well, would Violante be 
coming alone to his house by night, if 
she were not assured he was absent. 

After the grinding of a key and the 
shuffling of bolts, the small door cut in 
the large one opened, and Violante push- 
ing in, flung herself on Filina’s neck be- 
fore the crone had had time to set down 
the lamp or push to the door. Just be- 
yond this, half-hidden by the pillar with 
the ring to tie the horses, stood Ser Pel- 
legrino, and listened. 

‘«Is he gone?’’ asked Violante, impet- 
uously ; ‘‘Is he gone?” 

‘The signore? But yes !—But yes,— 
many hours ago—’’ 

‘«‘Oimé! then all is in vain!’’ she 
cried, releasing Filina, to wring herhands. 
‘‘God has punished me. Yes, for the 
hardness of my heart he has sent me 
this. Would I were in my grave! But 
soon I shall be!”’ 

‘‘What grieves you so, Nina, little 
heart of mine? Is it possible he has not 
come even this time, that husband of 
yours? Ah, it is ill done in him, tc the 
point of deserving hell—’”’ 

‘‘No! You are mistaken! He has 
come !—Filina.’’ Violante here flung her 
arms around the old woman’s neck again, 
and sobbed on her breast, pouring forth 
her grief in a rapid stream. ‘‘He has 
come,—but he is changed to me. And I 
to him, one would think. We are not 
the same as once! It is not the same! 
We scarcely know what to say to one 
another,—we force ourselves to speak. 
He is like a stranger; he does not even 
look the same,—he has a great beard, 
and his. skin is almost black, and he is 
grown thick. And Ican see that he does 
not think I am the same either, he hardly 














said once how pretty I am, while he used 
to be singing on that key from morning 
till night. Who knows how many he has 
loved since me,-—one in every port, no 
‘ doubt! He pays no attention to what I 
say or do, but expects me to wait on him, 
it would appear, like a servant-wench 
without wages. This very morning,— 
imagine it! after being just reunited, he 
left me to go and see some merchants 
with whom he madea pretext to have bus- 
iness. And this evening,—the first even- 
ing, Filina!—he is gone out cheerfully 
again, with scarcely an apology, on some 


very urgent affair in connection with the . 


Greek intagli he brought. And he pre- 
sented me,—me, Fiiina !—with a robe of 
azure silk he brought trom Persia. Pale 
azure to me, with this complexion, these 
eyes! It is too much! Where—where 
is Pellegrino? Iwant him back! Itis he 
only loves me,—itis him Ilove! All this 
day how I have missed him,—what lone- 
some hours, my God! I see now that al- 
ways I have loved him, but because he was 
at my feet I could not knowit. Ifhe were 
here would I not cast myself in his arms, 
saying, ‘‘Take me, hide me away, never 
let me go back to that other, who does 
not know to deserve me, that stranger, 
that money-maker, that merchant! Ah, 
Pellegrino, Pellegrino, with that sad face 
always so full of affection, that voice of 
solicitude. No one cares now what I suf- 
fer. How he looked at me in parting ! 
It cuts me like a knife to remember, it 
burns me like fire. If I could only at 
least beg his pardon. I was so blind to 
the state of my heart—try to figure to 
yourself, Filina, a being so benighted ! 
—that I wanted him to go, that daily com- 
panion for five years, merely so that he 
would not be in our way! I grudged 
him, in what I thought to be my new 
happiness, even the poor little offices of 
gratitude which I could not in decency 
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be withholding after a devotion so long. 
Filina, I cannot, I will not go home 
again, to have that other come in the mid- 
dle of the night and take quietly, as a 
matter of course, to find me waiting. Let 
me stay here in hiding, while he wonders 
a little bit ; and to-morrow we will send 
after Pellegrino mine, or I will follow him 
under a disguise; I will follow him over 
the earth on my knees. Filina, he is the 
only one in all the world worthy ofa 
woman’s love. I dedicate mine to him 
henceforth, and God use me as I shall be 
tender to him !”’ 

Ser Pellegrino in the shadow heard this, 
yet did not stir. He was trembling in all 
his limbs, and the tears ran down his face 
like rain. 

He felt a curious relief, something as 
death must be after great pain, when he 
heard footsteps, a panting like an old 
dog’s, and recognized Tita approaching 
as fast as her legs would bring her. She 
passed without seeing him, and ducked 
under the low door. He heard a great 
outburst of voices, and ran down the 
street, out of the way of all sounds. 

Not until three years had passed did 
Pellegrino return. 

At his first meeting with Violante it 
seemed to him he saw what is seldom 
given mortal man to see, a dream come 
true: one dreamed on that last night while 
he stood in concealment, and fought the 
good fight. She came toward him lead- 
ing by the hand a sturdy little boy who 
could just walk, followed by.a b4lia with 
a rosy infant in arms. Her face was 
peaceful and plump, ker laugh from the 
heart. Her brown eye, if it did at times 
take on a look of wifely jealousy and 
petty concern for the family, was of those 
that sleep well and light up easily with 
smiles. Her conversation turned con- 
stantly on Gianni and the children. All 
as he had foreseen. 
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DAYS WITH THE SKYLARK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


y a” England, 
along with 

the abundant 
use of hedges, 
vines, flowers, 


shrubs, and 

evergreens, 

there is associ- 

ated a famil- 

iar, joyous, 

overflowing 

‘ bird-life, the 

like of which about American houses is 

scarcely known ; for it is a law in nature 

that the voice follows the vine. A warm 

morning in May, or, toward sundown, the 

melodies that gush forth from the green 

nesting-places about an English yard, 
make one dream of Eden. 

But you cannot have these beautiful 

creaturés about you without becoming in- 

terested. Walk whither you will, they 
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hover and are heard about your path. If 
the walker be a poet, this inescapable ac- 
companiment to his rambles takes effect 
upon his sympathies, his imagination. 
Hence the truth, so noteworthy here, 
that in English poetry the bird holds a 
place that it does not hold, has never 
held, in any other. What other litera- 
ture contains so many poems, or pas- 
sages in poems, of the highest order of 
genius, on such a subject? A volume 
may be made on the birds of Wordsworth 
alone. And yet their writers on nature 
complain of the inadequacy of their bird 
literature. 

I had many chances of testing with 
people high and low the universal affec- 
tion for birds. At Kew Gardens, for in- 
stance, I encountered in a retired part 
one of the policemen, and asked him re- 
garding the yearly appearance there of 
the nightingale. Usually a few pairs 
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may be found in the more secret regions, 
but this season none had been heard. 
Then I gave him this cue for talking 
about the robin. He had had one as a 
winter companion in his little round- 
house, into which he retreated for meals 
and from the storm. How he warmed to 
his subject! «W’y, sir, ’e would come 
in an’ set on the table an’ take ’is break- 
fast with me just as friendly! One day 
I missed ’im. I called an’ called, but ’e 
didn’t answer. By an’ by he comes limp- 
in’ to me from under the bushes, all 
a-bleedin’ an’ a-lookin’ at me so pitiful. 
An’ w’en I took ‘im up, ’e fell over an’ 
died right in my ‘an’. ’E was a terrible 
fighter.’’ 

There were tears in his voice, and I re- 
spected his feelings too much to look to 
see whether they were not in his eyes 
also. He was a brave old redbreast him- 
self, in his scarlet waistcoat, with the « V. 
R.’’ on his shoulder; and a genuine Eng- 
lish hedge-fence of thick, bushy whiskers 
separated his nose from his ears, making 
of the latter the most mysterious little 
preserves for wild game. An American 


wren would have been delighted to build 
its nest in the depths of one. 


In the terraced gardens at Richmond it 
was the same. I asked the guard about 
the nightingale, to start him to talking 
about the robin. ‘If you will come this 
way, sir,’ he said, his manner changing 
to one of the liveliest cordiality ; and we 
hurried along a path to his little round- 
house. Within this he disappeared, 
quickly reappearing with some crumbs, 
which he began to scatter, all the time 
calling out in a manner the most plead- 
ing and respectful : «« Bobbie! Bobbie !’’ 
The sparrows responded. They had not 
heard the crumbs fall; but they had 
learned that a blessing went with those 
kindly accents. But Bobbie—where was 
he? Five minutes passed, and still at 
intervals the silence was broken by that 
appealing cry—‘: Bobbie! Bobbie!’ I 
would have gone away, but the old 
man’s disappointment was so deep, so 
real, that he could not show me his com- 
rade. Ah! there he was under the 
hedge, very shy because of a stranger, 
and just venturing to dart at a sparrow 
or pick up a crumb. As for the old 
guardsman, if the Duke of York had 
suddenly crept out from under the 
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bushes, he could not have been more 
reverential, loyal, and delighted. 

At the Zodlogical Gardens it was again 
much the same. The bird-keeper there 
expressed his preference for an American 
fly-catcher, which he had trained by 
throwing bits of worm here and there 
into the air, and having the bird take 
them one after another with incredible 
grace and lightness. But when we left 
the fly-catcher, he led me into his little 
roundhouse. «Now, sir,’’ he said, «I 
don’t know whether he will do it to- 
day, but if he will, you can hear him 
say ‘Joey! Joey!’ and ‘Bully! Bully’ 
Bully!’”’ and hereupon he turned to « 
cage in which perched an old Persia: 
nightingale. The bulbul of the Orient 
had long flitted before my imagination 
as a very poetic and unapproachable be- 
ing ; and to be confronted with one and 
invited to hear him merely pronounce 
his own and his family name, was im- 
measurably shocking. After much coax- 
ing, after his cage door had been opened, 
and he had been twitted and punched 
in the ribs for his inability to pronounce 
his own name, Joseph threw back his 
head, and in the wheeziest, most miserable 
voice uttered something that sounded like 
‘*Joey,’’ but may have been his deepest 
curse of enfeebled rage. But his family 
name he refused to utter; and I left Joseph 
Bulbul with the feeling that one more 
dream of my lifetime had been shattered. 
But then he was eight years old; and 
what might not a long residence in Lon- 
don have done to chill his spirit and be- 
fog his vocal memory. One might as soon 
have expected the Prisoner of Chillon to 
play Falstaff. 

‘‘T had supposed,”’ I said to the keeper, 
a man of fine, quiet, beautiful nature, 
“that you would have had a pet robin 
about your place.’’ 

«« Ah, but I couldn’t, sir,’’ he answered 
quickly, with regret. ‘So many people 
are always passing here.”’ 

Out on Hampstead Heath a policeman, 
to whom I had spoken of Keats’ ode to 
the nightingale. said: «Oh, yes; I sent 
a copy of the paper containing an ac- 
count of the unveiling of the American 
Memorial to friends of mine in Albany, 
New York.’’ I tried to imagine an 
American policeman doing a thing like 
that. 
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Among the gentlemen of England and 
atnong the nobility the love of birds be- 
comes active in measures of protection, 
in watchfulness to prevent the disappear- 
ance of species. Not long since, a certain 
lord, whose name I forbear to call, honor- 
ing his modesty, ordered from a dealer a 
pair of Siberian birds called the nut- 
cracker. Itds believed to migrate to Eng- 
land in great numbers about every forty 
or fifty years. The birds were supplied. 


“More!’’ said his lordship. The birds 
were supplied, 


«More!’’ said his lord- 


a 
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ship. The birds were supplied. + More!’’ 
said his lordship. The birds came. 

‘* Enough!”’ said his lordship. He had 
found that the species was not extinct. 
An Englishman said to me with some 
heat that the people would like it better 
if the Prince of Wales took more interest 
in such subjects—an incredible remark. 
Even one of the leading banking houses 
of London has adopted for telegraphic 
use a code of words made up of the 
names of birds ; and you cannot heara 
lark sing without translating it into: 
‘« Please make inquiries at the post-office 
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for your letters.’’ This year I could 
never see the cormorant in Saint James’ 
park twisting around on her nest with- 
out reading the sign she gave—‘‘ We 
have letters for you."’ 

And wherever in London there is a 
park, a square, a nook, in which birds 
can live and build, there they are wel- 
comed, and every attempt to dislodge 
them is resented and opposed. The Gar- 
dens of Gray’s Inn are still a regret with 
the Londoners, who even nowadays write 
poems to them, and recall their departed 

glory. The librarian showed me 
an unpublished manuscript of 
Lord Bacon’s, written in 1600, 
and detailing certain memoranda 
of expense for a thousand red 
roses, and two hundred eglan- 
tines, and fruit-trees, and what 
not see; for his lordship planted 
whole alleys of burnet, and wild 
thyme, and water-mints, so that he 
might crush them under his feet 
as he took a philosophic walk, 
and have the air perfumed for the 
conception and delivery of his 
massive ideas. 

Those were the days — la- 
mented still—when they were 
the fashionable lounge of Lon- 
don— where Pepys saw fine 
ladies, and where Mrs. Pepys, 
on being told of this, came af- 
ter church to study the fash- 
ions of her own gowns—where 
Sir Roger loved to clear his 
pipes in good air, and was 
pleased to have every one no- 
tice the strength with which 
he still exerted his morning 
hems. Then came the days 
of the accursed Verulam build- 
ing, as Lamb called it, shut- 

ting in the gardens on 

one side, and standing 

there accursed still ; his 
protest against the ruin of the place is 
but the outcry raised against every fresh 
encroachment. And now that the thou- 
sand red roses are long since dead, and 
the foot of his lordship no longer presses 
the thyme, nor the air is thunder-stricken 
by Sir Roger’s hems, what the Londoners 
love them for is their memories, their trees, 
and the birds that come to them still from 
an old habit of the Baconian past. 
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This feeling rose to the surface a few 
years ago. A school-room had been or- 
dered for the park, and a flight of letters 
came protesting that it would drive away 
the rooks. Students, occupants of cham- 
bers, benchers—all feed the birds. The 
librarian, who has written a book on the 
gardens, has made a list of the different 
species to be found there. One of the 
benchers, who courteously walked with 
me through the grounds—now open to 
the public no longer—took the deepest 
interest in this subject. Even the police- 
man, who was my guide at first, assured 
me, in response to my inquiry, that as 
many as twenty pairs of young rooks 
had been ‘rejuvenated’’ this season. 
As he had shortly before told me that the 
chapel had been «‘ what was called reno- 
verated,’’? my passion for young rooks 
was at this juncture somewhat diverted 
to his peculiar method of forming the 
English verb. 

Likewise at Saint Paul’s. The flights of 
pigeons have been increasing, and if you 
pass there some clear noon, you will not 
say which are thicker—the birds or the 
crowd of people, engaged in sharing with 
them their lunches. Long since they 
have become a menace, not only to the 
sculptures and other parts of the archi- 
tecture, but to pious folk waiting for the 
opening of the cathedral doors. Besides 
the pigeons, robins, redstarts, finches, 
even larks, penetrate to this far inland 
city retreat. 

At Hampstead, near Keats’ old home, 
I noticed a colony of rooks quieting down 
at sunset in the tree-tops of a gentleman’s 
small yard. There must have been a 
hundred of them ; and I tried to think of 
an American harboring as many crows 
on his premises, or of American boys 
being kept in restraint with their shot- 
guns. But these birds were as sacred 
and as welcome as though they had been 
a flight of angels. 

I had not come to England to study 
birds. The hours given now and then to 
this subject merely represented bits of 
time left over from other things that en- 
gaged me much more—art, architecture, 
literature, life. But when I set foot on 
those shores it was with the thought of 
at last hearing the two singers that are 
the most celebrated also in human song ; 
and I had not been a week in London be- 
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fore I went into the country to hear the 
spring ecstasies of the skylark, and in 
time to meet the nightingale on his 
arrival. 

My first experience with the skylarks 
was in a large meadow on the outskirts 
of Canterbury one Sunday afternoon. I 
was in search of woodlands where I 
might later hope to find the nightingale, 
and was crossing this field without think- 
ing of them, when at once I was in their 
midst. A strong wind was blowing, and 
I saw then what I had never understood 
or found described—the method by which 
the bird soars. And for days afterward, 
sometimes when it was calm, at others 
when the wind was almost a gale, I had 
further chances of noting this. 

Suppose yourself in a large English 
meadow. Fora radius of some twenty- 
five yards there will be a circle of silence. 
The birds see you and keep at about that 
distance. But beyond, in every direc- 
tion, you hear the larks. The earth is 
alive with them. Their busy, cheery 
chatter converts a silent field into an am- 
phitheater of voices. They are not sing- 
ing; these are their ground-notes, and 
constitute, one may suppose, their or- 
dinary conversations about practical af- 
fairs: ‘«Peep-o! Come out from behind 
that tuft of leaves! Iseeyou!’’ «Have 
you found a worm yet?’ “Five, de- 
licious!’* «You might have saved me 
one.”’ ‘TI couldn’t, my dear; they were 
crawling away for their lives.’’ ‘Who 
do you suppose that tall fellow is stand- 
ing back yonder? And what’s he up 
to?”? «I don’t know. We'll keep an 
eyeon him. Better come this way." 

All at once, because the sweet blue so 
far above invites him, because of the ex- 
ultant joy in mere life, because of a sud- 
den instinctive thrill of the love passion, 
one of them, with a quick upward spring, 
has launched itself in the air several feet 
from the ground. Its earthly talk has 
ceased, its heavenly song begun. If the 
thrill has been very powerful, you will 
hear the most tumultuous song, and look 
out for the highest order of flight. If at 
the first moment any minor impulse 
starts it upward, the singing will be less 
remarkable, and after a lower flight the 
bird will sink. I learned by much ob- 
servation to associate the vehemence of 
the opening song with the height to 
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THE PIGEONS AT ST. PAUL'S. 


which the bird was sure to rise: 
it was so like human life. 

The lark has thrown itself into the 
air, then, several feet from the ground, 
not perpendicularly, but with a slanting 
start; and has thus completed the first 
of those short flights, or runs with its 
wings, which are to carry it to the zenith. 
As it hovers here a moment, it perhaps 
finds out, if it has not already done so, 
the direction of the wind, and soon turns 
its breast toward it. It knows nothing 
of our theories of forces in mechanics ; 
but its whole flight thereafter consists in 
driving itself against the wind in such a 
way, that it is sent upward in a straight 
line nearly over the spot from which it 
arose. The wind may be strong enough 
to bear it to one side of this ; there may 
be too little, and it will be drawn to the 

other ; but in the 

main, the bird at 

the apex of its 

flight is 

not very 

far away from the base. I 

——* have nothing to say re- 
garding those who have 
written that the skylark rises 


in spiral curves, but I did not observe 
this in some two or three weeks of fre- 


quent observation. At times, it is true, 
the bird will turn tail to the wind and 
give itself up to be swept along for a 
short distance, then turning in an arc to 
face it again ; but a flight in closed cir- 
cles I never witnessed. 

Whether, when the bird has soared to 
the height that satisfies, he remains there 
or commences instantly to sink, there is 
no means of ascertaining; for he is so 
far away that the eye could not register 
any such fact, be it the one or the other. 
But, apparently, he holds himself at the 
highest point, sometimes for several min- 
utes, and from there, a minute quivering 
orb of ray-like song, scatters his notes 
over the world. It is from that height 
that Shelley drew down his poem. 
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The descent is varied and peculiarly 
beautiful. All methods lie between two 
extremes. The calmest is when the bird 
simply keeps its wings outspread motion- 
less, or agitates them with rapid quiver- 
ing, and is drawn slowly down by its 
own weight—lower, lower, always sing- 
ing still, until its feet touch the earth 
again. The other is when he turns his 
tail to the zenith, draws his feathers 
close, and cleaves the air like a down- 
ward bolt. Between these are others less 
beautiful and determinate. The whole 
performance, song and flight together, is 
among the most stupendous things in 
nature. Old, ever new, exquisite mir- 
acle of the English fields—no wonder 
that English poetry long ago found it 
out and returns to it still with an unsat- 
isfied yearning of the eye and the spirit ! 

The skylark for the sun. But what of 
that lone singer who since creation has 
charmed the ear of the world amid 
darkness ? 

I hunted for the nightingale long be- 
fore I found him. I lay hidden in far 
green English woods while the black 
shadows crept through the trees and 
after the last notes of throstle and ouzel 
were hushed, leaving the earth tense 
with waiting silence; and he was not 
there. I remembered an American who 
had told me that the bird would always 
be in the next woods ; and into the next 
woods I sometimes actually went; but 
he was not there. At last, one afternoon, 
as I was sitting on the cricket ground at 
Canterbury, near an Englishman, whose 
pipe had long been sending its little blue 
clouds of smoke across my nose, I spoke 
up out of the friendly vapor, confiding to 
him the ground of my despair; and 
forthwith he led me to a place where I 
should be satisfied. But it was not until 
I had known the weariness of further 
disappointments that reward of my pa- 
tient waiting came at last, pressed down 
and running over. 

The place was a deep railway gorge in 
an enclosure of several acres filled with 
trees and undergrowth—a bit of wildest 
England near at hand. There was a 
double warning posted up against tres- 
pass, by a railway company and by the 
owner of the estate; but as I hung on 
the outskirts one twilight, suddenly out 
of the far middle depths a few notes 
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reached me as a summons that must be 
heeded ; and preferring to take the con- 
sequences, whatever they might be, I 
quickly climbed the wall and crept noise- 
lessly nearer to the bird, which was sit- 
ting in a low tree-top, and could not have 
been more than twenty paces off when 
the limit of my ambush was reached. 
There I stopped to listen, thinking not 
more of him than of Keats’ ode, which 
was sounding louder and louder in my 
ears as though I were approaching the 
very spot from which it was taken. And 
indeed I had invaded a nook of marvel- 
ous woodland beauty. Around me were 
the grass, the thicket, and the wild fruit- 
tree, with the white hawthorn in bloom. 

The bird was sitting in a tree imme- 
diately over the railroad track. ‘Twice a 
train passed, interrupting him for a few 
minutes ; and in a quarter of an hour a 
black cat crept across an open space to- 
ward his perch, when he ceased singing. 

But my greatest time with the night- 
ingale came a few evenings later. It 
was about eight o’clock. The air was 
fresh and sweet with the incense of the 
boughs. The head of the musk-rose was 
I was 
walking slowly through the gorge, which 
I had again invaded, when a nightingale 
burst into song from the top of a low 
hawthorn not ten yards away. I crept 
nearer until I stood squarely in front of 
the tree, looking straight up toward the 
snowy boughs amid which he rested. 
And thete I listened until out of sheer 
weariness with delight I went away. 
Not only hearing this one, but far up the 
gorge atiother had begun, and the two 
sang against each other—the more dis- 
tant seeming but an echo given back by 
the night. It was one of those events in 
a lifetime from which no element is lack- 
ing to ntake it a perfect experience. 

Afterwards, one Sunday morning, I 
heard one after another on the road be- 
tween London and Canterbury, in the 
deep-green hedges. 

The nightingale sings in musical 
phrases, some longer, some shorter, all 
separated by rests of about equal length. 

The first marvel is the infinite varietv 
of these phrases. A phrase consisting of 
a single note will reappear again and 
again; but the bird is forever throwing 
out fresh combinations of notes, for any 


heavy that night with dewy wine. 
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repetition of which the ear listens in 
vain. Another characteristic, no less 
wonderful, is the unerring beauty of the 
law with which the singer makes phrases 
succeed each other, distributing high 
notes and low notes, long notes and short 
notes, pure vocal sounds and sounds with 
consonantal modifications in bewildering 
grace, so that the whole song is wrought 
out on the air as alinked chain of sounds, 
barred with silence, forever changing, 
forever harmonious. 

This double effect is enhanced by style. 
The bird is classed among the ecstatic 
singers ; but there is no hurry, no ruf- 
fling, no confusion. The noble calm, the 
passionate repose, with which it delivers 
its mighty song reveal not only its art 
but the royal line from which it is de- 
scended. In comparison, the skylark is 
a clodhopper. Every note is wrought 
out to the last degree, of perfection, as 
though it were priceless. The notes 
themselves are of silvery 
clearness, and as soft as a 
zephyr. While I listened, a 
few feet away, they did not 
break loud upon the ‘ear; 
when I walked off to the dis- 
tance of some twenty yards, 
they were so startlingly dis- 
tinct that the bird might have 
been perched on my shoulder. 

Over all other qualities — 
richness, sweetness, clearness, 
calmness—one quality reigns 
supreme—fineness. 
And the fineness of his 
song expresses the fine- 
ness of his whole na- 
ture. With the first 
glance at the nightin- 
gale, you might rank 
him with the dullest, 
commonest twitterers 
of the hedges and the 
fields. But look intent- 
ly. How perfectly he 
is dressed —in unno- 
ticeable grays and 
browns insensibly 
shaded. And under 
his dress, what a fig- 
ure. What symmetry 
of line and proportion. 

Such manners, such a 
bearing. High-born is 
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stamped on all that he is and does. The 
eagle himself is not more proud and se- 
rene. He has the air of holding himself 
at a sacred value, as the most delicate of 
organisms for the finest music of earth. 

Whether or not the nightingale sings 
in what, humanly speaking, is the major 
or the minor key, that, | am sure, de- 
pends upon the listener. I know that 
downward from of old has come this 
poetic tradition—through Virgil, and 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton; 
but here, as elsewhere in life, perhaps 
one finds what one wishes and takes 
away only what one brings. To my own 
ear the song was neither major nor 
minor; but to my thoughts it became 
either or both. The remembrance of 
Keats and his ode—surely the strain fell 
into minor at that moment. And when- 
ever I have recalled it since, it is minor 
throughout, as all unequaled beauty is 
that lives in the memory alone. 
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By LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 


AN, as we are taught to believe, is 

the supreme result of the laws of 
evolution—that is so far as our limited 
powers of observation go ; for, of course, 
there may be unknown steps upward in 
the evolutionary ladder, after we have 
shuffled off this mortal coil, of which we 
can know nothing, though the Society 
for Psychical Research may do great 
things toward enlightening us soon. And 
there may be, as scientific professors have 
ingeniously suggested, beings in the 
fourth dimension who, by the posses- 
sion of that happy fourth, can withdraw 
themselves beyond the ken of us unluck- 
ier mortals who must live only in the 
meager three, and never reveal themselves 
to our eyes unless they so wish. If such 
gifted beings should really exist, it must 
be an ever humiliating thought for us 
that they should invariably remain in 
their fourth- dimensional space, and so 


carefully and inexorably avoid coming 


into contact with us. For it is unneces- 
sary to observe that the greater includes 
the less, and that if a fourth-dimensional 
man choose to hold converse with his 
three-dimensional brother, he could per- 
fectly well do so until, let us say for ex- 
ample, he became bored, when he could 
make use of his fourth dimension, and 
disappear until his spirits and courage 
were sufficiently restored. If ever such 
an experiment were made it was appar- 
ently final and conclusive. The inter- 
course was interrupted once and forever. 
And if the trial were attempted at a coun- 
try-house party it really is not to be won- 
dered at. It would have been better for 
the fourth-dimensional man to have set 
about his experiences in the stone age ; 
there was then, at least, some wild inter- 
est about life; the pains of civilization 
had not set in. It really makes one won- 
der whether the human race has not been 
evolving in the wrong direction for all 
these many centuries ; whether we shall 
not have to take a step backwards and 
strike out on a new line. For civilized 
man, we proudly say, is a step higher 


already than his black or yellow brother ; 
evolution has borne him upwards. 

But can it really be the proper sort of 
evolution which results in men univer- 
sally agreeing to do things they don't like, 
which are useless, and which are demor- 
alizing? If one examines into the quan- 
tity of such things, one is struck with 
the extraordinary number of distasteful 
and unprofitable duties which man has 
laid upon himself, and one keenly won- 
ders why. Wearing high hats or horri- 
bly starched collars on a hot day, or 
patent leather boots, giving dinner par- 
ties, or crushes, paying afternoon calls 
on people you would prefer going miles 
to avoid, —doing a thousand and one 
things you would infinitely rather not do, 
even down to the shaking of hands, which 
is usually an intensely disagreeable oper- 
ation, and worst of all giving, or going 
to country-house parties! Why have we 
laid all these self-denying ordinances on 
ourselves? Were they written in the 
book of the laws of evolution? And if 
so, when may we expect to take the next 
step—the step out of the country-house 
party stage into one which will no longer 
entail upon us such deadly trials of 
patience ? 

For I conceive that no one who will 
honestly examine his soul on this ques- 
tion will not find the answer come out 
unhesitatingly and pat, «‘ Country-house 
parties are a deadly bore.’’ I am talk- 
ing, of course, of facts and not of theo- 
ries, and I am dealing with the general 
rule of which the exceptions are the 
proof. Asa general rule, I feel sure that 
all honest examiners of their souls will 
agree with me that they shrink from the 
country-house-visit ordeal as they would 
from a swim in the Thames with the 
thermometer below freezing. The whole 
thing isuncongenial, is a mistake. Your 
misery positively begins in your own 
home before starting. You have to select 
your clothes without any approach to a 
certainty whether you are selecting the 
right ones, be it for the day or for the 














evening—(this is a woman's trial, to be. 
sure, ‘but it is all the ‘nore important for 
that, woman being the superior creature), 
—for you neither know what day ‘‘amuse- 
ments ’’ are to be provided for you, nor 
what kind of a party, big or small, you 
will have to meet when the day is over. 
It would be a kindness on the part of 
hosts if they would send you a ‘pro- 
gram of entertainments’’ as a guide, 
(unless, indeed, they be of the blessed 
sort who leave you entirely alone to 
please yourself), indicating also the num- 
ber to dine every night. The only indi- 
cation you do probably have is that «‘a 
few people ’’ will be staying in the house. 
And that phrase increases your distaste 
for moving away from your own nest. 
For who are the «few people?’’ It is 
possible, not probable, that amongst them 
you may find a friend of your own; and 
that is dangerous, because country-house 
visits form excellent conditions for the 
spoiling of friendships, owing, probably, 
to mutual irritability of nerves. It is 
probable that there may be two or three 
acquaintances ; it is almost certain that 
the majority will be strangers to you. It 
is a moot question, perhaps, whether the 
majority of one's fellow-creatures are in- 
teresting or the reverse ; but there can be 
no doubt that in a country-house they 
usually lose whatever interest they may 
have, and upon them settles down a cloud 
of uncompromising dullness. 

The cloud already appears, bigger than 
a man’s hand, when you arrive at the 
end of the railway journey. You have 
to drive, probably in a closed carriage, 
which is already bad enough, for some 
miles in company with fellow-victims up- 
on whom you have never set eyes before. 
You have to make conversation ; dive for 
points of contact. It is horribly depress- 
ing! You talk about the state of the 
roads, the landscape (if it is summer), 
the fineness of the trees, the last new 
play, the new woman, any of the trite 
subjects which language was invented to 
avoid, and you feel your brain becoming 
sensibly more pulpy every moment, till 
vou look forward to the goal of your jour- 
ney, which you regarded a short time be- 
fore with chill distaste, as a haven of re- 
lief. But when you reach it, you are dis- 
couragingly conscious that, in spite of 
your best efforts, your greeting must wear 
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a forced and pinchbeck air ; and after tea, 
during which such acquaintances as may 
be present greet you with an intimacy 
which you probably resent, and the stran- 
gers eye you with a what-kind-of-a-per- 
son-will-this-turn-out-to-be air which stif- 
fens your already rising bristles, you are 
glad to get to the solitude of your room, 
and gather your forces for the series of 
trials which now lie before you. 

These, ungrateful as the sentiment will 
appear, may be taken to vary directly in 
proportion to the amount of pains which 
your hosts give themselves to entertain 
you. Your heartfelt prayer is that you 
may be left to your own devices. If that 
be so, although there are certain fixed 
occasions, such as meals (to which I will 
presently revert), which you cannot pos- 
sibly avoid, still, since you are left inter- 
vals of recuperation, you may be able 
to support them with a creditable amount 
of resignation, and a comfortable sense of 
self-congratulation that you have been an 
element of brightness and pleasure to the 
rest of the country-house party. 

But it is seldom that hosts have the tact- 
ful strength of mind to treat their guests 
with so much sense; and you will find 
yourself posed at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing with the hopeless question, ‘‘ Now 
what would you like to do?”’ They will 
have settled and arranged all about the 
afternoons, but with a hazy consciousness 
that the guests may like to have some 
time to themselves, will have left the 
mornings unprovided for ; unfortunately, 
the consciousness does not crystallize it- 
self out into a concrete form. You may 
tentatively pretend work to do, or letters 
to write, and say that you think you will 
go to your own room. Even if you 
achieve a consent to this, your object will 
probably be defeated. For, in England. 
the bed-room is almost universally looked 
upon as a place only to be slept in or to 
be ill in, and to be avoided as a plague- 
hospital by healthy persons in the day- 
time. You will, therefore, find it, instead 
of the secure retreat which you had hoped, 
in an uncompromising state of flying 
sheets and disarranged furniture,—quite 
probably in the possession of rampant 
housemaids, who will glare upon you as 
if you were some strange animal cooped 
from a neighboring menagerie, and will 
put you swiftly and incontinently to flight. 
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But, as a rule, you will not achieve the 
consent which will submit you to this 
sad experience. For politeness and hos- 
pitality, as generally understood, seem 
to consist largely in the assumption 
that you do not know what you would 
best like to do with your own time. So 
your suggestion is met with, no doubt, 
well-meant, but exasperating assurances 
that «*You have come down here for a 
good rest and holiday, and cannot possi- 
bly be allowed to go slaving away in your 
room.’’ 

Under pains of appearing rude and un- 
sociable, you cannot insist too much ; 
and, to save your temper the annoyance 
of further discussion, you accept any 
proposal that is put forward. Such 
proposals are generically similar; their 
result is that you are sent off, against 
your will, to do nothing, in which em- 
ployment you are to be aided by compan- 
ions in slavery, who probably feel the 
weight of the chains as much as your- 
self, and are equally engaged in the en- 
deavor to appear as if there was nothing 
they liked so much. It makes one feel as 
if one were buttoned in, under constraint. 
On occasions of the kind, I have felt an 
almost irresistible inclination to do any- 
thing to prove that I have not lost my in- 
dividual will; climb the nearest tree, for 
instance, or roll in the nearest flower-bed; 
but, fortunately for my reputation for san- 
ity, I have hitherto been able to preserve 
my self-control far enough to avoid such 
open breaches of civilized decorum. 

Of course, if it be the shooting or hunt- 
ing season, the men are in a better case. 
They may possibly be packed off with 
guns for the day when they want to be 
hunting, or vice versa; that, however, is 
a very minor evil. But for women who 
do not care for trudging after the shoot- 
ers, which always seems to me to be a 
squaw-like occupation ; or, who are un- 
able, if there be hunting, to ride, the con- 
ditions are, with the small variation of pos- 
sibilities depending upon temperature or 
weather, always the same. Unhappily, 
these conditions usually involve listening, 
however unwillingly, to the interchange 
and discussion of the spiciest and freshest 
scandals in all their detail,—a torture for 
any really intelligent woman which Dante 
might well have included in his Inferno. 

Sundays are the same for both sexes 
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all the year round. True, you may go to 
church; but that is certainly not an 
amusement, or ought not to be, under 
any circumstances; and after the con- 
straint of the walk there, and with the 
prospect of the walk back, and the irrita- 
tion of being blocked in between people 
with whom you have the feeling that, al- 
though they are strangers, you have to 
behave as if, for the time, you were in the 
same family, it seems to you, however 
dévote you may be, that you are casting 
an insult upon religion. Then the Sun- 
day afternoon! How vividly you appre- 
ciate Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of the 
English Sunday in the country as being 
‘©a day of heavy meals and long walks !’’ 
Indigestion and. objectless pedestrian ex- 
ercise! Can the spirits of the most cheer 
fully disposed human being rise trium 
phant over such depressing conditions 
But to revert to the average week-day 
afternoon. The marked difference be- 
tween this and the morning is that you 
are frankly and openly constrained to do 
the will of your hosts and not your own. 
You are one of a certain number of pawns 
in their hands, to be moved as they please ; 
but you have the additional disadvantage 
over the ivory pawn, that you are obliged 
to appear delighted at the movement, 
whereas he remains impassive, coldly un- 
concerned. I willtake, as being the more 
usual hospitable device for the pleasing 
of guests, that of being driven to places 
of interest. This, to begin with, entails 
a haphazard grouping of the pawns which 
may turn out quite contrary to their taste. 
Drives of this kind must be taken in en- 
tirely congenial company, or else they are 
a sore trial; for you are chained hand 
and foot. Even the morning experiences 
are better ; for if, during them, you find 
yourself chafed beyond endurance, you 
can always, as a last resort, invent some 
plausible excuse for leaving your com- 
panions and making your way to the 
house to soothe your nerves a little in 
welcome solitude. But itis quite impos- 
sible for you to stop the carriage and in- 
sist upon getting out. It would be use- 
less even if you did, if you are a woman. 
For a male fellow-prisoner would most 
assuredly consider it his bounden duty— 
and under the rules of courtesy he could 
not do otherwise, and should not, there- 
fore, be blamed—to get out, too, and force 
44 
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his company upon you, which is just what 
you do not want. ‘The only thing to do 
is togrin and bear it; and the sense of 
imprisonment, combined with the duty 
of looking as if you liked it, and of mak- 
ing conversation with your chance com- 
panions with whom you have nothing 
else in common but present conditions, is 
quite sufficient to annihilate interest in 
any place, however interesting, by the 
time you get there. 

The drive back may be preceded by 
a redistribution of the pawns; unless, 
however, you have extraordinary luck, 
this will produce no amelioration of 
your lot, and you will reach the five o’ 
clock tea-table tired out, nerves ex- 
hausted, depressed. The rest and re- 
pose of the day may then be counted 
upon; your excuses of obligations to 
write letters are really accepted as valid, 
and you can retire to your room for a 
blessed hour or two of solitude, to freshen 
yourself up in the companionship of the 
book you want to read, or indulge, if your 
taste lies that way, in the luxuries of the 
pen—enjoy, in fact, any relaxation of 
mind and body for which you may feel 
inclined. 


If your hostess is very hospitable, dis- 
appointment, however, may still await 


you here: for she may intrude upon 
you, with, of course, the best resolutions 
in the world, for a chat ; and, although 
you are sensible that your nerves and tem- 
per have got the better of you in a man- 
ner quite humiliating, you find it more 
and more difficult to restrain yourself 
from an ungrateful outburst of rudeness ; 
for the one subject of conversation which 
is always dancing to the tip of your 
tongue is the waste of time, the boredom, 
entailed by country-house visits. 
Dinner-time which follows is, perhaps, 
the least trying portion of your country- 
house social experiences. It is not better, 
and, on the whole, it is probably not 
worse than the usual dinner-party. True, 
there is often imported into the conversa- 
tion an undue admixture of horsy and 
doggy talk ; and not unfrequently, also, 
there is disproportionate discussion, 
amongst county people who may be pres- 
ent, of people and questions of merely 
county or local importance, in which it is 
really bevond the power of visitors from 
other parts of the country to beat up any 
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interest. Still, the dinner, and the after- 
dinner, is less trying than the rest of the 
day, probably for the reason that that is 
the meal, and that the time, which you 
feel are naturally set aside for social 
claims, and the artificiality of the whole 
thing is less glaring and grating by can- 
dle-light than by the natural light of day. 
For the very same reasons, it must be, 
that the breakfasting of a country-house 
party is a performance of never-diminish- 
ing dismalness. 

The imperfections and weaknesses of 
human nature are never more glaring— 
one feels the exemplification of it in 
oneself—than in the morning. That is 
the time when the wise person will obdu- 
rately refuse to hold communication with 
his fellow-creatures. I must, of course, 
make an exception of men of business, 
who are bound to set themselves to rub 
against their fellow-men, and, if fortune 
favors them, to get the better of them, at 
all hours of the day. But that is differ- 
ent; there is a sporting element imported 
into the conditions which changes every- 
thing. Besides, I am predicating leisure, 
—a visit to a country-house,—and with 
leisure even business men fall under the 
general category. Social amenities are 
eminently not for the morning ; they are 
too artifical, and artificiality rings dis- 
cord with the merciless, revealing light 
of day. You do not ask women to wear 
‘‘evening dresses ’\ in the morning ; the 
elaborate designs, the daring colors, the 
sheeny or diaphanous material would 
look ridiculous, the jewels glassy, the 
bare shoulders immodest. All that is well 
enough for candle-light, or for any other 
artificial light with which man’s ingeni- 
ousness has found a substitute for the 
sun. But under his penetrating glare the 
foolishness of it all stands confessed. 

You feel irresistibly, on entering the 
breakfast-room, where you find, practi- 
cally, the dinner-party of the evening be- 
fore in changed costume, as if it were 
another act of the same play, that the 
atmosphere is charged with incongruity, 
and that the rest of the company is as 
conscious of that fact as you yourself. 
When once the «‘ good mornings’’ have 
been passed, and you are painfully aware 
that even that conventional greeting is a 
hollow mockery, no one knows quite 
what to say next. Some will stroll to the 
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window and appear to discover points 
of absorbing interest in the landscape ; 
others will wander round the room and 
assume a critical air over the ancestral 
pictures, asking, perhaps, questions about 
them of which they know the answers by 
heart ; others, again, will throw out des- 
perate attempts at conversation, which, 
after a few poor struggles, will meet with 
the miserable failure to which their origi- 
nators hopelessly felt that they were fore- 
doomed. It is all no use; the demon of 
incongruity sits, heavily cross-legged, on 
the shoulders of every one. You think, 
with a gleam of hope, of the brilliancy 
which you showed last night in a general 
discussion of some subject, or even ina 
conversation 4 deux with some member 
of the opposite sex. You felt then that 
you had plenty more to say ; your fund 
of brilliant apothegm or flashing wit 
seemed inexhaustible. Try to take up 
the thread again now! You dare not. 


You know that your brilliancy in the 
morning light will be as ineffective as 
your jewels would have been had you 
ventured to put them on, your flash as 
flashy as if you had made the experiment 
of wearing your dinner-gown at break- 


fast. With this stiffness and restraint 
of spirit, bodies seem to take on con- 
straint and stiffness also. 

Do men ever look soawkward—though, 
indeed, the most sensible choose that part 
without delay—as when helping them- 
selves, or serving the ladies, to the break- 
fast dishes at the side-table? And often 
you will note, if, indeed, under such 
asphyxiating influences, your powers of 
observation have still some little life left, 
the desperate struggle which ‘‘ some poor 
young male man’’ has towage with him- 
self before he can summon up the courage 
to rise from his place, when once he has 
sat down, to procure for himself some 
necessary article of food or drink. Never, 
I think, does one so sincerely desire the 
fourth-dimensional gift of, at will, and at 
not a moment’s notice, removing oneself 
from the ken of three-dimensional human 
beings, as under the conditions of a coun- 
try-honse breakfast-room. Emptiness of 
stomach may have something to do with 
this ; a consciousness of the morning to 
follow, something also; but the chief 
reason is the unsparing incongruity 
of social amenities under morning-light. 


Lunch is not much better ; but we must 
be thankful for small mercies, and cer- 
tainly there is less oppressive discomfort 
in social relations at lunch than at break- 
fast. The few hours which have passed 
between the two meals have produced a 
sense of custom, and the incongruity 
will, to some extent, have worked off. 
By careful searching, subjects of common 
interest will have been discovered during 
the morning, and several hours passed 
together by fellow-sufferers will have re- 
newed the sympathy amongst them, which 
seemed to be so well on the way to flour- 
ish the night before, and which the morn- 
ing meal had revealed as sown in such 
thin soil that a few rays of sunlight had 
scorched it up and withered it. But there 
is still no heartiness about it; still you 
feel that, absolutely necessary to life as 
eating and drinking may be, you have 
no wish to perform these operations in 
company of a large party of your fellow- 
creatures in the daytime. Possibly this 
may be a ‘‘reversion to type,’’ and there 
may be working in you the instincts of 
some animal ancestor who would drag his 
prey off to his silent lair, and there, free 
from the attacks of hungry fellows, con- 
sume it in greedy solitude. If this be so, 
with a little more evolution we may find 
ourselves delighting in feeding at any time 
of day in the company of any number of 
strangers. But at the present stage of 
the history of our race this is not so; 
and the pleasure felt at the conclusion of 
lunch is only adegree less than that at 
the conclusion of breakfast. 

And now the days will have passed by, 
and the term of your visit, the hour of 
your deliverance, be approaching. At 
this juncture a new unpleasantness will 
be ready for you, and that is the unpleas- 
antness of the custom of « tipping’’ the 
servants. This is a custom to which I 
have the most rooted objection ; and not 
so much on account of the tax which it is 
on my purse, or the disagreeable necessity 
of having to seize opportunities for press- 
ing coins into the hands of the people 
who expect them, as to the whole prin- 
ciple of the thing. In principle it is de- 
structive of hospitality. You assuredly do 
not ask your friends to your house in the 
expectation of making them pay a hotel- 
bill for the privilege ; but if hosts permit 
their servants to accept ‘tips,’ that is pre- 
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cisely the effect ; for in paying money to 
the servants, there is a tacit assumption 
that the hosts do not pay their servants a 
sufficiently high scale of wages to allow 
for the extra service entailed by their hos- 
pitality, and this deficiency they expect 
the guests to make up themselves. That 
is to say, that guests are laid under a tax 
to assist in the maintenance of the house- 
hold of which they are invited to enjoy 
the hospitality ; and that seems to me to 
be tantamount to paying the money spent 
in ‘tips’? directly into the pockets of the 
hosts themselves. 

Now it is notoriously and obviously not 
the case that in country-houses, as a rule, 
at any rate in England, servants are un- 
derpaid. They are, on the contrary, gen- 
erously paid ; and one of the factors which 
go to fix the generous scale is just that 
the house will be continually open, and 
the servants have plenty to do. It 
really is well-nigh an impertinence to 
your host to give him tacitly to under- 
stand by «‘tipping”’ his servants, that he 
underpays them, and expects you to help 
him. Besides, it is demoralizing to the 
servants themselves. They are nobody’s 
servants in particular, for every one pays 
them wages. How can you have confi- 
dence in a servant who accepts ‘tips’’ ? 
He is no longer yours. He is the servant 
of the highest bidder for the moment ; if 
his services of one kind are to be bought, 
then, most probably, so are his services of 
another ; and he will yield up to the pur- 
chaser any little fragments of the skeleton 
in your cupboard which you may have 
unwarily left lying about after you have 


taken it out to give itashake. The whole 
system of «‘ tipping’”’ is flagrantly wrong, 
and should be ruthlessly put down. If the 
proprietors of large and hospitable coun- 
try-houses would band themselves together 
to this effect, the revolution would not be 
difficult to carry out. 

Servants should always be engaged 
with the express understanding that ab- 
solutely no «tips’’ would be allowed ; 
and, since the evil is deep-grained, hosts 
should not hesitate to put up a notice in 
their guests’ bed-rooms, similar to those 
printed on the programs of a well-con- 
ducted theater, to the effect that «« No 
gratuities to servants are allowed, and any 
servant discovered accepting gratuities 
will be instantly dismissed.’ 

With this final protest against the dis- 
agreeables of country-house visits, I close 
this survey of their principal features. I 
wish, however, in so doing, to recall the 
fact that I have stated that there are ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule with which 
I have been dealing. There are charming 
country-houses : country-houses to which 
it is a pleasure eagerly hailed to go, anda 
never-failing regret to leave. Those are 
the houses where the hosts have studied 
as an art exactly what people to invite at 
the same time ; exactly how much to leave 
their guests to their own devices ; exactly 
when and how to suggest amusements or 
entertainments to them; and, most im- 
portant rule, never to suggest strongly 
enough to convey the idea that the guests 
are not perfectly at liberty to do exactly 
as they please. May such houses grow 
and multiply in the land. 





A THREE-STRANDED YARN. 
THE WRECK OF THE LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
XI.—THE CREW LEAVE. 


HE sail shone like a peak of ice against a belly of soft snow- 
cloud right ahead—that is, ahead as the hull’s bows lay. I 
should have supposed it ice, but for the captain who stood close be- 
side the companion, holding the ship’s glass ; he said, «‘ There she is, 
miss.”’ 
‘Is she coming this way ?’’ cried I, shivering with cold and passion. 
_ “TI can’t tell as yet. She's only just been sighted. Bear a hand 
/ with the first empty tar-barrel you can get hold of,’ he bawled, 
moving forwards, and he continued to shout, but I could not gather 
the instructions he delivered. 
Presently Mrs. Burke joined me, and then Mr. Owen, swathed to 
the nostrils. 
‘It’s almost too good to credit,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Can they be 
mistaken? Is it ice? If it should prove a ship!” 
He went sliding and staggering toward some men in the 
waist, and stood questioning them, heedless of the captain. 
With the promptitude of seamen, the crew collected a lot 
of stuff for making a smoke: they stacked a large heap 
of material near the gangway and set fire to it, and in 
about ten minutes a thick body of blue smoke was 
rolling over the rail and clouding upwards with many 
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or arrow-like into the throat of the sooty 
pouring. 

It was wide daylight, and the Antarctic 
day young, but the clouds rimmed the 
horizon with the shadow of night, and 
the crimson light of the flare promised 
as swift an intelligence of our forlorn con- 
dition as the smoke. The seamen con- 
tinued to feed the fire ; and all the while 
Captain Burke was stretching his tele- 
scope at the distant gleam ; the men again 
and again turning their eyes from it to 
him with looks growing dark with impa- 
tience and consuming anxiety. Mr. Owen 
had fetched his binocular glass and 
strained his eyes through them without 
intermission. Mrs. Burke and I, standing 
in the companion, which was the one shel- 
tered part of that long stretch of frozen 
deck and smashed bulwarks, gazed with- 
out speech. 

Suddenly a sailor, one who had been 
most active in feeding the fire, sprang on 
to the rail ; he grasped a spear-shaped pro- 
jection of ice which broke short off and 
he fell on his back; he sprang again, 
with an oath, and after looking, turned to 
others who were standing near the fire, 
and roared: 

«« Mates, she’s leaving us, by God!”’ 

«« She takes us for a whaler ‘trying out.’ 
There’s no good in smoke as a signal 
down here,’’ said a man. 

‘‘Tt’s our chance,’’ bawled the fellow 
who had sprung and fallen, now throwing 
himself back onto the deck. ‘There 
mayn’t come another for weeks. What's 
to happen then? Are we to drive about 
in this fired ocean till we ends as froze-up 
corpses? I’m for following her.”’ 

« Take her bearings, bo’sun, while she’s 
in sight,’’ shouted a seaman, and the huge 
sailor, as obedient as though the captain 
had given the command, rolled aft and 
put the sharp of his hand upon the com- 
pass-bowl. 

‘‘Captain Burke,’’ exclaimed one of 
the seamen, in a voice startling with its 
sudden, savage note of revolt, «« we’ve 
had enough of this. There’s nothen that's 
a-going to be of any use to us in them 
booms.’’ He pointed behind him with 
his thumb. ‘‘There’s our chance. We'll 
run ourselves into her sight and she’ll 
pick us up.” 

‘Hold your jaw, you Johnson,’’ said 
Captain Burke, who was as white as the 
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deck in the face, though his eyes showed 
dangerously, like a madman’s, who 
watches his chance to leap upon you. 

«« Hold my jaw?’’ growled the seaman, 
a hairy, scowling man, in a yellow sou’- 
wester, dropping his head into an inso- 
lent, butting posture. +‘ Why, soI will, 
arter I’ve told yer that when them masts 
went we was quit of your blistered arti- 
cles, and here’s one as ain’t for stopping 
one bloomin’ minute longer to mess and 
muck about with jury-masts—pennorth’s 
of parasol, to be blowed over the bows as 
soon as they’re up. Mates,’”’ he yelled, 
‘I’m after that ship whilst there’s time. 
Who’s for coming ?’’ 

As though there had been something 
quickening and thrilling as magnetism in 
the sailor’s shout, the whole of the men 
made a jump for the boat, one of the first 
being the boatswain, who was coming aft 
from the compass when the seaman bawled 
the invitation. 

The smoke of the flare had filtered down 
into a curl of pale blue vapor, which blew 
over the rail feather-shaped to the sea. 
The captain stood this side of it, watching 
the men in a staring, idle way, whilst 
they went to work at the boat with 
gleaming knives, hacking and cutting at 
her fastenings ; he seemed as though de- 
prived of his reason. Then he roared 
out : 

«« Leave that boat alone. Don’t touch 
that boat. She belongs tothe ship. She’s 
my property. Overboard and swim for 
that vessel there, if she’s your chance, 
you dogs! But leave that boat alone.”’ 

A few turned their heads to look at him 
and then went on passing their knives 
through the lashings, clearing away the 
booms, and so forth. 

«Stop him!” shrieked Mrs. Burke. 
‘‘Help, Mr. Owen! What can he do? 
What's the use of it? They'll kill him!” 
and I too screamed when I saw the cap- 
tain rush upon the nearest of the men, 
regardless of their naked knives; he 
struck out right and left, flooring two ; but 
a third—none of them, I observed, offer- 
ing to hit him back—crooked his leg at 
the poor man’s heels, and he fell, fetching 
the iron-hard, snow-coated plank a thump 
that left him motionless. 

Mrs. Burke rushed to his side. The 
boatswain cried out : 

‘He's no right to stop us, mum. It’s 
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our lives we’re working for and thinking 
of. You, and him, and the lady’ll come 
along, too. Now, mates, whilst there’s 
daylight, for God’s sake !’’ 

Mr. Owen crossed to the captain’s side 
and assisted Mrs. Burke to drag him aft. 
His figure slipped over the frozen snow 
as though he was lifeless; but they had 
not dragged him a dozen paces in the 
direction of the companion-hatch when 
he cried out and struggled. Mr. Owen 
let go; with the help of his wife he got 
on to his feet. 

««Get me some brandy,”’ said he. 

I heard him, and made what speed I 
might for the cabin, miy face bloodless, 
and my heart beating as fast as a watch 
ticks. That brief scene of conflict, like 
to one of those terrible mutinies I had 
tread of in sea tales, had been shocking to 
witness, on top as it was of our helpless 
and awful situation, and all the anguish 
of expectation and fear which had filled 
the past few days. I was sick and nearly 
fainted. I sat down to catch my breath 
and press my temples. Before I found 


strength to rise, Mrs. Burke descended, 
followed by her husband. 

He seated himself at the table, upon 
which he laid his right arm, and buried 


his face in it. She coaxed him after a 
little into taking some brandy, and then 
observing my state, she got me to take a 
sip. 

Meanwhile, overhead, I heard the crew 
busy with the long-boat ; her keel thun- 
dered asthey ran her to the side for launch- 
ing. Their movements were full of fever- 
ish bustle; in truth, they were working 
for life or death ; they meant to catch the 
ship, and there remained but a very few 
hours of daylight. 

«« Does your head pain you, Edward?”’ 

««No,’’ he answered, and strained his 
hearing to catch what was passing above. 

‘Will they let us know when they’re 
ready to take us ?’’ I cried, 

«Take us!”’ the captain exclaimed, 
with a sudden anger in his whole manner 
as he turned toward me. ‘They may 
take you; but I stop here.’’ 

‘No, no, Miss Marie,’”’ cried my poor 
old nurse, ‘‘ they must not take you with- 
out me, and my place is my husband’s 
side, wherever he is. Think, if they 
should miss the ship, which is more than 
likely, they’ll be in an open boat in this 
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frozen ocean. Fancy being in an open 
boat in such weather as that of the night 
before last! You would not live to see 
to-morrow's dawn. And how should 
their going concern us? If they fall in 
with the ship, they’ll report we are here, 
and the vessel may return. If they miss 
her, they are in an exposed, open boat, 
and we are in a dry, comfortable hull, 
with a good, warm cabin to sit in, and no 
worse off than if all the crew were aboard. 
For what can they do? If a ship comes, 
she'll come whether the crew are on board 
or not.’’ 

«But are the three of us to be left 
alone ?’’ I exclaimed. 

“The dogs could have helped me,” 
muttered the captain. «« We blew north- 
wards yesterday ; and to-day we sighted 
a sail. They are villains to steal my 
boat—the only remaining boat. But I 
am too few for them—I am too few for 
them.’’ He clasped his hands on the 
back of his head as though he was in 
pain there. 

Just then four or five seamen came tum- 
bling down the companion-ladder ; one 
held a lighted lantern. This man ex- 
claimed : 

‘«« Capt’n, the boat's alongside, and all's 
ready.”’ 

‘‘What are you doing down here?’’ 
thundered the captain. 

‘« The victuals we want are in the laza- 
rette,’’ answered the man. ‘No good 
lifting the main-hatch and overhauling 
the cargo when all we need’s handy 
here.”’ 

Even whilst he spoke the rest had pulled 
up a little square hatch-cover with an iron 
ring in it; it fitted a large manhole a 
few paces abaft the companion-ladder ; 
this hatch conducted to a part of the 
after-hold called the lazarette, the sort of 
store-room in which the cabin provisions 
and wines with other commodities were 
stored. 

Captain Burke jumped from his seat ; 
his wife fell upon him shrieking and 
with her arms about his neck, forced him 
to sit, beseeching him to have patience, 
to let the men have their way, to at- 
tempt no violence or they would kill 
him. He trembled with rage, and weak- 
ness, and grief, but he understood his 
powerlessness, — which was merciful, for 
there was an angry stubbornness in the 
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hurry and motions of the men which was 
as good as advising their captain, with a 
curse and a threat wrapped up in the hint, 
not to meddle with them, not to offer to 
hinder them if he valued his life. 

Very promptly the lot emerged from the 
lazarette, bearing cases and sacks, hams, 
cheeses, and so forth. They no doubt 
guessed they’d come to want plenty of 
provisions should they miss the ship 
they were after. They ran headlong up 
the ladder, none heeding us, but not 
above two minutes afterwards, the boat- 
swain's burly figure showed in the com- 
panionway and he bawled down : 

‘‘Captain Burke, we're all ready, and 
there isn’t a second to lose. Ain’t you 
going to join us along with the ladies ?’’ 

He received no reply. 

He repeated the question, roaring it 
out in a bull-like bellowing, and then 
came a step or two down the ladder to 
stretch his neck that he might see us. I 
cried out : 

‘« Are we to be left alone?’’ for I can- 
not express the horror that chilled me 
when I thought of the sailors leaving us 
to save themselves, insomuch that they 
might be on board another ship sailing 
toward the sun ere the Southern Cross 
should tremble into sight that night, 
whilst the three of us who stayed—two 
of them women—might go on rolling 
about in a wrecked and crusted hull till 
she grew sodden and sank, or split 
against an iceberg. 

««Come you along with us, miss, if the 
captain and his wife won’t leave the ves- 
sel?’’ cried the boatswain. 

‘‘No,’’ shrieked Mrs. Burke. ‘*Would 
you expose a delicate young lady in these 
seas in an open boat? Fools are you 
yourselves to go. You'll be heard of no 
more.’’ 

The boatswain, without another word, 
withdrew his great enveloped bulk from 
the hatch, but he was instantly replaced 
by another figure, and Mr. Owen’s voice, 
shrill with excitement and hurry, cried 
down : 

‘«Mrs. Burke, Miss Otway, aren’t you 
coming? They’ll be putting off without 
you if you pause.”’ 

‘‘He does not ask my husband to join 
them,’’ screamed Mrs. Burke; ‘the 
wretch ! does he think I would leave my 
husband ?”’ 
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Mr. Owen came swiftly down into the 
cabin and talkéd like a man in delirium. 

«‘You have no right to keep this young 
lady with you. Captain Burke sticks to 
his hull from sordid motives. That’s his 
lookout. Life’s more precious than cargo. 
Miss Otway was intrusted to my care. I 
insist upon her being permitted to ac- 
company us. Her father looks to me for 
her well-being. She is eager to go with 
us and you will not suffer it.”’ Thus he 
raved on. 

‘‘Leave this cabin,’’ cried the captain, 
springing up. His face was full of blood ; 
his blue eyes blazed ; he had already been 
worked up into madness, and I was cer- 
tain by his insane manner of starting 
from his chair if the doctor did not go 
instantly the captain would destroy him. 

But it was at that moment that the boat- 
swain bawled on deck : ‘«« Come up,”’ were 
the words I caught, sounding through the 
companion-hatch in a muffled note of 
thunder. ‘Up with them who’s going.” 
More was said which I did not hear. 

‘‘By keeping her, you are murdering 
her, and her blood is on your head,’’ cried 
Mr. Owen, like a woman in a frenzy of 
passion, and rushed up the ladder. 

‘*Don’t believe him,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke, grasping my hand with a wild, 
short, passionate laugh that had the note 
of an hysteric sob. ‘You shall see the 
boat presently. You shall see it out upon 
the water. Youwill judge then whowould 
kill you. Oh, not I, not I, my flower, 
not I, your poor old nurse.”’ 

I clasped her round the neck and sobbed. 
When I looked up Captain Burke had left 
the cabin. 

We were appareled for the deck, and 
finding the captain gone, we followed, 
and though scarcely five minutes had 
elapsed since the boatswain bawled, al- 
ready the long-boat was some ship’s 
lengths distant, bowed almost to the line 
of her lee rail by a great square of white 
canvas, shaded here and there where the 
moisture had not dried out of it. She 
looked full of people as she rose to the 
head of the folds, ripping through it with 
the icy breeze fresh off her bow till the 
lift of the foam sparkled in a fountain- 
like arch right athwart her forward, and 
her speed raised two humps of froth on 
either quarter and shot along, milk-white 
glance of wake, bright as a meteor's line 
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of light far astern of her, lifting and fall- 
ing on the swell, and defined to its ex- 
tremity even amidst the smoke and snap 
of the running seas. 

Captain Burke, with one hand grasping 
the edge of the companion, stood watch- 
ing her. When we came up, his first 
words were, after a brief pause : 

‘«« They’ll overhaul the ship if they can 
only get a sight of her. Look how she 
sails, and how finely she is handled.”’ 

«‘She may be the means of saving us,”’ 
cried Mrs. Burke. ‘*‘ What use were they 
on board of us? But they’re useful there. 
They’ll be sighted and rescued, and we 
shall be hunted after.’’ 

But I did not want her nor her hus- 
band, after I had watched the boat a 
little, to tell me that unless they quickly 
encountered succor, their situation, 
crowded together in a small exposed 
space, would be terrible. Also, since 
Mrs. Burke would not have Jeft her hus- 
band, I should have been the only woman 
in her. I cannot express how the mere 
sight of her as she swept onwards, 
dwindling as you gazed into a mere toy, 
regularly sinking out of sight till noth- 
ing showed but a gleaming curve of her 
topmast cloths, wan and slender as a dis- 
tant sea-fowl’s pinion, then taking the 
slope till she leaned, poised and foaming, 
for a breathless instant upon the flying 
summit: I cannot tell you, I say, how 
solemnly and awfully that mere toy, full 
of human beings, emphasized to my per- 
ception the vastness and the loneliness 
of this cold, green, heaving breast of ocean. 
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Captain Burke took the telescope out 
of the companion, and swept the sea for 
some little distance on either hand the 
boat’s bows, pausing on the lee side of 
the fabric, where, my sight being good, I 
spied a point like a light tipping the sea- 
line against some dark clouds there 
whenever the hull soared. 

‘«That’s the ship,’’ said he, pointing. 
«They may catch her! Why, had I 
thought of it—but who's going to make 
proposals to mutineers? The scoundrels 
have stolen my only boat. How do they 
know in leaving us what’s to become of 
us without a boat ?”’ 

‘« Had you thought of what ?’’ said his 
wife. 

«Td have given them a handful ot 
rockets.”’ 

We stood watching the boat till the 
white spot she became was one with the 
breaking seas. The hull looked inde- 
scribably forlorn. The sense of all life, 
saving us three, having gone out of her, 
brought a deeper spirit of desolation into 
her laboring shape. Oh, the heart-sick- 
ness that came into you out of her dismal 
regular rolling in the trough! The swell 
lifted her, the seas burst upon her 
weather side as against a rock, broke 
into smoke, and smote the hollow they 
sprang from with the loud hissing of an 
electric storm. There was a constant 
dreary gleam of ice as the fabric swayed, 
pallid glares along her side, blue glanc- 
ings from the long barbs at the catheads ; 
the frozen snow the whole length of the 
deck had a shrewd, keen sparkle. In 
places along the working line of the sea 
hung motionless the faint marble of 
bergs ; but, long be- 
fore the boat was 
lost to view, the 
feather-tip of sail 
she was pursuing 
had vanished. 

Captain Burke 
carefully and closely 
swept the horizon, 
then replaced the 
telescope. 

«« A few hours often 
make a mighty dif- 
ference at sea,’’ said 
he. ‘By this time 
to-morrow we may be 
towing northwards.”’ 
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‘‘Have the men gone away without a 
compass ?’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

‘‘The bo’sun owned a compass that 
was a curiosity of casting and graving ; 
I remember he showed it to the mate. 
They’ll have taken that with them. And 
now,’’ said he, speaking with more cheer- 
fulness than I had observed in him for 
some days, “let us go below and get 
something to eat. There’s fuel enough 
to keep the stove going for a long spell. 
The hull’s as stanch as she was on the 
day we sailed. Any moment you may 
see something that will look like ice 
climbing the sea into a whaler’s breast 
of topsail and stump topgallantmasts. 
So call things at their worst, miss,’’ said 
he, ‘‘for then we may believe that their 
mending’s at hand.”’ 

Mrs. Burke and I went below ; the cap- 
tain remained on deck. Between us we 
dressed the dinner-table. She did not 
want me to help her. She said it was 


her duty and joy to wait upon me. 

I kissed and went on helping her; any 
sort of occupation was welcome, for, 
argue as the captain and Mrs. Burke 
might, the abandonment of the wreck by 
the whole of the sailors had raised a hor- 
ror in me, and filled my heart with deep 


secret distress and dread, so that, when- 
ever I thought of our situation, it was 
with a shudder at the emptiness of the 
rolling, broken hull. 

I believe the hour was not far from two 
o'clock. Already the gloom of the early 
Antarctic night was in the cabin, but the 
lamp swung in flashes through the 
shadow, and you could only have told 
that the gloom was gathering when you 
looked at the port-holes. We sat beside 
the stove waiting for Captain Burke ; by 
and by his wife grew uneasy, and went 
on deck to seek him and call him down 
to dinner. 

I was then alone, and sat very cold and 
wretched. I had been alone in this cabin 
before, that is, since the masts had gone; 
but then there had been the tread of feet 
overhead, the knowledge of a plentiful, 
hearty life in the ship. Now all was as 
hushed as the tomb in that way. The 
noise proceeded from the straining of the 
hull mixed with the frequent large roll- 
ing wash of water, like some mighty 
giant sobbing just without. 

After I had been waiting four or five 
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minutes, I saw two small points of light 
in the gloom where a locker ended, and 
where some few feet of ship’s wall ran 
clear. I stared, suspecting an illusion, 
and then believed it was phosphorus, or 
something jeweled with light by decay, 
as rotten timber is. But on a sudden the 
two shining spots came stealing out into 
the whiskers and ribbed shape of a huge, 
lean, gray rat. I jumped up with a 
shriek, and the thing vanished. 

My nerves gave way, and marveling 
with fear likewise at Captain and Mrs. 
Burke’s absence, I went on deck to look 
for them, trembling with disgust and 
terror. 

The daylight was small, but the snow 
along the decks made a whiteness in the 
air, so that perhaps even in the darkest 
hour you would be able to detect any- 
thing in motion betwixt the rails. Here 
and there about the leaden, rolling ocean 
broke sudden glares of froth. The shadow 
had blended the sea-circle with sky, and 
nothing was visible save a smoky thick- 
ness of vapor breaking up to windward 
where it soared, and ashy in places with 
rain or snow. I stood in the hatch and 
looked along the deck and saw nobody. 
This so frightened me that I shrieked out 
Mrs. Burke’s name. Nothing answered. 
I trembled with dread and the bitter cold 
of the wind, and crossing the deck that I 
might have something to hold by, went 
forward, occasionally screaming out the 
name of Mrs. Burke, but never getting 
an answer. 

The galley door was open ; nobody was 
init. I was half fainting with terror ; I 
could not imagine what had become of 
my companions! Was I alone in the 
ship? Oh, never could I make you un- 
derstand what my feelings were whilst I 
stood running my eyes first forward and 
then aft, straining them along the ghostly 
slanting glimmer of the decks for a sight 
of one or the other of my friends, hear- 
ing nothing but a strange moaning noise 
of wind in the sky, and the long rolling 
thunder of moving mountains of water, 
the early night darkening fast down all 
round, and closing in upon the ghastly, 
weary, tumbling hull lifting its bowsprit 
and splintered stumps of masts in pos- 
tures of agony as defined as sentience 
itself could make them. 

I had just sucked in my breath to send 
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forth another scream, when I saw a figure 
in the little hatch called the forescuttle 
which led into the forecastle. 

‘Who is that ?’’ I cried. 

«Is that you, Miss Marie? ’”’ called the 
voice of Mrs. Burke, and she rose through 
the hatch. 

‘‘T thought you were lost. I thought I 
was alone,’’ I exclaimed, beginning to 
sob with a sudden passion of hysteric 
relief. 

‘«My husband went down into the fore- 
peak to get some coal,’’ said she, not per- 
ceiving that I cried.. «‘He asked me to 
help him by pulling up some buckets as 
he filled them. We are not quite done; 
but do not stay on deck, my dear. We 
shall be with you in a very few minutes 
now.”’ 

On this I returned to the cabin, but 
much shaken, and so low-spirited I had 
never before felt more miserable. 

I entered the cabin with eyes asearch 
for the rat, and could not sit still beside 
the stove for thinking of the beast, for at 
every moment I was coining the lights of 
its eyes, the gaunt, crouched shape of 
it, out of some shadow here or there ; and 
if I saw it not in imagination, I figured 
it as under my chair. However, soon af- 
ter I had returned, the captain and Mrs. 
Burke entered the cabin, the captain bear- 
ing two buckets, and his wife one, full of 
coals. 

««Now,’’ he exclaimed, «fora littie wash 
after that job!’’ and he took a kettle 
of water off the stove and carried it to his 
cabin. His wife followed him. 

They came back soon and we sat down 
at the table. Whilst we ate, Mrs. Burke 
explained how her husband had attached 
a block to a beam in the forecastle and 
rove a rope, with a hook at one end, 
through it, and how, standing in the fore- 
castle, she had hauled up the buckets as 
he filled them deep down in the forepeak. 

I told them of the horrible rat I had seen. 

«« Don’t let it scare you, miss,’’ said the 
captain ; ‘‘rats at sea haven't the vicious- 
ness of the beasts ashore. They’ll drown 
themselves in a man’s savings of molas- 
ses ; they’ll creep into his bunk and nib- 
ble his toe-nails. That’s about the worst 
that I can recollect. They may be de- 
structive to ships and cargo, but they’ve 
got their instincts and know when on the 
ocean they’re dependent on sailors.”’ 
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He doubtless said this to hearten me. 
Mrs. Burke changed the subject by speak- 
ing of the melancholy appearance of the 
forecastle. The hammocks swung, she 
said, as though every one held a man; 
the sailors’ chests were scattered about ; 
there was a smell of tobacco in the place 
as though the sailors had scarcely extin- 
guished their pipes. The captain had put 
out the forecastle lamp. It was alight 
when they entered ; not that it would have 
set fire to the ship,—it was sputtering and 
smelling, with a thick coil of slush-rank 
smoke spreading in a little cloud under 
the deck out of a small, greasy flame. 

‘«The silence is shocking,’’ she said to 
her husband. «I looked to see the heads 
of men peering at me over the edges of 
the hammocks.” 

«There may be heads of men nearer 
than we think,”’ said he. «I'll give our- 
selves a chance this night.’’ He looked 
up at the clock under the skylight and 
seemed to calculate, and then said: «‘ The 
boat went swiftly. She may have run in- 
to the ken of the ship—some box-ended 
wagon of a South Seaman, no doubt, slow 
as a balk of timber working to windward 
on a two-knot tide.”’ 

‘¢ What will you do?”’ said his wife. 

«I'll send up a rocket occasionally. If 
she picks up our people she might stand 
down to look for us,—she might. I’ll do 
more,’’ he added, after a pause. 

«Can a hull like this remain long 
afloat?’’ said I. 

«« Ay, miss.”’ 

“TI thought when a vessel was dis- 
masted she became a wreck, and went 
quickly to pieces ?”’ 

‘Over and over,’’ said he, “you may 
have heard, you must have read, of dere- 
licts, whose last log-entries showed they'd 
been washing about for months, sliding 
north and south, east and west, through 
the summers and winters of the ocean. 
A well-built ship is so hard to knock to 
pieces that, when she’s abandoned, she's 
as dangerous to navigation as an un- 
charted rock. Again and again they talk 
of sending gunboats to blow derelicts to 
pieces and clear the road. They’re hard 
to extinguish, even with gunpowder ; as 
hard to expel as a madman’s fancies, 
This craft is sure, believe me, and will pro- 
vide us with a secure sea-home until we're 
fallen in with, which may be to-morrow.”’ 
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This sort of talk did me a world of 
good, and I began to cheer up and feel 
something like my old self. I was now 
used to the motion of the hulk, at least 
in such a sea as then ran, though a lands- 
man coming on board for the first time 
would have been instantly thrown, so 
swift, abrupt, and shooting were the rolls. 
This afternoon we did not notice any par- 
ticular weight in the race and lift of the 
swell and sea; there had been a dumb- 
ness in the looks of the weather through- 
out the day, though a fresh wind blew 
with a flaying razor-like edge of frost in 
it. Captain Burke said he expected a 
quiet night,—that is, no more wind than 
had blown through the day. He built up 
a good fire for us, and got his wife to boil 
some coffee whilst he fetched a number of 
rockets to carry gn deck. 

With the wish to amuse me, he asked 
if I would like to see a rocket fired, and, 
whilst Mrs. Burke made some coffee, I 
followed him above. Night was upon the 
sea, and its shadow was as a wall for the 
ice-spears along our rails to brandish their 
gleams upon. The captain fitted a can- 
dle-shaped thing into a socket in the bul- 
warks near the wheel and fired it, and the 
rocket sprang high in a line of sparkles, 
leavitig a red ball of flame floating close 
against the clouds, which reflected the ra- 
diance as though to a touch of sunset. I 
watched the red ball float down the wind 
and expire. 

‘« We'll send up a second for luck,’’ said 
the captain. 

This was a white light, and the dazzle 
of the flash was lightning-like: a thin, 
long wake of the brilliance dimly glanced, 
serpentine, off the peaks and slants of the 
heaving waters, and the sky opened as to 
astar. But the night was the darker for 
that light when it went. 

‘‘Now, who’s to tell,’ said Captain 
Burke, ‘‘what eye had seen those rock- 
ets? Never give up heart at sea, miss. 
We'll go below for a cup of hot coffee, and 
then the brightest-burning lantern aboard 
shall he made fast in some place where it 
can be seen.”’ 

I returned to the cabin with a little 
spirit of elation working in me, a strange 
possession in the presence of that reeling 
shadow of frosted hull and the blackness 
winding round about, pallid here and 
there with the wild, dim light of froth. 
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It was occasioned, no doubt, by the send- 
ing up of the rockets, by some faint hope 
or fancy of their being seen, with a half- 
formed vision of the ship the crew that 
day had pursued staggering down toward 
us then, a pale shaft aslant, gaunt with 
lean canvas, breasting slowly, with many 
eyes on the lookout. 

The three of us sat drinking coffee, and 
our talk ran in the way of our deliver- 
ance. The captain named our chances. 

‘© Yes,’’ cried I, «‘ but if a ship should 
refuse to tow you, you will not surely re- 
jnain on board this hull and keep us with 
you! Sooner—”’ 

I broke off. 

««Sooner what, miss?’’ said he, round- 
ing his face upon me, crimson on one 
side of it with the fire. 

‘«Sooner than that we should remain 
here in the hope of saving the property 
you possess in the hull, I would give you 
under my hand an undertaking that my 
father will make good the amount of your 
loss.’” 

‘« We'll see you safe; we'll see you 
safe,’ he exclaimed, with a shallow 
smile. ‘‘ Anyhow, you’re better off here 
than in the long-boat, where you’d be if 
Mr. Owen could have had his way.’’ 

«« Ay, if they’re not aboard a ship they 
are cold novv, I warrant,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Burke. «And if the breeze should come 
on to freshen so as to fling spray over 
them, that must be the freezing part. 
Not to be able to stand and walk, and yet 
to feel the brine raining upon your back 
and hardening into a mass of ice about 
your neck !”’ 

The captain got up, but as I did not 
watch him I know not whether he went 
on deck or toa cabin. When he returned 
he held a large ship’s lantern, a globe 
of white glass framed with metal. He 
fetched some oil from the pantry, care- 
fully trimmed and then lighted the lan- 
tern. ; 

‘This will handsomely jewel the bow- 
sprit,’”’ said he. «‘She’ll make a starry 
dance of it there, toss it as proudly as 
though it were a gem on her brow, and 
she was still clothed in her last week’s 
beauty of white wings. Heigh-ho! ’Tis 
no time for fine fancies. Sit ye here, 
miss; I’ll not have you again expose 
yourself above ; but, wife, you can rig 
yourself up so as to give mea ten-min- 
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utes’ hand on deck. I may want to 
seize a block to the bowsprit to run 
this light out.’’ 

She clothed herself for the bitter 
cold, and bidding me not be afraid 
though a hundred ra& should come 
and stare, she went up the steps 
after her husband in the almost 
noontide light of the lantern that 
swung in his hand. 

The emotion of light-heartedness 
was ended ; it had been but as the 
gleam of a star in black water on a 
cloudy night—the sky was folded 
up, my heart was dark again, I 
found no light nor life of hope in 
it. They say that hope springs 
eternal ; I vow to God then I felt 
as hopeless as if my end were at 
hand whilst I sat alone when they 
had gone to show a light on the 
hull. I closed my eyes that I might 
not see the rat should it come, and 
so, sitting with the glow of the 
fire upon my face, I beheld a vision 
of my home; it rose upon my 
darkened gaze; I saw the wintry 
scene of channel waters, the glance 
of foam through the flying clouds 
of snow; I saw myself walking 
with my sweetheart upon the stretch 
of sands, pausing to gaze at the 
beauty of the forming breaker, and 
to hearken to the cries of the sky- 
fullof blown gulls. Isaw my father 

but what I chiefly remembered 
was the sensation of bitter cold 
which had sunk chill to heart and 
marrow, when I entered for the first 
time the cabin I was now occupying. 

I shivered, and buried my face, 
and rocked myself, my eyes still 
sealed. I may have lost thought of 
time in musing; I started, looked 
round, and found by the hour that 
they had been on deck nigh twenty 
minutes. I thought this was along 
time for Captain Burke to keep his 
vife exposed, and still I concluded 
that the job of securing a lantern 
to the bowsprit might run into time 
iboard a.dancing, jumping, slippery 
hulk, so I continued to wait, all 
the while straining my ears till 
hearing was made an anguish of 
by the constant cheats of sound. 

I could bear it no longer. They 
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had been absent half an hour and five min- 
utes. I did not expect to hear their foot- 
falls through the frozen snow on the 
planks, nor would their voices reach me 
if they remained forward ; but why did 
not they come? I waited another ten 
minutes, then went on deck. 

I looked, and was almost paralyzed with 
terror; had I been an instant sooner, an 
instant later it could not have been, but 
my eye went to it as I rose through the 
hatch at the breathless moment of its hap- 
pening—and this was it : low over the sea 
in some quarter I could not name, hung 
the moon, red as the sun in fog; she had 
just broken out through a mass of heavy 
black vapor; a ragged edge as of scud 
was floating off her upper limb like a last 
lingering shadow of eclipse as I looked ; 
and right athwart the orb, centering it, 
was the body of a bird, doubtless an alba- 
tross ; and the instant’s picture was that 
of some wondrous gigantic, glowing shield 
hanging over the sea, and approaching the 
hull on the back of a huge sea-fowl! But 
in a heart’s-beat the deception went ; the 
bird whose distance created that marvelous 
illusive perspective, curved in its flight 
and winged out of the illuminated circle 
and was gone, and in the next breath a 
lift of black stuff like the dingy smolder- 
ing of a candle wick overspread the moon 
and hid her. 

I looked along tlie deck and as before, 
so now, I beheld nothing moving. I tried 
to reason with my terrors by supposing 
that the captain had again gone below to 
shovel up more coal, and that his wife 
waited in the forecastle to help him. But 
whilst I looked and strained my ears, I 
heard a moan ; again and again it came. 
I could not be mistaken. I went forward 
aad heard the moaning whilst I advanced, 
and when I was close to the galley I saw a 
figure on the forecastle and heard the 
moaning again. I stepped close, my heart 
almost stopped, my blood almost frozen. 
The white of the deck made a light of its 
own as I have told you, and I saw Mrs. 
Burke lyingon her side. She lay closetothe 
fluke ofan anchor that was stowed upon the 
forecastle on the starboard or right hand 
side. She moaned and continued to moan. 
I dropped on my knees and grasping her 
hand cried with my face close to hers to see 
if her eyes were open, for her moaning was 
that ofadying person: «ItisI. What has 
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happened? Are you ill? Where’s your 
husband ?”’ 

She answered feebly, moaning at every 
other word : 

«« He has fallen overboard. He went on 
to the bowsprit witha lantern and slipped. 
Oh God, my heart breaks, my heart breaks! 
Iran and fell and I cannot rise. I have 
lost him—Oh, my heart:’’ 

I cried in a passion of horror and terror. 
‘Captain Burke drowned !”’ and then fig- 
uring him battling for life alongside, I 
sprang to my feet and went to the rail and 
looked over. But there was nothing to be 
seen save an inky cloudiness of moving 
waters, shaping and dissolving, and a dim 
light of foam when the ship’s bows 
pitched, and there was no other sound but 
that of the washing of brine pouring 
along the side, and a noise of wind over- 
head. 

I went back to Mrs. Burke and knelt by 
her again,and cried : 

««Cannot you rise, that I may help you 
get to the cabin?’’ 

She moaned, but did not speak. 

Then my heart gave way wholly, and as 
I knelt by her side I clasped my hands 
and looked up into the darkness and cried 
out of my loneliness—‘‘ What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” 


XII. 
MR. SELBY TAKES UP THE STORY. 


Having been blown considerably to the 
southward of our course by a succession 
of hard northerly gales, the bark Planter, 
from London to Adelaide, on a dark, bit- 
ter, raw morning of July, 1860, was break- 
ing the seas, close hauled, looking up for 
as much northing as the seating of the 
wind would allow. 

Our long topgallantmasts were down on 
deck, and we showed nothing above the 
topmast cross-trees. Under single-reefed 
topsails and reefed foresail we rolled slug- 
gishly onward, making small way; the 
swell was wide and strong, but the wind 
blew without spite, save for its edge, and 
the seas ran small. 

My name is Ralph Selby. I was chief 
mate of that bark, a vessel of four hun- 
dred and sixty tons; Walter Parry, mas- 
ter ; John Newman, second mate. I had 
charge of the forenoon watch, and it was 
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now about nine o'clock, but dark as at 
any hour of the night. All my sight had 
been going for ice whilst it remained 
black,—throughout this had been so with 
the rest of us; since seven o’clock of the 
preceding evening we had nearly fallen 
foul of ice mountains three times: at mid- 
night, indeed, the air being then like fog 
with snow, a loud and fearful cry from the 
forecastle had preserved us by the dark of 
our nails—we were in time by a few heart- 
beats only ; the whole mass looked aboard 
us as we surged past, with our helm hard 
up, floating off on a heave of black fold 
that carried us clear, though it nearly 
thumped the channels off our sides with 
the lumps of loose ice it slided us into. 
The paleness of that mountain went up 
into the sky high above our mastheads ; 
the roar of the sea bursting at its base 
was louder than any surf I ever heard 
ashore ; rock-blasting shocks in thunder 
echoes came out of the heap, which, per- 
haps, sank two leagues backward into the 
blackness. 

We drove clear and lost it, but for the 
rest of the night those who had the watch 
kept staring with all their eyes. 

Whilst I leaned over the side searching 
the darkness off the bow, there broke over 
the starboard quarter the cold, pale day 
of that desolate part of the world. The 
dim light seemed to sift to the zenith 
through the clouds like steam rolling un- 
der the sky. In twenty minutes it was 
daylight all round, the ocean a dirty, 
freckled green, swollen in folds, and flash- 
ful with the short-running seas of the then 
light breeze. The horizon opened into a 
hard, green distance, working like a re- 
volved corkscrew against the stooping 
soot past it, though overhead it was mid- 
dling fine weather, streaks of dim green 
sky veining, into a look of marble, a sur- 
face of compacted yellow stuff down which 
the brown scud was sailing southwest. 

Crossing the deck to peer to leeward, I 
instantly caught sight of a sail, a white 
square of canvas, which, coming and go- 
ing this side the horizon, puzzled me dur- 
ing the moments I kept my naked 
eye upon it. I fetched the glass, and, on 
pointing it, resolved the object into a 
ship’s long-boat, full of people. She was 
heading to close us, but did not look as 
though she lay nearer than we; I ob- 
served no distress signal. I thought I 
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could count eight or nine heads. The 
gleam of oilskins came off the men as the 
boat lifted. With the sheet flattened right 
aft, the little fabric shredded through it 
nobly, flinging the water away in smoke, 
and rising with the dance and skill of the 
galley-punt of the Downs to the head of 
every hurdling sea. 

The sight of her put a full spirit of civ- 
ilization into the desolate scene ; and yet 
I guessed that exquisite distress lay dumb 
for distance only in that open, leaping boat, 
gone now behind a hill of brine, now 
straining her square of cloth aslant on the 
rolling peak. 

I sang out to the fellow at the wheel to 
let her go off by a point, and was going 
to make my report to the captain when 
he appeared. His eye caught the boat in 
a moment, and exclaiming, «« What have 
we here?’’ he leveled the glass, and said: 

«Pretty nigh a whole ship’s company 
adrift.”’ 

We closed her rapidly, and were pres- 
ently within hail. 

«Take us aboard for God's sake, sir. 
Half of us are dead with the cold,’’ cried 
a lamentable voice, no man, whoever he 
was that spoke, rising nevertheless. 

We manceuvered that she might sheer 
alongside ; we then backed our topsail- 
yard, and her sail dropped with a run. 
But the men seemed scarcely to have life 
enough to catch hold of the coil of rope 
that was flung to them; and then, when 
she lay hard by, you saw by the rise of 
her to the height of our topgallantsail, 
then by the fall of her into a hollow 
twenty foot deep, that if those men were 
to be rescued they must be whipped 
aboard. 

So a tackle was secured to the main- 
yard-arm, and the rope slackened away 
to let the boat soar and sink fair under 
the whip ; the captain then sang out for 
the strongest to send the weakest, them- 
selves following. A huge, fine fellow, 
with red whiskers, answered with a para- 
lytic flourish of his hand, and without 
delay the whip end was secured to one of 
the people, and quickly as might be he 
was swayed aboard. 

I was too busy with superintending 
these proceedings to do more than glance 
at the first of them as they hauled him 
over the side, and just took notice that 
he was a short man, cloaked and thickly 
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wrapped, with bushy hair—not a sailor ; 
and he looked frozen to death. He was 
carried into the cabin, and another man 
was got aboard ; he, too, seemed lifeless. 
There were nine or ten, I am not sure. 
One by one we swayed them over the 
rail, the last man to come being the big 
fellow with the red whiskers. 

Those who seemed dead—of these there 
were four—were carried into the cabin ; 
the others who were able to crawl were 
helped into the forecastle. 

‘‘What’s to be done with the boat, 
sir?’’ said I, to the captain. 

‘“‘Oh, what can be done with her?’’ 
said he, with a shrug and an askant look 
of longing at the fine little craft. ‘*We 
should drown her if we towed her, and 
we can do nothing with her now. Let 
her go.”’ 

I went forward by the captain’s orders 
and saw to the men who had been sent 
into the forecastle. Hot grog and food 
were given to them ; they were partially 
unclothed and chafed, ..d wrapped in 
blankets. The only one who did not 
seem to need this care was the burly, red- 
whiskered seaman. He had stripped 


himself of his waterproofs, and after 


swallowing a couple of steaming glasses 
of grog, and eating pretty heartily of 
cold beef and biscuit, he asked for some 
warm water to wash the frost out of his 
face ; which done, he fell to clapping his 
arms upon his breast, and shooting them 
out to right and left, kicking his legs 
about likewise; then turning upon me, 
who stood watching, he said he was 
ready to step aft andspin his yarn to 
the captain. 

We were a bark with a short poop; 
I took him into the cuddy and there left 
him in order to look after the ship, so 
that I did not learn the story of this crew 
until a little while after he had related it 
to the captain. When I regained the 
poop the boat was showing and vanish- 
ing some distance astern. It made me 
shudder to think of exposure in her in 
these seas, and under the wild sky that 
was stormily sipping the sea-line with 
its black lips of vapor, though on high, 
over our staggering mastheads, the heav- 
ens continued to lie a little open. 

I saw them coming and going. with 
steaming stuff from the galley, and 
guessed they were ministering to the 
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poor, frozen wretches in the cuddy. By 
and by the red-whiskered man went for- 
ward, and a little later up came Captain 
Parry. He approached me, and with a 
shocked look on his honest, sailorly face, 
said : 

‘‘I’m afraid three of the four are dead. 
We can’t put any life into them. The 
fourth man stirred after some chafing, 
and when some hot grog had been 
spooned down his throat, and he’s now 
got his mind. But I don't like to think 
how it's going to prove with him; his 
fingers and thumbs look to be mortified, 
and if his boots are pulled off his toes ’11 
come away.”’ 

««Which man is that, sir?’’ 

«The first man we got aboard: a man 
with bushy hair. He was doctor in the 
ship.” 

‘«« And the others are dead?’’ 

«IT never saw a frozen-to-death body. 
Newman says they’re dead. He's been 
groping after any hint of life, and finds 
none.”’ 

John Newman, as I have said, was our 
second mate. He had been bred to medi- 
cine, changed his mind, and gone to sea 
at two-and-twenty, and was now, at the 
age of thirty, with a master’s certificate 
of competency in his desk, earning five 
pounds a month as second officer of a 
little bark. We all looked up to Newman 
as a medical authority ; he had during 
the passage doctored some of us very 
skilfully : in pronouncing the man dead, 
he knew what he was talking about. 

‘« This is their yarn,’’ said the captain, 
and now I repeat in brief what he related. 

This ship was the Lady Emma. She 
sailed from the Thames April 2nd. A 
few days before this time, namely, on the 
2nd of July, she was thrown onto her 
beam-ends by a terrific squall ; they cut 
away to right the ship, and all three masts 
went smack-smooth, saving the foremast, 
of which there remained a jagged stump 
of some twelve foot. To this, next day, 
they secured an arrangement of boora and 
square-sail, which blew over the bows on 
the wind suddenly freshening. 

The captain was a little broken in spir- 
its and weakened in his intellect by this 
calamity ; also, it was said forward that 
it weighed upon him to remember that a 
strange man, wearing his face and aspect, 
had walked on the forecastle one night. 
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His hope was to blow north and fall in 
with something that would give him a tow 
to a port, he (it was understood) having a 
considerable uninsured venture in the 
vessel. The crew sickened of his notion, 
seeing no good nor hope in it; and on 
catching sight of the topmost canvas of a 
ship, they launched a long-boat, hastily 
provisioned her, and went away in pur- 
suit, leaving behind the master, his wife, 
and a young lady passenger ; but through 
no fault of the men, as the captain and 
the others declined to accompany them. 

They lost the ship and wore for the hull 
afresh, missed her, and stood northeast by 
a compass which did not appear to have 
been very trustworthy. They were ex- 
posed for two nights and very nearly two 
days, and another night must have killed 
them all. The dead men were the stew- 
ard, a Dutch seaman who had been ill for 
weeks with rheumatism, and another. 

‘«« How should the wreck bear now, do 
you think ?’’ asked Captain Parry. 

I reflected, and after recalling the 


weather and estimating the boat’s sailing 
powers and the like, I answered if she 
was to be sought, she might be found 
about a hundred and fifty miles distant 


west southwest. 

‘«‘I make her further than that,’’ said 
the captain. 

‘«« Perhaps so, sir.’’ 

‘But your bearings about tally with 
mine. I think it’s our duty to give those 
people a chance for their lives. Three of 
them ! and two of the three women, Mr. 
Selby ! And the passenger, I understand 
from Wall, the bo’sun, is the daughter of 
an English baronet ; the skipper’s wife 
was her old nurse; she was sent out for 
her health. 

He looked thoughtfully around the sea, 
then told me to get the yards braced in, 
and going to the wheel shifted the course, 
making a fair wind of the breeze, and the 
ship drove along. 

The main difficulty lay in the shortness 
of the time of daylight. We were not 
going to hunt for a large, becalmed craft, 
clothed like a pyramid to the trucks, and 
courting the eye like an iceberg, but for a 
low, dismasted hull, which might. slide 
past us within musket-shot in some hour 
of blackness and no man dream it was 
near. But the captain was resolved to 
give the poor peoplea chance; there could 
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be no question that the master of a ship, 
his wife, and a young lady were alive, 
locked up, helpless and hopeless, aboard 
a hull which at any hour might float away 
in staves from the side of an ice-hill ; and 
it was right, it was our duty, it was a ser- 
vice that God would expect of us, that 
humanity required of us, to search, even 
at some peril to ourselves,—loss of time 
counting for nothing when the errand is 
one of mercy,—seeing that the hull lay 
within perhaps two hundred miles off, 
and her inmates in a situation to continue 
alive for a long while, the boatswain, 
Wall, having told Captain Parry that she 
was plentifully stocked with coal, provi- 
sions, and liquor. 

All that day, till night blackened out 
the scene, we kept an eager watch upon the 
sea. It held fairly clear, aslender promise 
overhead in greenish streaks of an open- 
ing heaven, though the horizon scowled 
with snow-clouds. We sighted several 
icebergs, but saw nothing of the wreck. 
When it fell dark that afternoon, we 
shortened sail to two close-reefed topsails, 
furling the foresail, and rolled onwards 
slowly. The swell was high and ran 
strong from the westward, but the sea 
curled lightly. A few wan stars blinked 
in the rifts. The cold was intense. The 
rigging seemed to take a new thickness 
of ice when the night came, and the run- 
ning-gear was as stiff as bar-iron in the 
sheave-holes. 

I guessed that Captain Burke (as I was 
told his name was) would show a light 
every night ; he had lanterns and oil, and 
an altitude that with his freeboard might 
give him twenty feet above the water in 
his stump of foremast. But we searched 
in vain fora sparkle. For my part I took 
but a half-hearted view of the quest, vet 
it was a thing not to be omitted by an 
English seaman ; no man of the slender- 
est mercy of heart would have foregone it. 

I had charge of the middle watch, and 
being a man of some imagination, I cast 
my mind into the misery of the poor 
people who were somewhere out upon 
those black, swollen waters in a flat, wal- 
lowing hull, afid I shuddered and grieved 
when I thought of them. The life of a 
lofty superstructure of masts and spars, 
with canvas to spread or reduce at will, 
was in our ship; I felt the buoyant rise 
of her on hills of ink rolling invisible ; I'd 
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step aft to search the gloom astern and 
on either quarter and mark the dim snow 
of the wake sheeting to the taffrail with 
the droop of her stern, and hear the grind 
of the wheel-chains, and see the illumi- 
nated disc of card trembling the course at 
the lubber’s mark betwixt faithful oscil- 
lations, as thongh it were the spirit of the 
ship, naked and shining, and revealed in 
all its sublime guiding and informing 
motions; and then my mind would go 
again to that dismantled hull, somewhere 
out in the freezing blackness there or 
there, a coffin of a ship with three live 
people locked up in it! 

It came on to blow in hissing snow- 
squalls a little before daybreak. I got 
two hours’ sleep after eight o’clock, and 
turned out for a mouthful of breakfast ; 
when that meal was ended, the dull day 
had whitened through the snow upon the 
skylight glass, and in a cabin window I 
saw the sea, lifting close with the ship's 
lurches, rolling astern and quickly out 
of sight into the blowing flakes. 

The captain came below ; he shook the 
snow off him by the stove, and said : 

‘No signs of the hull. Nothing can 
be done if the weather don’t clear. It’s 
as thick as smoke all round, and if we go 
on making southing in this fashion, we 
shall be running down the South Shet- 
lands.”’ : 

‘“*To pick up a wreck like this, sir,’’ 
said I, ««you may need to cross and re- 
cross your track a hundred times over.’’ 

‘‘I should never be able to sail away 
with a good conscience, either,’’ said he. 
‘“‘To leave three people to wash about 
down here, to perish certainly after a hor- 
rible time of it! Though it should cost a 
week of cruising to rescue them—’twould 
be like murder.”’ 

He stepped into his cabin with unsettled 
looks and a face of agitation. 

He was one of the humanest men I ever 
met, whether at sea or ashore. He was 
not what would be called a gentleman by 
birth, but he was a man of God’s best 
molding, a simple, generous, just per- 
son, beloved of his crew, his officers’ 
friend and companion, and their kindly 
counselor as well as commander. I never 
heard a coarse word escape him, nor a 
harsh one to even the most provoking of 
his people. He was an honor to the flag 
of his service. 
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When I went on deck the weather had 
somewhat cleared round the ship, but the 
snow was whirling grayly against the 
soft, dark thickness to leeward, whilst 
the windward sky was black with cloud 
of a true Horn pattern, low-flying, shred- 
ding off its edges, and swollen with bur- 
dens of hail and sleet. 

I went to the starboard rail to take a 
long, careful look round, never knowing 
but that all on a sudden in a flying way, 
the hull might leap into sight out of some 
green trough dim with salt smoke. Mr. 
Newman, heavily clad in sea boots and 
yellow oilskins, was standing for shelter 
under a square.of canvas seized in the 
mizzen -rigging. For my part, I never 
wore an oilskin in my life. I was to-day 
clothed as I always went in bitter weather, 
north or south, in a thick pilot coat, thick 
pilot-cloth trousers, a warm fur cap with 
ear covers, thick mittens, and a shawl 
round my neck. 

I was straining my sight into the whirl- 
ing gray thickness over the bow, the ship 
then being under two close-reefed topsails 
and storm main trysail, and surging over 
the high swell and through the broken, 
rugged seas at about five knots, when a 
man who was descending the starboard 
fore shrouds with a coil of rigging round 
his neck, missed a ratline with his foot 
and slapped at another with his hand; it 
parted at the seizing, and he fell over- 
board backwards. 

In the swift glance I had shot, my sight 
being already bent that way, I saw the 
ratline he had clapped hold of, stand out 
from the shroud like a bar of steel. 

I roared, ‘‘ man overboard,’’ and shout- 
ed to the fellow at the wheel to put the 
helm hard down. In the same breath I 
caught a life-buoy off its pin, and flung it 
at the body of the man, who was then 
floating on the top of a swelling fold 
within a pistol shot astern, fast sliding 
off. This buoy, like others in the ship,— 
a device of the captain’s,—when it struck 
the water freed a red staff with a length 
of red bunting attached ; the staff stood 
up on the buoy, and the streamer, like a 
tongue of fire blowing out, made a beacon 
for a swimmer, as well as for a boat in 
daylight. 

Meanwhile, the second mate was yelling 
for all hands, and bawling ‘‘man_ over- 
board,’’ and shouting for seamen to lay 
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aft and heave the vessel to. The captain 
came running up on deck. I called the 
tragic news to him, pointing aft, and then 
sprang for a jolly-boat, as we termed the 
thing, which hung in davits upon the 
starboard quarter. A number of men 
came crowding around; the boat was 
swiftly cleared away, and I and three 
sailors jumped into her. 

‘« Keep all fast till way is lost,’’ shouted 
the captain. ‘‘Stand by to unhook hand- 
somely or she’ll drown ye.”’ 

In a few minutes, which seemed as long 
as months, the boat sank to the water’s 
edge and was waterborne ; asea lifted her 
half-way to her davits again ; in that up- 
ward rush we unhooked, got oars over, 
and away we went for the red streamer, 
which I could see faintly glimmering 
through a mist of spume. 

She was a fat, lubberly boat, better for 
this work than our longer, whale-ended 
quarter-boats. She jumped like 
something alive and distracted, 
sometimes stood end on, made 
with headlong plunges into the 
valleys, sweeping up the acclivity 
with her nose to the sky, doing 
her work dryly but so wildly that 
the men could scarcely plunge 
their blades for a drag upon her. 

A couple of spare oars were 
lashed along her bottom, under ? 
the thwarts. I had nearly cut 
them adrift meaning to help the 
others, fisherman-fashion, with 
one, and I never cease to thank 
my God I did nothing of the sort. 

I stared for the man, but he 
was not to be seen. I had never 
from the moment of marking his fall 
doubted that he had plumbed the bottom 
like a lead, weighted as he was with heavy 
sea boots, painted clothes, and a coil of 
rigging round his neck ; but it was not 
to be admitted ; the man was overboard, 
the ship was to be hove-to, and the poor 
fellow searched for and saved if so willed. 

Allin a breath, when we were within 
fifty strokes of the streaming red flag, 
the boat was capsized on an apex of pyra- 
midal sea that poled her sheerly bottom 
up at the instant that a blinding snow- 
squall came seething along, whitening 
the water into hissing salt, and thicken- 
ing down the sea within a biscuit toss. 
This I had been observing at the very 
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instant the boat was flung keel up, and I 
recollect that I carried the memory of that 
scene of snow-squall under water, scarce 
realizing but that I was in a dream, hap- 
pening as it did too swiftly to give the 
mind time to catch a hold on reality. 
When I came to the surface, I was 
bubbling and spitting in a smother of 
froth hard against the side of the boat. 
There were two others. I got my senses 
quickly, and sputtering the brine out of 
my mouth, roared : «« We must right her. 
We can’t hold on. We shall freeze off 
her dead in five minutes. Together, now.”’ 
The three of us got a grip of the keel, 
and the sea helping us, we righted her, 
swaying down upon the little fabric with 
the strength of the madness that fights 
for life; but in righting she struck one 
® p#. ‘¢ ‘ 
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MR. SELBY BOARDS THE HULL. 
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of the men under, and he went 
down like a shot, whilst I and the other 
got into the boat. 

A large copper bailer attached to a lan- 
yard lay at the bottom. I plunged my 
hand down, groped for, and found it, and 
fell with fury to casting out the water, 
the other bailing with his sou'wester with 
all his might. The sea repeatedly broke 
over us, but we toiled with superhuman 
effort for our lives. I believe the filled 
boat would have sunk under our united 
weight, but for a couple of empty break- 
ers secured in the bows and aft. We 
labored with rage, flashing the water out 
of the boat, and presently she was show- 
ing some little height of side. Then, to 
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slenderly provide against a second sur- 
prise of capsizal, which would signify 
certain death to us, I lashed the two spare 
oars under the thwarts to the painter and 
chucked them overboard ; this brought 
the boat head to sea, and we went on 
bailing. . 

The spite of the squall had gone out of 
the wind, but it was snowing heavily, 
and strain my sight as I would I could 
see nothing of the ship. In a flaw in the 
thick, feathery fall I caught sight of the 
red tongue of bunting; the buoy then 
was about a cable’s length distant; it 
was closed out quickly, and all became a 
tumbling, gyrating blankness, yet had I 
drawn some faint comfort from the sight 
of it. I guessed the ship could not be 
far off, and that she must spy us the in- 
stant it cleared, which might happen at 
any minute. Meanwhile, we bailed for our 
lives. 

My companion was an able seaman, 
named Tom Friend. After he had been 


throwing out the water for some while, 
when the boat was perhaps still about a 
quarter full, I meanwhile bailing with the 
same sort of fury that possesses a drown- 
ing man when he clutches, and catches, 


and beats in the air for life, he said to 
me : 

«Mr. Selby, if we aren’t rescued soon, 
I’m a dead man.”’ 

‘“No, no, keep up your spirits,’ I 
shouted. ‘They'll have us. Bail, man. 
We must keep afloat to be picked up.”’ 

He went to work afresh with his sou’- 
wester, stooping and flinging ; the wind 
smote the brine into smoke as we hove it 
over the side. We did not cease till but 
a little water was left in the bottom of 
the boat, and we sat, and gasped, and 
stared about us. 

I know not how long this business had 
occupied. It seemed to me that the 
shadow of the night was already in the 
air. It may have been no more than the 
darkness of the thick, black cloud out of 
which the snow was tumbling in immense 
flakes. All the time I was expecting to 
see the dye of the ship’s fabric oozing out 
of the whiteness, plunging out of the 
smother into her clear shape within easy 
earshot of us, but that did not happen. 

After we had been in this situation 
about two hours, Friend put his two 
hands together and began to waggle his 
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body as he sat on the midship thwart, 
fronting me ; his face was blue. He made 
shocking grimaces of anguish and fell 
moaning most piteously, crying : «‘ Oh, 
the cold! Oh, the cold! Oh, Jesus, 
support me! I can’t stand it!” 

Though my own sufferings were inex- 
pressible, I was still sensible of a good 
stock of vitality ; but I cannot tell why 
I should have better resisted the cold 
than Friend, who was a lump of a man, 
broad-backed as a table, though a little 
fat. I was soaked to the skin, and coat 
and breeches were already frozen hard 
upon me ; they cracked when I stirred as 
glass might. The thwarts were glazed, 
and ice halt an inch thick sheathed the 
timbers. 

Friend let his sodden and frozen sou’- 
wester lie, and he looked wild and dread- 
ful with icicles pendant from his hair. In 
a sudden, sharp leap of the boat to the 
summit of an ugly sea that broke and 
curled white as milk on a line with our 
gunwales, he pitched toward me, slipped 
over the thwart he struck, and lay motion- 
less at my feet. He groaned twice, but 
spoke not. 

What could I do? Chafe his hands? 
As well the thwart he had been flung 
over. I had not adrop of spirit for his 
throat, and myself felt dying. I could 
not but let him lie, and I believe he gave 
up the ghost very shortly after he had 
uttered his second groan. 


XIII. 
THE HULL. 


After Friend had lain at my feet for 
about an hour, I stripped the oilskins 
off the body and put them on ; they di- 
minished the sense of deadly cold. I 
dragged the body into the bows, and after 
bailing hard sat down, sure that my death 
was at hand, but seeking consolation in 
the thought that suffering ceases some 
while before you die of cold, and that 
death from this cause is as easy as drown- 
ing after the first struggle. 

It never ceased to snow until the night 
fell, and then when it was black the 
weather cleared, that is, I could see the 
flash of froth at a distance ; but stare as 
I might, I beheld nothing of the ship, no 
smudge or deeper dye upon the darkness 











anywhere to indicate her presence. I 
stood up and looked and looked, waiting 
for the toss of the sea to strain my gaze ; 
then, with an awful despair in my heart, 
and the full crushing weight of my doom 
upon my spirits, I threw myself down 
into the stern sheets to die. 

That I should have lived through that 
night is the miracle of my life. There is 
no lack of suffering in the maritime rec- 
ords, but I vow that mine in those hours 
of darkness which I passed in that open 
boat, is not to be topped, though it may be 
matched. When it was fairly daylight, I 
stood up. My sight was clear, but I felt 
as though formed of stone. I could poise 
my figure to the wild leaping of the boat, 
but I could not lift my arms; each shoul- 
der felt brittle as glass ; it seemed to me 
that if either limb should be grasped and 
pulled, it must break short off. 

The body of Friend lay ghastly in the 
bows. It was on its side, the cheek on 
the floor of the boat, and every time the 
little craft dived the water in her boiled 
about the figure, which bristled with ice, 
and the head seemed nailed tothe bottom 
boards by long spikes of crystal. I could 
not bear it, and made a step to cast it 
overboard, but finding my arms idle stood 
still and looked round for the ship. 

No wilder, drearier dawn ever broke over 
that cold, stormy, and desolate ocean. I 
guessed the wind about north. A large 
squall was darkening the sea to leeward ; 
when I was thrown up, I saw the dim 
whiteness of ice in several places. I 
gazed slowly around in a broken way, for 
in every other breath there stood a wall 
of water betwixt me and the horizon. 

All on a sudden, when my eyes went 
astern, I saw not above a mile distant a 
dark object; it soared and sank, came and 
went ; sometimes the froth leapt in a light 
of snow about it. I stared, scarcely dar- 
ing to hope as yet that it was more than 
an illusion of the vision, a reappearing 
shape of green surge, a hard mold of 
brine, looking like— looking like— 

And then, witha short, choking cry of 
transport, I recognized it! It was the dis- 
masted hull, that wreck of the Lady 
Emma we had been in search of. 

I watched her to make sure, dreading 
some cheat of delirious imaginaticn—but 
it was the wreck : I marked her rise with 
the sea, a firm, defined black shape. 
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The sight gave life to my dead limbs as 
it put spirit into my dying heart. I got 
the use of my arms and hands with a sud- 
den frenzy of resolution, like to the effect 
of the panic terror that will compel a bed- 
ridden man to rise, though, till thus start- 
ed, he has lain helpless as the mattress he 
springs from. I went into the bows, and, 
getting hold of the body of Friend, turned 
it over the gunwale. The corpse, as I 
have said, was that of a stout, burly man, 
yet I found it light as a baby. 

I pulled in the pair of oars the boat had 
been riding to, and took my chance of the 
broadside send of sea; the fierce sweep 
and sharp angle nearly flung me over- 
board, and thrice whilst I was clearing 
the oars, which were heavy and difficult 
with ice, the boat was almost capsized. 
In a few minutes I got an oar over the 
stern and sculled the boat’s head round 
for the wreck. She shot forward, and I 
sat square that my back might break any 
smaller sea which should curl faster than 
the boat could rise. For the rest, — for 
the peril of a great sea, for the swamping 
by seething waters uniting on either side 
the gunwale,—I was in God’s hands. 

The wind and the sea swept me so 
swiftly onward that the hull was close 
ahead all on a sudden, a large black mass, 
rolling heavily, with violent, quick recov- 
eries. There was nothing for it but to 
drive for her, stem on, and take my 
chance. I tore off the oilskins for the 
freer use of my limbs, and when I was 
close to the wreck, having headed the 
boat fair for the main-chains, I sprang for- 
ward and seized the end of the painter ; 
the boat’s nose smote the hull as she was 
roaring from me; I. got a turn with the 
painter round a chain-plate; the boat 
swung in, but so swift were the motions 
of the hull that she was rolling down up- 
on me even in that time, and, letting go 
the painter, I jumped, in a single bound, 
into the chains and was stumbling over 
the rail, spiked with ice as the hulk swept 
her streaming side out again from the sea, 
with such a slant of deck that, if I had 
not flung myself into a squatting pos- 
ture and made the athwartship run of 
the hard, frozen surface on my hams, I 
must have broken my neck or fled sheer 
overboard through the openings where 
the bulwarks had been smashed level. 

I was crazy with hunger, and thirst, 
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and cold, and could think of nothing but 
shelter, and food, and drink. I took a 
hurried look along the deck, hoping to 
see smoke from the galley or cabin chim- 
ney, for I reckoned, of course, upon find- 
ing the three people the Planter had 
searched for, alive in this hull. I saw no 
signs of life. I cautiously crawled aft, 
and coming to the companionway, tried 
to open it; the doors were thickly glazed, 
whence I judged they had been kept closed 
for some time. I pulled out my clasp- 
knife,—all that I carried was in my pocket 
as it had been before the boat capsized,— 
and, after scraping and dislodging the ice 
in sheets like plate-glass, I got one of the 
companion -doors open, and descended, 
pulling the door to behind me. After the 
long hours of exposure and the ceaseless 
crackling noises of warring waters, the 
shelter, the comparative warmth and still- 
ness down here were like the gift of a new 
life: It was dark, yet not so gloomy but 
that I could see. 

Nobody was there. An unlighted lamp 
swung violently over the table. I be- 


held a dull gleam of looking-glasses up- 
on the ship’s side, and thought, in the 
glance I cast round, that I could make 


out the equipment of a small, comfort- 
able state cabin. I quickly spied a rack 
half circling the trunk of the mizzen- 
mast; in it were some decanters; three 
were half full of red and yellow wine. I 
put the mouth of one to my lips, and drank 
heartily of its contents,— but whether it 
was claret or sherry I could not say ; ex- 
cessive thirst seemed to have robbed my 
palate of the power of tasting. I then 
went straight to the first cabin my eye 
rested upon, intending to go the rounds 
for the pantry ; but this cabin proved the 
pantry, where, after a short hunt, I found 
cheese, biscuit, preserved meat, and jams. 
I fell to wolfishly, breaking off only to 
fetch another decanter of the wine. 
And now, having eaten with a danger- 
ous heartiness, and drank as much as 
would have brimmed two tumblers, I 
stepped into the cabin, refreshed and 
warm, a new man, almost my old self 
again, needing little more to perfectly 
comfort me than a shift of clothes, which 
might be obtained by seeking. But first 
I stood still, holding by the table to lis- 
ten. I heard nothing but the sounds of 
the laboring of the hull. 


Had the cap-. 
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tain and the two women been taken off 
the wreck? I should have believed so 
but for having found the companion-doors 
closed and glazed ; ice could not have col- 
lected to the thickness I had found it had 
people been coming and going by the 
companionway. 

I saw no fire in the stove ; the lamp 
was out. It did not seem as if there was 
human life in the hull. I went to a door 
on the starboard side and entered a berth. 
I could scarcely see. After gazing a while 
I made out that this berth had been occu- 
pied by the captain and his wife. I ob- 
served a quantity of male and female 
apparel hanging from a row of pegs run- 
ning along the bulkhead ; also, I made 
out two bunks, a table with certain navi- 
gating appliances upon it; a couple of 
chronometer cases on a shelf, and sundry 
other matters not worth cataloguing. I 
lifted a locker, and after groping came 
across some flannel garments and under 
linen. If the captain were aboard I 
guessed that in any case he would give me 
leave to help myself, so after feeling over 
the clothes upon the bulkhead, I changed 
to the frozen flesh of me. 

Scarcely was I warmly and dryly clothed, 
when so heavy a drowsiness came upon 
my eyelids that I could instantly have 
sunk upon the deck in a sound sleep. 
But first I was resolved to ascertain the 
condition of the hull ; likewise, whilst it 
was daylight, to see if there were any 
signs of the Planter, and if the weather 
gave me any promise of her. The idea 
of falling into a trance-like sleep which 
might run into hours, from which, for all 
I could tell as things stood, I should be 
awakened by finding myself strangling 
in acabin full of water, and the hull al- 
ready fathoms under, put such a fear and 
horror into my spirits as enabled me to 
thrust back into my brain the heavy, stu- 
pefying weight of slumber that was mak- 
ing my eyes ache as though the balls of 
vision had been wrung and unseated. 
I shook my body as a dog does when 
fresh from the water, and beat my arms 
upon my breast with all my strength ; 
then with a wild yawn strode into the 
state-room and went up the steps. 

The first thing I saw was the boat I had 
gained the wreck in ; she was flinging and 
leaping upon the seas about a hundred 
fathoms off on the port quarter; being 
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light and released she had blown away 
quickly. Every timeasurge forked her on 
high, the pouring blast smote and swirled 
her further yet to leeward. This would go 
on until she filled. 

I crossed to the port bulwarks to hold 
on by; t’other side was full of ugly yawns 
and rents, a dangerous, ragged wreckage 
of bulwark through which down the ice- 
hard slant a man would shoot, with a sud- 
den roll, to his death. The galley was 
standing ; all the boats were gone; the 
wheel and binnacle remained, and the ap- 
paratus of the helm looked sound. The 
decks were littered with frozen gear. 
Nothing showed of the main and mizzen- 
masts but a barbed block, scarce a foot 
high above the mast-coats. But the stump 
of the foremast rose to perhaps twelve 
feet. The pumps were frozen ; the sound- 
ing-rod lay close to, but I could do noth- 
ing with it. Yet as an old hand I could 
feel the life of a ship in my feet, and I was 
sure by the hull’s buoyant jumps, her 
cork-like recovery from the headlong 
dives, and the liveliness of her rolls, that 
there was nothing in the water she had 
drained in, so far, to make me uneasy. 

Cheered by this conviction, I pushed for- 


wards, clawing along by the pins in the 
rail and by whatever else came to my hand, 
till I was abreast of the galley, whose port 
sliding-door lay half open, and going to 
it and looking in, there on the deck I saw 
on her back the body of a woman. I 


peered close, the light being weak. The 
body was warmly but plainly clothed ; 
the color of the face fresh as though she 
slept. I should not have guessed her 
dead by her looks ; it was her lying there 
made me know it. She seemed a woman 
of between forty and forty-five, flat of face, 
treble-chinned, and she showed as a per- 
son that had been fat and heavy in life. 
Thesight startled me ; I had not thought 
to find anything dead. Had she been 
the wife of the captain? Where was he ? 
And where the young lady that had sailed 
as passenger with them? Were they both 
lying frozen in other parts of the vessel ? 
I stepped out of the galley shocked and 
low-spirited, and still pushing forward 
came to the forecastle and called down 
the hatch. I got no answer and descen- 
ded. Here I found a number of ham- 
mocks, a few sea chests, and some odds 
and ends of seamen'’s apparel scattered 
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about the deck. The forecastle lamp swung 
black under its grimy beam, I could 
scarcely see. Water—though no depth 
of it—seethed over the planks as the ves- 
sel pitched and rolled ; this water, I reck- 
oned had tumbled down the forecastle 
hatch, and when I returned on deck I 
drew the slide of the scuttle over. 

I went to the stump of foremast that 
was rigged with some pins, and holding 
on by one of them looked round and round 
the sea, waiting for every lofty heave to 
dart my glances ; but there was nothing 
in sight save ice, the peaks of bergs afar, 
coming and going past the rounds of the 
swell, and the rush of the surge flickering 
into foam. It was blowing half as strong 
again as it had been an hour before. A 
low sky of thick, black cloud was sweep- 
ing southwards. I crawled aft for the shel- 
ter of the cabin —the wind was marrow- 
freezing; and scarce was I within the com- 
parative warmth and stillness of the inte- 
rior, when slumber again oppressed me, 
and nature now giving out, I stretched 
myself upon a cushioned locker, and was 
asleep in a minute. 

When I awoke, I started instantly into 
an upright posture, beholding a figure 
gazing at me; in some muddled fashion I 
seemed to realize my situation. Then, 
getting my wits fully, I made out that 
the person who stood close was a young 
woman. Her figure was inclined toward 
me, and so she stood despite the swaying 
of her with the motions of the deck; it 
was a posture of fear, incredulity, amaze- 
ment, incommunicable in words. 

It had been past noon when I lay down 
to sleep ; the strong feeling of refresh- 
ment within me was assurance, true as 
the sun’s evidence could have been, that 
I had slept through more than the two 
remaining hours of daylight ; it was day- 
light now, consequently I understood that, 
whatever might be the hour, I had been 
sleeping since noon on the previous day ! 

I stared at the girl, for a young girl I 
now perceived her to be, and exclaimed : 

«« Are you Miss Otway ?”’ 

««Oh!’’ she shrieked, ‘‘ have you come 
to save me?’’ and she dropped on her 
knees and grasped my hand. ‘Save 
me !’’ she cried, ‘‘I amalone here. I have 
been alone for days. I am in darkness. 
When did you come? Where are your 
companions? Why were you sleeping 
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here? Take me on deck. Is your ship 
near? If the boat that brought you can 
live in this sea, she can carry me on board 
your vessel."’ 

I cannot express the agony of heart in 
her voice. Her terror at seeing me had 
been changed into another passion by my 
naming her. 

««Where’s the captain? ’ said I, oblig- 
ing her to rise and seating her on the 
locker beside me. 

‘«« Heis drowned,”’ she answered. 

«When !”’ 

“A long time ago. 
days ago. I have lost the day. I do not 
know how long I have been alone. Why 
don’t we go on deck? Is the sea too 
rough for your boat to leave this wreck ?”’ 

‘“Why, poor young lady,” said I, «I 
would take you away from this rolling 
hulk at once if I could. Under God I 
may yet save you. I am as much ship- 
wrecked as you are. But we needn't de- 
spair. This hull dances tightly; she has 
been washing about now for some days, 
and I should doubt by the feel of her 
jumps if there’s two foot of water in 
her hold. Who's that dead woman in 
the galley?’’ ° 


Seven or eight 


“The captain’s wife,’’ she answered, 
staring at me. 

«« How came she to perish there ?’’ 

«She went with her husband to help 
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him fasten a lantern to the bowsprit. He 
slipped overboard with the light and was 
drowned. I waited for them here and 
went to find them, and saw Mrs. Burke 
lying on the deck. She had fallen and 
broken her leg. I was too weak to carry 
or drag her into this cabin, and I pulled 
her into the galley for the shelter of it 
and there she lay, and I could not help 
her,’’ she cried, clasping her hands with 
strange, piteous, involuntary motions of 
her head. I often called her name but she 
never answered me. Oh, what an awful 
time was that night. I stayed by her 
until long after I knew she was dead, and 
then came down here, and have remained 
in this place ever since,—no, three times 
I have been on deck to look for a ship; it 
was always snowing,—it has been enough 
to drive me mad,’* said she, passing her 
hand with a wild gesture across her eyes. 

‘«Mad, indeed!”’ said I, to myself, all 
thought of my own situation vanishing 
in the presence of the anguish of this 
poor, gentle young woman. It was won- 
derful she should have kept her mind.- - 

‘«But you’ve not been starving all this 
while?”’ said I. 

‘When there was daylight,’’ she an- 
swered, “I’d get some food and wine 
from yonder ;’’ she pointed to the pan- 
try. ‘‘Where is your ship? Have you 
no companions? Take me on deck to see 

your boat and the vessel,’’ and she 
extended her hand. 

I saw she had not understood me, 
so I told her how it had come to 
pass that I was on board the hulk 
with her. She listened in silence, 
saying nothing when I spoke of the 
men who had been lifted aboard the 
Planter, out of the Lady Emma’s 
long - boats, frozen to death, and 
‘nothing whilst I described what I 
myself had undergone in the jolly- 
boat ; she seemed slow to under- 
stand; but at last when I was done, 
after continuing to stare at me, for 
our faces were a sort of glimmer 
one to the other in that gleam, she 
gave a shriek, and crying, ‘‘ There 
is no hope for me, then! there is 
no hope for me, then!’ buried her 
face and shook and swayed in a pas- 


“SHE DROPPED ON HER KNEES AND GRASPED MY HAND.” sion of weeping. 


(To be continued.) 





CHINA AND JAPAN. 


By GEORGE 


HERE are some reasons why I be- 
lieve that the objects of Japan in 
setting on foot the present war have not 
been understood. There are also some 
reasons why recent experiments in gov- 
ernment in Japan are, in my judgment, 
of doubtful merit for an Asiatic state. 
It should not be forgotten, although it 
seems to be, that Japan has recently un- 
dergone a revolution of a far reaching 
character. 

When Commodore Perry appeared be- 
fore Yeddo in 1854, there were upwards 
of thirty feudal lords in Japan who di- 
vided between them the entire territory. 
At the time the mikado, or proper sover 
eign, was in practical retirement at Osa- 
ka. For two hundred years the sover- 
eigns of the line to which he belonged 
had discharged spiritual or religious func- 
tions only. The actual administration of 
affairs in the various feudal districts was 
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in the hands of the lords. At Yeddo, one 
of these lords, the descendant of an abler 
and more powerful feudal lord, exercised 
under the title of ««tycoon,’’ an authority 
which was feudal so far as his own terri- 
tory was concerned, and regulative as be- 
tween the other lords. It was with the 


tycoon that Commodore Perry made his 
treaty, not suspecting that he had not 
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reached the fountain -head of authority. 
The treaty of 1858 negotiated on behalf 
of the United States by Townsend Harris, 
was also made with the tycoon, as were 
the treaties of several European states 
negotiated in the next few years. 

In making the treaties with the West- 
ern powers the tycoon, whether with 
shrewd foresight in the matter of revenue 
and influence, or in order to avoid imme- 
diate difficulties, provided for the open- 
ing of ports in territory controlled by his 
family. The duties collected amounted 
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annually to a large sum. These duties 
fell into his treasury, and other benefits 
came to him. He was able to buy mer- 
chant ships, to establish arsenals and 
naval stations, to employ European in- 
structors for his army and navy, and for 
technical and other schools which he set 
on foot. Naturally, the other feudal lords 
soon grew restless. They could not. see 
why they should not share in the bene- 
fits of foreign intercourse, and they could 
not but feel that the tycoon would soon 
become so strong that the old balance of 
power would be destroyed adversely to 
their interests. 

In the middle sixties this dissatisfac- 
tion 1esulted in efforts by some of the 
lords to open ports of their own, which 
efforts were resisted forcibly by the 
tycoon. In 1868, a general civil war 
broke out. In its inception, it was a con- 
test between the tycoon and the lords. 
It resulted later in a movement by the 
ministers and retainers of the lords to re- 
tire both the tycoon and the lords, and to 
rehabilitate the mikado. This enterprise 
was successful, and 
since then, in rapid 
succession, has come 
about the establish- 
ment of a constitu- 
tional form of gov- 
ernment, modeled 
after European pat- 
terns. There have 
been halting steps, 
the advance effected 
one day being lost 
another, but the 
trend has been 
steady in the direc- 
tion of the consoli- 
dation of the new 
empire. 

The story of this 
national resurrec- 
tion is an interest- 
ing one by itself; 
its significance, as 
it bears upon the 
Corean matter, will 
be better understood from the following 
further statement : 

In Japan, in this instance, as it would 
be in any other state in a period follow- 
ing a revolution, the heads of the new 
régime have been mainly concerned to 
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lay securely the foundations of the new 
political structure. What more likely 
than that the defeated lords should seek 
to raise a rebellion, or otherwise to con- 
trol political power. So it seemed to the 
mikado and his party of supreme impor- 
tance to build up a great military estab- 
lishment. The people of Japan have 
been bred to arms and the military idea. 
Feudalism does that for any people. The 
result of well directed effort has easily 
given Japan under these circumstances 
an army and a navy of much merit. 

But a military establishment of magni- 
tude soon comes to demand employment. 
There is reason to believe that this has 
been true of the Japanese army. 

Running along with this development 
of militarism and its consequences, a 
further danger to the State has existed. 
A revolution seldom rests at the point 
desired by those who set it on foot. As 
might have been expected, a radical ele- 
ment has arisen which has made itself 
potent in the National Parliament. This 
element has advocated measures fantas- 

tic, often, in their 

absurdity, yet dan- 
gerous among a peo- 
ple who are largely 
ruled by sentiment. 
It has, for instance, 
clamored for the ex- 
pulsion of all for- 
eigners. The efforts 
and the strength of 
the radicals became 
so great a year ago 
that the mikado pro- 
rogued Parliament 
and ordered a new 
election. Its results 
are said to have been 
unsatisfactory to the 
government, radical 
members having 
been returned in in- 
creased numbers. 
' The Japanese Par- 
liament was estab- 
lished in 1890. Al- 
ready it has been prorogued no less than 
four times. 

Iam not willing to say that the gov- 
ernment of Japan has not believed that 
it had a just cause for war with China. 
I do say that it had occasion under these 
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circumstances to turn to a foreign war 
for relief from domestic difficulties. 

On the other hand, the condition of 
China was clearly such as to invite ag- 
gression. Her army has never been or- 
ganized for the use of modern methods 
of warfare. China has bought and built 
many ships of war, but has never trained 
adequately a staff . 
of officers to han- 
dle them. She 
has put modern 
guns into the 
equipment of her 
army, but she has 
been equally lax 
in providing men 
educated in mod- 
ern military 
science for posi- 
tions of com- 
mand. Nothing 
could be more cer- 
tain than that, in 
case of war, the 
Japanese would 
act with celerity 
and precision, 
would accomplish 
initial successes, 
and would be 
soon in position 
to make a peace 
which would save 


them from the Naenenentl 
By courtesy of The Churchman, 
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danger of ulti- 
mate disaster 
while ensuring their prestige at home and 
abroad. 

If it should be suggested that a capac- 
ity to turn to foreign adventures as a 
defense against internal troubles, is 
hardly to be expected from a State which 
is engaged in the consolidation of a new 
régime, and from rulers who are not yet 
sure of the permanency of their control, 
it may be answered that the Japanese 
have proven themselves apt students of 
Western policies, however unsafe they 
may be in their application of them, and 
that they do not lack for advisers. There 
are ever present near Japanese official cir- 
cles foreigners who seek to inspire politi- 
cal movements in Japan and to create 
public opinion as to Japan abroad. 

Other advisers have been found among 
the officials of foreign countries, chiefly 
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in the diplomatic services. It is within 
my knowledge, that a minister of the 
United States, acting upon an avowed 
belief that it would serve foreign inter- 
ests to embroil China and Japan in war, 
deliberately fomented a dispute growing 
out of the wrecking of a Japanese ves- 
sel on the Formosan coast. The affair 

went so far that 

Japan despatched 

a naval expedi- 

tion, took posses- 

sion of a part of 
the island of For- 
mosa, and was 
able to exact from 

China a consider- 

able indemnity as 

a condition of 

peace. How far 

the efforts of our 
minister contrib- 
uted to the diffi- 
; culty cannot be 
told with certain- 
ty, but there is 
reason to believe 
that they were in- 
fluential. 
So far as Corea 

is concerned I 

shall make but 

one remark. Co- 

rea has not made 

any statement 

indicating any 

ground of com- 
plaint against China. If she had sought 
the intervention of Japan as against China 
the situation would be different. In fact, 
the sympathy of Corea appears to have 
been with China as against Japan through- 
out the occurrences preceding the out- 
break of war. 

On the side of China very much could 
be said. I must be content with a brief 
statement, and one which has a more im- 
mediate bearing on the subject. 

China has for a long period observed 
an attitude of great friendliness to the 
petty States whose boundaries touch her 
territory. Fifteen years ago, dealing with 
this very subject, I wrote as follows : 

‘‘The Chinese empire is not the crea- 
tion of a day. It had assumed, prac- 
tically, its present proportions many cen- 
turies before our government was formed ; 
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but in all this time what has China done 
in the way of conquest or aggression ? 
Has Corea, whose capital is scarcely a fort- 
night’s journey on horseback from the 
capital of China, fallen a prey to the am- 
bition of her great neighbor? Have the 
Loo-Choo islands lost their indepen- 
dence? Has Annam, or Cambodia, or 
Burmah, or Siam, been incorporated into 
the body politic? Has there been made 
a single movement by China calculated 
to threaten the safety of those States, or 
have they had any reason to regard her 
with any other feelings than those of re- 
spect, confidence, and friendliness ? 

‘« There is to me a great attraction in 
the fact that this vast empire has stood 
for generations, nay, centuries, regardful 
of her neighbors’ boundaries and their 
rights. Whether this has been the result 
of her weakness, or of her virtue, matters 
little for the purposes of our argument ; 
but who can say that it has been the re- 
sult altogether of weakness? Her civil- 
ization has been superior to theirs, her 
resources have been overwhelming, her 
power has been consolidated. And yet, 
despite all the allurements of dominion, 
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the ambition of princes, the encroach- 
ments of individuals, they have retained 
their territories, and China has remained 
their steadfast friend and ally, exacting 
no tribute, interchanging offices of friend- 
liness, presenting to the world a spec- 
tacle of moderation and good faith, the 
like of which has scarcely been seen else- 
where in any age. 

‘« We may well pause a moment to re- 
gard the facts more carefully. 

««Corea, the most northern of these 
petty States, occupies a fair region, and 
geographically speaking is naturally a 
part of China. Her northern boundary 
touches Chinese territory from sea to sea. 
The waters which lave her coasts are seas 
in which China has an interest. Her 
territory is a peninsula jutting into the 
ocean from a mainland which is owned 
by China. Her population does not ex- 
ceed a third of the average population of 
the several provinces of the empire. 

‘‘Too-Choo is a petty State, with a 
handful of people only, adjacent to the 
middle coast of China, possessed of a fer- 
tile soil and genial climate, with some re- 
sources within herself, rich in: fisheries, 
and holding a situation which might be 
considered ‘of political importance to her 
great neighbor. 

«¢ Annam, which includes, or has gen- 
erally included, Tonquin, Annam proper, 
and more or less of Cambodia, and 
stretches away from the southern boun- 
dary of China a thousand miles, is in 
great part a rich champagne country, oc- 
cupied by races which are of Mongolian 
origin. The states which compose this 
district have at different times fallen 
more or less perfectly under Chinese con- 
trol, but for a century, nearly, the Chi- 
nese have not interfered with them. 
The population of the whole region, in- 
cluding the districts lately occupied by 
the French, does not exceed ten millions. 

««Siam, a second great division of Far- 
ther India, touches China on the north. 
Her territory is level and rich in the 
south, but mountainous in the north. 
Her population does not exceed seven 
million five hundred thousand. 

‘‘Burmah, a third great division, 
touches China on the northeast. The 
population is probably about three mill- 
ions. Her territories on the north and 
east are rough and unprofitable, but an 
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extensive region in the south and west is 
well watered and fertile. 

«« These several States, hardly less than 
Corea and Loo-Choo, would have offered 
to an aggressive neighbor, of the im- 
mense resources of China, a tempting 
field for conquest. They were not banded 
together. Their population was not ho- 
mogeneous. They were frequently pitted 
one against the other in war. They were 
rich in various resources. Their peoples 
were less vigorous than a , 
the Chinese. They were 
more or less connected 
with the Chinese by 
earlier relations and by 
commercial enterprises, 
yet there has been pro- 
found peace between 
each and all of them 
and the Chinese for 
nearly a century. 

««It may be said that 
the relations existing 
have been more than 
simply peaceful. It has 
been usual for each of 
these States to send to 
the court at Peking, at 


given periods, envoys 
bearing complimentary 
presents and letters of 
a congratulatory sort. 
In some, if not in all 


cases, each new ruler 
has requested the con- 
firmation of his authority in the form of a 
patent of investiture issued by the gov- 
ernment of China. The Chinese have 
sent back complimentary missions and 
presents. - 
«It might be expected that the greater 
State \vould at least demand that the 
allied lesser States should receive her 
people and afford them normal oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of trade and 
of such enterprises as might be agreeable 
to them. But China does not seem to 
have asked even this from her neighbors. 
She has neither sought to defend her 
people in going out among them, nor 
taken measures to prevent their going. 
They were constantly going in greater or 
less measure, but they accepted them- 
selves all the risks attending their move- 
ments. Into Corea the Chinese have 
been prohibited from coming. The pro- 
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hibition remains to this day, and China 
makes no complaint.’ 

It would be fair to assume from the fore- 
going statement that the Hermit Kingdom 
has been left free by China to work out her 
own destiny, saving as China might be 
able to throw around her a certain defense 
by her sympathy and her attitude of friend- 
liness. It is true, however, that China has 
been obliged of late to take a closer inter- 
est in the petty States. As foreign aggres- 

— sion has come nearer, it 

has been good policy on 

her part to give out pos- 
itively an idea that her 
relations with the petty 

States is more than sen- 

timental, and that she 

will defend them by 
force of arms if need be. 

This attitude was taken 
_ up by her notably in the 

case of the French 

movement against 

Cambodia ten years 

ago. It stayed the 

hands of France then, 
as it stayed an aggres- 
sive spirit by Russia in 

1889. With Corea as a 

State which lies nearer 
» to her own capital, and 

which has doubtless 

been the cause of anxi- 
ety as respects not only 

Japan, but also Russia, 
and perhaps England, China has been of 
late drawing more close her relations. It 
is in these movements of China that 
Japan has assumed to find the threats 
against the integrity of Corea which form 
the basis of Japanese complaints leading 
up to the war. 

I am persuaded that these movements 
of China have not threatened the integ- 
rity of Corea, and have not been dictated 
by a hostile spirit toward Japan. Clearly, 
however, there has been something in 
this part of the situation which might 
afford to Japan the occasion for alarm, or 
which could be used as the pretext for a 
war found to be desirable as a relief from 
domestic troubles. 

For all time Asia has been polytheistic, 
polygamic, and autocratic. Europe has 
been monotheistic, monogamic, and dem- 
ocratic. Will any one attempt to say 
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why the genius of Asia is one thing, and 
that of Europe another ? 

China working out her destiny estab- 
lished a form of government two thou- 
sand years ago. That form of govern- 
ment has given beneficial results. If it 
had not, it would have been swept from 
the face of the earth at some moment in 
the long centuries which have elapsed 
since its creation. 

It is an autocratic form as befits its 
Asiatic origin. It has been relieved of 
its arbitrary character in some degree by 
provisions wrought out during the cen- 
turies as the needs arose. It gives to-day 
a government which tends to bring into 
public place and usefulness the best in- 
telligence and virtue of its people. 

Japan, under stress of the revolution 
and of the inflow of foreign ideas, has 
made a new government. It is not 
founded upon the autocratic idea, but 
upon the democratic. It is provided 
with the latest form of a representative 
parliament and a semi-responsible min- 
istry. It is not Asiatic, but European. 
It is an alien system. 

It is not given to us to penetrate the 
future and to tell what may be unfolded 
as the years go by. We may very well 
ask ourselves, however, whether it is 
true that at last the 
great empire is to be 
borne down, and that 
institutions which 
have lasted so long are 
near their end, and / 
whether it is true, on ; 
the other hand, that an © 
alien system has sprung 
into life in Japan which \~ 
is to be permanent. ; 

While unwilling to 
make any predictions, | | 
it seems to me that at- | 4 
tempts to adopt in Asia | 9 
political methods which 
do not conform with the 
genius of Asiatic peo- 
ples, as illustrated in 
all their history, are 
likely to result in fail- 
ure. Japan, under the 
impulse of parliamen- 
tary institutions, is 
restless. China, mov- 
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ing on with more respect to the old ways, 
may be moving more safely. 

While both China and Japan are Asi- 
atic, there are differences between them 
which are salient. The Chinaman is the 
Englishman of Asia. He is guided by a 
never-failing common-sense. He is con- 
servative, but knows how to fit means to 
ends. The Japanese is a Frenchman in 
his impulsiveness, his sentimental ad- 
herence to theoretical conclusions, and 
his capacity for quickness of movement. 

We may have sympathy with Japan. 
In fact, it is impossible not to admire the 
unflinching spirit which she brings to 
bear in working out her problems. We 
may not sympathize with China. In 
fact, her conservatism is distasteful to 
the Western mind, and her methods savor 
too much of the spirit of ages long gone 
by. But we cannot refuse to her credit 
for devotion to orderly ways. If we are 
reasonable and just we must admit that 
the polity under which hundreds of mill- 
ions of people have lived peacefully for 
hundreds of years must have been ad- 
mirably suited to their recuirements. 

I make no effort to foretell the results 
of this war. I know that the power of 
China has not yet been touched, and that 
less of her territory has been occupied by 

Japan than would be 
represented by a sin- 
gle county of a West- 
ern state. I know that 
Japan is fighting be- 
yond a sea, in a coun- 
>try strange to her 
=. armies, and at an enor- 
> mous expense. I know 

that China, always in- 
disposed to war, is seek- 
ing for peace. I sus- 
pect that Japan, count- 
ing the cost, and con- 
tent with the prestige 
gained, may be looking 
now to the same end. 
And I believe that a 
long war cannot be con- 
ducted by Japan with- 
out danger of internal 
dissensions more seri- 
ous than those which 
have clouded her recent 
history. 

































































THE KRAKATOA ERUPTION. 


DESCRIBED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY AN EYE-WITNESS OF ITS HORRORS. 


By JEAN THEODORE VAN GESTEL. 


HE vicissitudes of my life have been 
such that not until now have I had 
the leisure or the disposition to describe 
the most terrific disaster known in the 
history of civilized man, of which I was 
an unwilling witness. I left Paris, where 
I studied my profession of civil engineer 
after the Franco-Prussian war, and going 
to Java for the Dutch government, I sur- 
veyed Borneo (except Sarawak), Lombok, 
where there has so lately been fighting, 
and New Guinea, that land of almost 
virgin mystery. To those familiar with 
the remote corners of the world, there is 
food for thought in the statement that I 
ran a line, in 1874, from Fly river, at the 
south end of Papua, to Gelvink bay, on 
the north, the first white man to traverse 
much of the interior of that great un- 
known island. 


The spring of 1883 found me pursuing 
my profession in Batavia, the chief city 


of Java. SinceI had first seen the island 
in 1871, I had been back to Europe sev- 
eral times, and had traversed a good por- 
tion of South Africa. I from time to 
time familiarized myself with the Java 
archipelago. As a student of history, I 
had made myself acquainted with those 
terrible casualties which are marked by 
funereal monuments along the progress 
of mankind. It has come in my way in 
the past several years to learn much that 
was distressing about the great storm 
which drowned hundreds along the coasts 
of Great Britain in November, 1893, and 
about the tremendous explosion of dyna- 
mite in the harbor of Santander, by 
which, at the beginning of the same 
month, hundreds of Spaniards were 
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stricken dead and many thousands were 
wounded. I have heard from eye-wit- 
nesses reports of the sudden flood in the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, at Han-Yang, in May, 
1894, by which athousand men, women, 
and children were swept to death out of 
their boats. The bursting of the dam at 
Charkkupre, in India, in the same month, 
dismayed the world with the tidings of 
hundreds drowned or whelmed beneath a 
land-slide. The plague which carried off 
scores of thousands of Chinese the same 
spring was reckoned an international 
peril. But none of those things moved 
me, for I had been an eye-witness of the 
most stupendous calamity to the human 
race since the deluge, the cataclysm of 
Krakatoa. I lived to tell the tale, and if 
there was any other civilized spectator on 
the spot, of those dreadful scenes, I have 
not yet heard or read his story. Captain 
Bartlett, of the ship Ice King, which 
sailed through the Straits of Sunda 
shortly after the upheaval, reported many 
interesting observations, and acommittee 
appointed by the British Royal Society 
investigated and made an elaborate re- 
port. I saw what I shall describe. 

About eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, the 13th of May, 1893, the 
trouble began in the island of Java. All 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo were con- 
vulsed. It was as though war had been 
declared underground. The surface of 
the earth rocked, houses tumbled down, 
and big trees fell out of the earth, as if 
it had ejected their roots. I saw a tree 
fully five feet in diameter crash up into 
the air and fall supine. This was near 
the government buildings, on Waterloo 
plain, where the barracks, near the parade- 
ground, were severely shaken. The sun 
shone bright, the morning was still un- 
clouded, and when we telegraphed over to 
the other islands and learned that their 
inhabitants were safe, we felt reassured at 
Batavia. The same phenomena were in 
progress throughout the group of islands, 
but nothing worse than an earthquake was 
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expected, and an earthquake was no rarity 
in those days in that part of the world, 
nor is it yet. 

But this particular earthquake showed 
no signs of cessation. Day and night 
the subterranean convulsions continued. 
The earth quivered constantly ; from its 
depths there seemed to rise strange cries 
and hollow explosions, with that all-per- 
vasive ague, which now began to shake 
my nerves. 

Thursday there came a telegram from 
the city of Anjer, ninety miles away, on 
the northwest coast of Java, that a vol- 
cano had broken out on the island of Kra- 
katoa, about thirty miles west of Anjer, 
in Sunda strait. The two cone-shaped 
peaks of Krakatoa were familiar land- 
marks to all voyagers in those waters. 
They were clothed with luxurious vege- 
tation, and could be seen for miles in any 
direction. I was requested by the Dutch 
government, through the vice-admiral 
then at Batavia, to be off to the scene of 
action. At four o’clock that afternoon, I 
started with a party on a special steamer 
from Batavia, to take scientific obser- 
vations. About midnight, we cleared St. 
Nicholas Point, which is the extreme 
northerly extension of the island of Java, 
next to the straits. As we rounded it, 
we saw ascending from Krakatoa, about 
fifty miles away to the southwest, an 
immense column of fire and what ap- 
peared to be smoke. The sky was yet 
clear, for the most part, but we could see 
no apex to this column, whose composi- 
tion changed as we watched it, steaming 
all the while toward the island. First it 
looked like flame, and then it would 
appear to be steam, and again take the 
semblance of a pillar of fire inside of a 
column of white, fleecy wool. In another 
instant these trailing, whirling masses of 
wool would hang from the very empyrean 
itself. All the while we heard the sullen, 
thunderous roar which had been a fearful 
feature of the situation ever since Sunday 
morning, and was now becoming louder. 


He was 
He was the first European engineer to go to 


work on the Suez canal. When the plan was formed to make a seaport of the city of Rome in 1866-67, Mr. 
van Gestel was chosen engineer to survey the Tiber down to the cities of Fiumicino and Ostia. The syndi- 
cate of Roman noblemen who projected this work, gave it up as too expensive. Mr. van Gestel then went 
to Russia to build a railroad, from where he returned to Paris in 1869, and was shut in during the siege. He 
was one of the first to leave after the siege, sailing for Java to survey and construct a railroad for the Dutch 
government. In the next thirteen years he visited China, Japan, Australia, and the Transvaal. After the 
——— in Java, his experiences of which are here told in so thrilling a manner, he returned to Europe, 
and, after a short visit, to Java, once more. He has for ten years been residing in New York, building 
electric plants and railroads. 
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From a sketch made on the spot by Mr. van Gestel. 
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The terrifying character of the scene 
of which we were now in view can be 
imagined with difficulty. The ocean was 
as smooth asa mirror and our steamer 
moved ahead with ease, at slow speed. 
But ever growing in intensity was the 
illumination spread from this lurid col- 
umn, rolling from the northerly peak 
straight up to the sky, beyond the limits 
of human vision, flecked now and then 
with dark masses, constantly wrapped in 
and now entwining the furious comming- 
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ling torrent of volcanic dust and smoke 
which I have described as looking like 
wreaths of wool. The diameter of that 
column I should put down at one anda 
half miles. 

We had remained on deck all night, as 
usual in that country, and, without aword, 
watched, fascinated. The din was gradu- 
ally increasing, until we could with diffi- 
culty hear each others’ voices. From 
time to time, immense fragments of in- 
candescent stone would be hurled up from 
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the crater, three or four hundred feet into 
the air, when they would burst with a 
loud explosion. The hours passed quick- 
ly and dawn approached 

The sun rises in those latitudes at six 
o'clock. As its rays fell on the shores of 
Krakatoa, we saw them reflected from the 
surface of what we thought was a river, 
and we resolved to steam into its mouth 
if possible, with a view to disembarking. 
When we had approached to within three- 
quarters of a mile of that shore, we sud- 
denly discovered that what we supposed 
was a river, was a torrent of molten sul- 
phur. The smell almost overpowered 
us ; we steamed away and made for the 
other side of the island, turning our bow 
to the windward. The lower of the two 
peaks on Krakatoa, had a crater, or cavity, 
for there were no real craters there, which 
as long ago as a century since had been 
reported in active eruption by a German 
vessel passing through the straits. It was 
the higher peak which was now emitting 
the vast column of flame and pulverized 
pumice and steam which seemed likely 
to burn away the heavens themselves. 
The fires had already eaten into the edges 
of this peak so that it was now the lower 
of the two. In 1880, there had been earth- 
quakes all along che shores of the straits, 
but Krakatoa showed no signs of awak- 
ening. 

All the craters in that part of the world 
were, it is my belief, openings into a com- 
mon submarine storehouse of volcanic 
energy. Krakatoa had been quiet until 
now for a hundred years, as far as I could 
learn. 

This island, which will live in history 
with associations as lasting as those of 
St. Helena or Elba, was eight or ten miles 
long and four miles wide. A few fisher- 
men lived on it, and on its mountain slopes 
remarkably fine rosewood and mahogany 
trees were found in abundance. Some of 
them were eight or ten feet in diameter, 
too big to cut. When we landed on the 
coast opposite to that along which the 
river of sulphur was discharging, we saw 
no signs of those inhabitants. The waves 
were washing the sandy shores. Four or 
five feet from the water-line rose a straight 
bank of powdered pumice-stone which 
was rained down constantly from the 
clouds that surrounded the column of 
fire. Everything human, everything nat- 
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ural, everything suggestive of life or 
growth had been annihilated from what 
had been a beautiful landscape. A hid- 
eous mask of burning stone and steam- 
ing ashes had been deposited over all. 
Trees three feet thick, and which must 
have been fifty feet high, were already 
nearly buried, their branches twelve inches 
thick sticking out here and there. Sev- 
eral of us landed, and I began walking 
inland. We sunk knee-deep in the loose 
pumice; it was the consistency of snow, 
and hot. Our feet began to blister. 

I climbed painfully up, walking inland 
in the direction of the crater, which I de- 
sired to measure with my sextant. At 
the third observation I made, I saw some- 
thing trickling across the mirror of the 
sextant and discovered that the quick- 
silver had melted and run away. 

I was more than half a mile now from 
the edge of the crater. My skin was 
roasting and cracking. The roar of the 
flames was so loud as to drown any other 
imaginable noise, save the detonations, 
now and then, of the bursting stones 
which would fly into fragments far up 
over our heads, it seemed, and sift their 
burning dust upon us. For the first three 
hundred feet from the edge of the crater, 
the ascending column was one uniform 
white-hot mass of clear flame of dazzling 
brightness, of such scorching energy as 
to blast us into a cinder, did we dare 
nearer approach. This column of flame 
was, as I have said, about one and a half 
miles in diameter. 

I turned to retrace my footsteps and 
seek safety on the water. As I started to 
put my feet mechanically back into the 
prints they had made going up, I shud- 
dered. The bottom of each footprint was 
red, aglow with fire from beneath. Here 
and there on the surface, I saw the tracks 
of a pig's feet, the creature evidently 
panic-stricken in its race for life. Every 
human being, every animal, every bird 
on the island of Krakatoa must have 
perished by that time, and if we had not 
increased our speed, the same fate might 
have been ours. At last we got aboard 
again, and from the steamer’s deck I pho- 
tographed that awful scene, the fire pump 
playing all around me the while, wetting 
down the rigging, keeping the double 
awnings moist, and saturating the side 
of the ship; it was the only way to keep 
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WATCHING THE ERUPTION, 


her from taking fire. That had been nec- 
essary since daylight. 

The steamer returned to Batavia, the 
roar from the great flame sounding con- 
tinually in our ears, the glare from its 
fires gradually dimming in the distance. 
That roar and that glare lasted steadily 
day and night, until the 12th day of 
August. By that time everybody had 
gotten used to it and nobody spoke of it 
any more. Wesupposed Krakatoa would 
burn itself out after a while and rest again, 
perhaps for another hundred years. 

In the meantime, I had taken up my 
residence in the city of Anjer, on the Strait 
of Sunda, west of Batavia. It had with 
its surroundings from Merak Point to Bod- 
jenegoro, about sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants. I lived in a villa, a mile back of 
the city, up the mountain slope. The city 
lay along the margin of the sea, the 


houses, of brick and bamboo, being nearly 
all one story high. Along the coast, at 
each side of the city, clustered groups of 
fishermen’s huts, and their fishing-boats 
by the score lay at anchor a short distance 
from shore. Over the low roofs of the 
city, I could see far out over the strait to 
where the Krakatoa monster, thirty miles 
away, was belching out his awful and 
never-ending eruption. 

It was Sunday morning. I was sitting 
on the veranda of my house smoking a 
cigar and taking my morning cup of tea. 
The scene was a perfect one. Across the 
roofs of the native houses, I could see 
the fishing-smacks lying in the bay at 
anchor, the fishermen themselves being 
on shore at rest, as they did not work 
that day. The birds were singing in the 
grove at my back and a moment before 
I had heard one of the servants moving 








around in the cottage. As my gaze 
rested on the masts of the little boats, 
of which there were several score in 
sight, I became suddenly aware of the 
fact that they were all moving in one 
direction. In an instant, to my intense 
surprise, they all disappeared. 

I ran out of the house, back, up higher, 
to where I could command a better view, 
and looked out far into sea. Instantly 
a great glare of fire right in the midst of 
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wall of fire hemmed in by clouds of 
steam of the same cottony appearance 
which I have spoken of before. It was in 
this abyss that the fishing-boats were dis- 
appearing even as I looked, whirling down 
the hissing precipice, the roar of which 
was already calling out excited crowds in 
the city of Anjer at my feet. 

The sight was such an extraordinary 
one that it took away the power of rea- 
son, and without attempting in any way 
to explain to myself 








BIG TREE AT ANJER WASHED AWAY BY THE TIDAL WAVE. 


the water caught my eyes, and all the 
way across the bay and the strait, and in 
a straight line of flame to the very island 
of Krakatoa itself, the bottom of the sea 
seemed to have cracked open so that the 
subterranean fires were belching forth. 
On either side of this wall of flames, 
down into this subaqueous chasm, the 
waters of the strait were pouring with a 
tremendous hissing sound, which seemed 
at every moment as if the flames would 
be extinguished; but they were not. 
There were twin cataracts, and between 
the two cataracts rose a great crackling 





what it was, I turned 
and beckoned to some 
one, any human being, 
to a servant we will say, 
to come and see it. Then 
in a moment, while my 
eyes were turned, came 
an immense deafening 
explosion which was 
greater than any we had 
heard as yet proceeding 
from Krakatoa. It 
stunned me, and it was 
a minute or two before I 
realized that when once 
more I turned my eyes 
toward the bay, I could 
see nothing. Darkness 
had instantly shrouded 
the world. Through this 
darkness, which was 
punctuated by distant 
cries and groans, the fall- 
ing of heavy bodies, and 
the creaking disruption 
of masses of brick and 
timber, most of all, the 
roaring and crashing of 
breakers on the ocean, 
were audible. The city 
of Anjer, with all its sixty 
thousand people in and about it, had been 
blotted out, and if any living being save 
myself remained, I did not find it out 
then. One of those deafening explosions 
followed another, as some new submerged 
area was suddenly heaved up by the vol- 
canic fire below, and the sea admitted to 
the hollow depths where that fire had 
raged in vain for centuries. 

The awful surge of the maddened 
ocean as it rushed landward, terrified me. 
I feared I would be engulfed. Mechani- 
cally, Iran back up the mountain side. 
My subsequent observations convinced 
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me that at the first explosion the ocean had 
burst a new crater under Krakatoa. At 
the second explosion, the big island, 
Dwers-in-de-Weg, had been split in two, 
so that a great strait separated what were 
the two halves. The island of Legundi, 
northwest of Krakatoa, disappeared at 
the same time, and all the west coast of 
Java, for fifteen or twenty miles, was 
wrenched loose. Many new islands were 
formed in that throe, which afterwards 
disappeared. A map which I made not 
iong afterward shows the change of the 
configuration of that part of the world. 

I waded on inland in a dazed condition, 
which seemed to last for hours. The 
high road from Anjer to the city of 
Serang was white, and smooth, and easy 
to follow, and I felt my way along it in 
the darkness. Soon after I began this 
singular journey, I met the native post- 
man coming down the mountain toward 
Anjer with his two-wheeled mail-cart. 
This carrier's vehicle was an iron box on 
an axle, running on two wheels, pulled 
by four ponies. I told the man what had 
happened, and tried to get him to 
turn back, but he would not. 

I reached the city of Serang 
about four or five o'clock 
that afternoon, after 
having made one stop 
at a house on the way. 

This residence loomed 
up on the side of the 
road, offering me, ap- 
parently, a welcome 
refuge. I rushed in, 
thinking to find a relief 
from the intense heat 
under the shelter of 
its roof, but through 
the tiles of the floor- 
ing, little blue flames 
were flickering as I 
entered, and the house 
itself seemed like a 
furnace. The subter- 
ranean fires were at 
work even there, on 
the side of the mountain. Under 
the mass of flooring or masonry, 
I could not distinguish which, 
I saw the body of a woman in 
native garments. I rushed out 
horrified from this burning 
tomb. It was the residence, I 
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learned afterward, of Controller Frankel, 
an officer of the government ranking im- 
mediately after the governor himself. 

I staggered blindly on my way. When 
I reached Serang, I was taken into the 
garrison and nursed for two days. I was 
supposed to be a lunatic. I started up in 
my sleep a half-dozen times in the first 
night, uttering cries of terror. I was 
soothed by drugs, and enabled on the 
third day to go to Batavia. Even then, 
the extent of the calamity was not 
known in Serang. At Batavia I took the 
steamer for Singapore. 

On my return, some time afterward, to 
the scene of this frightful experience, I 
learned further particulars of the force 
of the explosion. On Merak Point, 
where the government had been blasting 
rock, were an engine and several boilers 
used for compressed air. All of these, 
containing compressing air, had been 
hurled against the walls of the quarry, 
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VIEW ON THE COAST OF SUMATRA- 


and absolutely flattened out like sheets 
of paper. In Lombok, on the southeast 
coast of Sumatra, a wooden man-of-war 
belonging to the Dutch government, and 
two barks of two or three hundred tons 
each, one of them loaded with salt, had 
been thrown one hundred and fifty feet 
up the mountain side into the trees by 
the tidal wave which immediately fol- 
lowed the explosion. For days there- 
after, there was a thick coat of white 
ashes all over the island of Java. The 
ground was hot and crumbled to the 
touch. Every leaf and bit of vegetation 
had been consumed, and every creeping 
thing and living creature blasted and 
burned up. Six hundred miles away it 
was necessary to burn lamps all day, 
and in the cities of Batavia, Samarang, 
and Soerabaya, the carriage lamps were 
needed out of doors, and gas indoors, for 
some time. 

My investigations showed that there 
was one hundred feet of water where the 
city of Anjer had been, so short a dis- 
tance from my villa, and that the coast- 
line was just one and one-half miles 
further inland. It is there that the city 
of New Anjer has been built, and where 
all vessels for China, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia report to the regular telegraph 
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station. Part of Prince island, about 
one-third of it, I should say, was oblit- 
erated, and the entire northwest coast of 
Java, including the fishing villages, was 
gone as far as St. Nicholas Point. It 
seemed to me to be a very moderate esti- 
mate, that one hundred thousand lives 
were lost in Java, and one hundred thou- 
sand more in Lombok bay, on the coast 
of Sumatra, just opposite. Several entire 
towns were washed away there. In 
Lombok bay the pumice-stone floated so 
thick upon the water that it reached a 
height of thirty feet, and steamers could 
not penetrate it; so that it was some 
time before the news of destruction along 
the Sumatra shores was received in Ba- 
tavia. The Brooklyn, an American man- 
of-war, came steaming into Anjer two 
days after, to report that from her decks 
thousands of broken bamboo houses, car- 
bonized bodies, and floating masses of 
pumice-stone had been observed. At 
that time, the northwest coast of Java 
was buried under six or seven feet of 
ashes. A year later, an immense lump 
of pumice-stone, undoubtedly cast up by 
this explosion, was found floating in the 
Mediterranean, covered with barnacles. 
Pulverized pumice and ashes are known 
to have been carried many thousand 
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miles, and to have been held in suspen- be folly to say that human _intelli- 
sion in the atmosphere for years. The gence will ever arrive at the accurate 
atmosphere over the American continent solution of the causes of this dread 
was filled with minute particles, which event, or even form a fair idea of its 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. VAN GESTEL, DESTROYED BY THE TIDAL WAVE. 


THE YOSEMITE. 
By J. L. SPALDING. 


THROUGH solemn woods in silence deep all day 

On wild Sierra’s topmost ridge, I held 

My course. No voice disturbed, no sound dispelled 
The awful stillness which around me lay ; 


And mingled light and shade made all my way 
Seem haunted by such spirits, as of eld 
With Nature, midst her lonely forests dwelled 

To watch Great Pan and dryads at their play: 


Then suddenly the mount was cleft in twain, 

And far beneath, four thousand feet, the gleam 
Of winding wave made glad the smiling plain, 

While from a hundred heights the dazzling stream 
Of many torrents shot the silvery rain, 

And Earth vanished from sight in Beauty’s dream. 











THE STORY OF 


A THOUSAND. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


VIII. 


fhe campaign against Chattanooga 

began on the 16th of August. The 
army of Rosecrans was the same which 
a month before had driven Bragg out of 
Middle Tennessee. The army opposed 
to it was the one it had dislodged, plus 
such reinforcements as it had received or 
might receive from the Confederate ar- 
mies of the east and the west. Lee could 
spare acorps or more. Johnston, in Miss- 
issippi, had an army practically out of 
business, now that Grant had taken 
Vicksburg, and the Mississippi river was 
in the hands of the Fed- , 
erals from its source to its 
mouth. All he could do 
was to prevent mere aim- 
less raids into the inte- 
rior, or guard against an 
advance on Mobile, which 
Grant was eager to under- 
take, but was not permit- 
ted by the myopic Hal- 
leck, who was anxious 
now, as he had been ever 
since the fall of Donel- 
son, to keep this young 
giant of the west from 
climbing over his shoulders into su- 
preme command. 

Chattanooga, as a defensive position 
against an enemy occupying the right 
bank of the Tennessee, is essentially 
weak. An enemy might cross above or 
below the city, and might mass his forces 
at either point without discovery. Bragg 
naturally supposed that Burnside, who 
was coming through Cumberland gap, 
would codperate with Rosecrans, and 
that Gordon Granger, who was concen- 
trating toward Liberty gap, intended to 
unite with him and Crittenden in forcing 
a passage of the river north of the city. 

This theory was confirmed by the ac- 
tivity of Hazen, who with Wagner’s bri- 
gade and his own, Minty’s cavalry, and 
Wilder’s mounted infantry. kept such a 
scurrying to and fro along the west bank 
of the Tennessee, as might well induce 
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the belief that half the Federal army was 
hid behind Walden’s ridge. Wagner 
tossed shells into the city from Moccasin 
Point ; Hazen’s men built pontoons at 
the mouth of North Chattanooga creek ; 
while the cavalry scouted up the river as 
far as Loudon, hunting for Burnside’s 
left. Bragg mistook this feint for the 
serious attack. 

It was the 29th of August before 
everything was in readiness for the cross- 
ing. Crittenden, with his corps, was in 
Bragg’s old hiding-place, the Sequatchie 
valley ; Thomas stretched from Battle 
creek to Bridgeport, and McCook lay 
about Stevenson. The 
crossing was ordered to 
be made at these places 
simultaneously: Rey- 
nolds at Shell Mound, 
Sheridan at Bridgeport, 
and McCook at Caper- 
ton’s; Brennan and Crit- 
tenden at the ferries above 
Shell Mound. For a week 
Reynolds’ division, except 
Wilder’s brigade, had been 
lying in the shelter of 
Battle creek valley, only 
a small force with Harris’ 
battery showing on the bank of the river 
opposite Shell Mound. Several recon- 
noitering parties had crossed, and the 
railroad bridge just above had been 
burned. We had captured and built 
eight flat-bottomed barges in which to 
make the crossing. It began on the night 
ofthetwenty-ninth, Col. Edward A. King’s 
brigade, with a part of his old regiment 
the Sixty-eighth Indiana in the lead, 
and continued at the rate of four hundred 
men an hour until our division and most 
of Crittenden's corps had been trans- 
ferred to the left bank of the Tennessee. 
Crittenden started direct to Chattanooga 
by the railroad, taking post at Wau- 
hatchie, and feeling the enemy around 
the nose of Lookout mountain. On the 
2d of September, Burnside’s advance and 
Hazen’s scouts formed a junction at 
Kingston, and Thomas and McCook be- 
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gan the ascent of those mountain ranges 
lying to the south of Chattanooga. These 
are the Raccoon, or Sand mountains, ly- 
ing between the Tennessee and the valley 
of the Wauhatchie. This 
range is ten miles wide at 
Shell Mound, and twenty 
miles wide at Caperton’s. 
To the east of this lay the 
Lookout mountain range, 
hardly half as wide, but 
much more rugged and 
precipitous, separating 
the valley of Wauhatchie 
from that of Chattanooga 
creek. Beyond this latter 
was Missionary ridge, a 
range of sloping hills ly- 
ing between Chattanoo- 
ga creek and West Chickamauga creek. 

Between this and the valley of Pea 
Vine creek are the Pigeon mountains, at 
the southern extremity of which is the 
town of Lafayette, Georgia ; east of these 
is Middle Chickamauga creek, beyond 
which is Taylor’s ridge, whose eastern 
slope is washed by the main fork of 
Chickamauga creek. 

The Lookout mountain range and Mis- 
sionary ridge had fair roads leading 
along their sandy crests to Chattanooga. 
The valleys of the Wauhatchie, Chatta- 
nooga creek, and West Chickamauga had 
good roads leading in the same direction. 

On the 4th of September the Thousand 
began its march from Shell Mound over 
the Sand mountains. The weather was 
delightful, the autumnal brown of the 
oaks being relieved by 
the gold of the hickories 
that grew upon the slopes 
and the softer tints of the 
chestnuts upon the level 
plateaus which constitute 
the summit. The roads 
leading eastward were lit- 
tle used — hardly more 
than cross-country trails. 
There were heavy details 
for pioneer work, but even 
then, the artillery and 
wagons had to be held by 
ropes to prevent them from 
falling off the steep roadways, while the 
teams were doubled at the worst points, 
making slow work. The night fell long 
before we reached the summit; and all 








night long, with torches and ropes, and 
shouts and jests, we dragged the lumber- 
ing wagons up the sharp incline. 

On the sixth, all of Thomas’ corps had 
reached the top of Sand 
mountain. Negley’s divi- 
sion was pushed forward 
in light marching order, 
with Baird in support. 
They swiftly crossed the 
Raccoon plateau, down 
into the valley of the 
Wauhatchie; climbed the 
precipitous side of Look- 
out in the face of the ene- 
my on the seventh; and 
on the eighth seized the 
fork of the roads which 
lead into McLemore’s 
cove, the one through Stevens’ and the 
other through Cooper’s gap, the former 
leading to Dug gap and the latter to Cat- 
lett’s gap in the Pigeon mountains, on the 
road to Lafayette. 

In the meantime, McCook, with the 
right, had moved by a longer route, but 
somewhat easier roads, leading from Ca- 
perton’s bridge, by Cashtown, toward 
Valley Head, Alpine, and Summerville, 
which latter is only twenty miles from 
Rome, Georgia, which itself is but twenty 
miles from Kingston on the Chattanooga 
railroad, the artery on which Confederate 
occupancy of Chattanooga depended. 

«As soon as we hold that ridge,’’ said 
General Thomas, pointing to the rugged 
side of Lookout, ‘‘ Chattanooga is ours!’’ 

«And then?”’ 
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‘«Then we will fall back 
to the river, fortify Chat- 
tanooga, Bridgeport, Ste- 
venson ; fill these places 
with supplies, and in the 
spring, swing by the 
right from Guntersville 
and Caperton’s into the 
valley of the Coosa, a 
force big enough to han- 
dle Bragg, leaving Burn- 
side and another corps to 
hold the line of the Ten- 
nessee.”’ 

«« And then ?”’ 

«« Then Bragg will fall back to Kings- 
ton or Atlanta; but it will be too late. 
We shall cut the Confederacy in two 
again, taking Montgomery and Mobile,— 
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and end the war! It is folly to act on 
the offensive in Virginia with such an 
opportunity here to pierce the heart of 
the Confederacy.’’ 

He spoke to one of his 
division commanders. A 
lieutenant of the Thou- 
sand, who had a request 
to prefer, which the latter 
was kind enough to ap- 
prove, had been invited to 
accompany him to head- 
quarters, listened wonder- 
ingly. They found the 
corps commander ready 
to take horse for a per- 
sonal inspection of his 
advance. The time was 
inopportune for the re- 
quest, which was never preferred. It was 
of little consequence then ; of none at all 
now. 

Years afterward, this chance conversa- 
tion served as a key to unlock the lips of 
the great soldier who should have been 
at the President’s right hand,—the Von 
Moltke of the War of the Rebellion. 
But the Bayard of the Cumberland had 
few friends at court. He thought him- 
self distrusted because of his sonthern 
birth, and scorned to organize a move- 
ment on Washington in his own behalf. 

His prediction had not long to wait its 
fulfilment. On the eighth, we took pos- 
session of Lookout mountain and the 
road which ran along its level summit, 
until twelve miles away it overlooked the 
Confederate citadel. Before even a sol- 
dier had time to ride down 
this mountain highway 
and question what his 
purpose might be, Bragg, 
sensible of the folly of 
trying to hold Chattanoo- 
ga longer, abandoned the 
‘«« Gibraltar of the Confed- 
eracy,’’ without striking 
a blow in its defense, and 
marched his army toward 
Lafayette, twenty-four 
miles distant. 

On the ninth, the news 
of the evacuation of the 
Confederate stronghold swept along the 
valley of Wauhatchie, and crept up the 
sides of Lookout, greeted everywhere 
with cheers. Before the sun set, Mc- 
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Cook’s men at Valley Head had heard it, 
and joined their shouts with our exulta- 
tion. .How the bands played that night 
among the echoing mountains! Why 
should they not? We 
had won a great victory, 
and driven the enemy 
from one of the most im- 
portant strategic positions 
he had held, without fir- 
ing a gun. We had only 
to march into Chattanoo- 
ga, take position along 
the Tennessee river, con- 
necting with Burnside on 
the left, and retiring Mc- 
Cook either to Caperton's 
or by Lookaut valley, to 
compel the enemy to 
abandon Tennessee or give battle upon 
some part of an easily defended line. 

On that day the Army of the Cumber- 
land had accomplished all it set out to 
do—all it was prepared to attempt. It 
had only to turn the heads of Thomas' 
columns toward Chattanooga and with- 
draw McCook, to complete one of the most 
remarkable campaigns ever planned. By 
the fifteenth, all the trains of the army 
might have been safely parked in the val- 
ley between Chattanooga and Missionary 
ridge. Instead of this, the order was given 
to push on and ‘attack the enemy in 
flank.”’ 

Thomas hurried to protest. He pointed 
out what had been won; showed what 
might be risked; what might be lost. 
Here were five fair roads leading to Chat- 
tanooga, less than twenty 
miles away. In forty- 
eight hours the objective 
of the campaign could be 
made secure beyond a per- 
adventure. The army 
was not prepared fora 
farther advance. It was 
needful to secure its base, 
its material, its communi- 
cations. He pointed out 
the unfitness of the ter- 
rain for an offensive move- 
ment toward Lafayette or 
Rome, the country being 
rough and broken, cut by transverse 
mountain ranges, with few gaps, and 
these easily defensible; the whole region 
covered with dense forest or blinding 
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chaparral; without available roads, ex- 
cept the few that lead north and south 
in the valleys and on the crests; that 
mutual support of the flanks of the army 
would be almost impossible; that the 
army could only be supplied through 
Chattanooga, and must at all events fall 
back there within a short time for mere 
want of subsistence, and especially that 
the enemy had the advantage of a rail- 
road in his rear and could concentrate 
on either flank in half the time that 
would be required to collect a force to 
meet him. 

It was in vain: the triumphant gen- 
eral was drunk with over-confidence. A 
good fortune so great as to be almost in- 
comprehensible made him believe his luck 
invincible. His fancy pic- 
tured his enemy fleeing 
in confusion and disorder 
along the roads that 
crossed his front, rushing 
pell-mell to a new base 
at Rome, Georgia. This 
straggling crowd of fugi- 
tives he fancied he could 
annihilate by striking 
them in the flank with 
Thomas’ and McCook’s 
corps, while Crittenden 
fell upon their rear. Such 
fatuity was unaccountable 
until, months afterward, the Confederate 
commander furnished the key. ‘ War is 
a game of wits,’’ said a great soldier, «in 
which he wins who is able most effectually 
to deceive his antagonist.’’ 

General Bragg was playing this game 
of wits. He knew his opponent’s weak- 
ness and made it the prime element of 
his game. He had two instruments with 
which to carry out his deceptions—his 
army and numerous deserters. He made 
his army serve his purpose by marching 
in hot haste toward Lafayette, until he 
had crossed West Chickamauga creek, 
and then cunningly hiding behind the 
wooded heights of the Pigeon mountain 
range. The business of the deserter was 
to make General Rosecrans believe this 
headlong haste was to continue until the 
rear-guard of his army reached Rome 
and the last wagon was parked in the 
valley of the Coosa, out of the reach of 
that military marvel who had « flanked 
him out of Tullahoma and Chattanooga"’ 
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as easily as the hunter flushes a covey 
he has marked down. 

The Confederate deserter was an insti- 
tution which has received too little con- 
sideration. Taken altogether he was of 
far greater service to the southern cause 
than the best corps in the Confederate 
army. He was ubiquitous, willing, and 
altogether inscrutable. Whether he told 
the truth or a lie, he was almost equally 
certain to deceive. He was sometimes a 
real deserter and sometimes a mock de- 
serter. In either case, he was sure to be 
loaded. 

The northern officer was wholly unac- 
quainted with the character of the south- 
ern « poor-white.’’ With the usual arro- 
gance of the well-informed, he looked 
with contempt on any 
man who could not read 
and write; who made 
small pretense of tidi- 
ness ; who spoke the ver- 
' nacular of the South with 
a drawl, and seemed more 
concerned about his sup- 
ply of « terbacker’’ than 
the outcome of the war. 
These men, simple-mind- 
ed, but true as steel and 
cunning as foxes, needed 
no padding of pretense to 
make themselves believed. 
They were not thought capable of decep- 
tion. They came into our lines; told 
the stories they were instructed to tell; 
hung about for a while ; were sent to the 
rear or slipped away; stayed at home a 
month or two, and then found their way 
back to their regiments. 

Bragg’s deserters did their work well. 
On the eleventh, the Army of the Cumber- 
land was hopelessly scattered ; Crittenden 
was at and near Ringgold, twenty miles 
from Pond Spring, in frontof which lay two 
divisions of Thomas’ corps. McCook was 
twenty-five miles to the south of Thomas. 
Only the merest accident saved the army 
of Rosecrans from being destroyed in de- 
tail that day and the next. Negley and 
Baird were pushed across McLemore’s 
cove on the road to Lafayette. Bragg 
laid a pretty trap for them ; but Cleburne 
was sick ; Hindman was slow ; so the at- 
tack was not made intime. When it was 
made, Negley who did not believe in the 
demoralized condition of Bragg’s army, 
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seeing himself outnumbered, withdrew 
from before Dug gap. The next day, 
September 13th, Crittenden, still astride 
of West Chickamauga creek and beyond 
supporting distance from Thomas, was 
only saved from annihilation by the fact 
that Polk did not believe any sane man 
would so scatter an army in the presence 
of an enemy. He feared a trap and re- 
fused to attack; though expressly ordered 
to do so and heavily supported. 

The retreat of Negley with two divisions, 
served to half-awaken Rosecrans from his 
delusive dream. Well it might; neither 
Negley nor Baird were men to shy at 
shadows. McCook was called up, but 
instead of being sent straight through to 
Chattanooga by the Lookout valley road, 
he was ordered to climb 
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Thomas in McLemore’s 
cove. He arrived on the 
seventeenth. On the 
eighteenth the blow fell. 
On that day, the Confed- 
erate army having con- 
centrated on its right, 
crossed West Chickamau- 
ga creek below the left 
wing of the Federal army 
and took position facing 
westward, east of the road 
leading from Chattanooga 
to Lafayette. Crittenden was posted on 
this road at its crossing of West Chick- 
amauga creek. Thomas and McCook 
were in the upper part of Mclemore’s 
cove; Granger was at Rossville. The 
Confederate general’s plan of attack was 
to wheel his right so as to intervene 
between Granger and Crittenden, over- 
whelm Crittenden, and then advance on 
Thomas and McCook, shut up in the nar- 
row confines of McLemore’s cove, and 
either compel them to surrender or drive 
them back the way they had come. It 
was a splendid scheme, but miscarried, as 
Bragg’s plans were apt to do, from too 
great minuteness of direction. At four 
o’clock of the eighteenth, there did not 
seem to be a possibility that the Federal 
army could escape from the coil the 
enemy had cast about it. 

Rosecrans’ infatuation had well nigh 
proved fatal to hisarmy. Even then, had 
he known the true condition of affairs, 
he would probably have fixed his line of 
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battle at Rossville where Thomas should 
have been four days before. The move- 
ment he decided upon, in response to his 
opponent’s initiative, was simply to pass 
the center corps of his army in rear of 
his left by a night march, the right 
closing sharply up on it to be used as 
a reserve. Crittenden lay along the 
Lafayette road from its crossing of 
West Chickamauga creek, toward Chat- 
tanooga, something like two miles, in- 
cluding the front of Wilder’s brigade on 
his left. Thomas was ordered two miles 
to the left of this, to form a line connecting 
with it, east of this road. When in posi- 
tion, this made a line of battle four miles 
long and necessarily weak in many places. 
Rosecrans still despised his enemy, or he 
would not have risked the 
single-line formation 
which had cost him so 


The tales of the deserters 
were yet echoing in his 
ears, and he thought 
Bragg’s advance simply 
the desperate device of a 
defeated foe to slip in his 
rear and cut his commu- 
nications. 

On the afternoon of the 
eighteenth, at four o’clock, 
the Thousand, lying at 
Pond Spring, eighteen miles from Chat- 
tanooga, received orders to be ready to 
move with three days’ rations, in an 
hour. Already the movement had be- 
gun; Baird's and Brannan’s divisions 
were marching northward. Just at sun- 
down, two brigades of Reynolds’ fell in 
behind them; Palmer followed us, in the 
rear of whom was Negley, while McCook 
closed up on the rear of Thomas. It 
was a weird march over rough woods 
roads. A cold wind blew from the north. 
Where there were fields along the road- 
side, the fences were fired and the col- 
umn marched between lines of flame. 
There were frequent halts. The firelight 
shone on the rubber ponchos the men wore 
to shield them from the chill night wind. 
Aides and couriers dashed back and forth. 
A regiment somewhere in front struck up 
a song, and for hours the wooded cove 
echoed with the battle hymns of thou- 
sands who would never sing again. At 
daylight we were at Crawfish Springs. 
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An 
breakfast at Osburn’s Cross-roads. 


hour after we halted for rest and 
Baird 
and Brannan were four miles ahead. 
While we rested, Palmer filed past us. 
Resuming our march, we halted about 
nine o’clock near a tan-yard. The dis- 
tance we had come was not more than ten 
or eleven miles; but a night march is 
always fatiguing. The men stretched 
themselves by the roadside, for the morn- 
ing sun was hot, and were soon asleep. 

The ground was wooded, broken with 
low, transverse hills and irregular knolls. 
The woods were open, but grown here 
and there with baffling stretches of dense 
underbrush. There were a very few small 
fields and many indistinct roads. The 
ground in our rear was elevated, in our 
front. slightly depressed. 
Palmer had taken posi- 
tion’ to the eastward of a 
road running north and 
south. No one seemed to 
know where our position 
was. Soldiers are quick 
to note such things, and 
one of the Thousand, see- 
ing a group of officers in 
consultation, said he 
guessed they were ‘‘pitch- 
ing pennies to decide 
which way the brigade 
should front.’? Suddenly 
firing began away to our left. 


The men 
awoke and listened, comparing views in 


regard to it. It grew louder and came 
nearer. urchin was hurried to the left 
of Palmer. Presently our brigade com- 
mander, Colonel King, rode up and in 
slow, deliberate tones put the brigade in 
motion. We moved by the double-quick 
around a low, wooded knoll, across an 
open field, faced to the right, and ad- 
vanced in line of battle. The One Hun- 
dred and First Indiana were on our right 
in the front line. The wave of battle 
rolled down the line toward us. 

From a thicket a hundred yards away 
came a dropping, but deadly, fire. By 
and by, the turmoil deepened about us. 
There was no chance to use artillery 
save at close range. On our whole front 
there was hardly a place where a range 
of three hundred yards could be se- 
cured. Any communication between the 
flanks was almost impossible. The wind- 
ing roads were full of lost staff- officers. 
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The commander of a regiment rarely 
saw both flanks of his command at once. 
Even companies became broken in the 
thickets, and taking different directions 
were often lost to each other. Confusion 
reigned even before the battle began. It 
is folly to attempt to unravel the tangled 
web of that two days’ fight. Even the 
part a single regiment took is almost un- 
traceable. More than a hundred accounts 
of it have been prepared ; hardly two of 
them are alike in essentials ; very few of 
them reconcilable in details. 

The enemy determined our movements 
forus. The Jine at the right of our bri- 
gade was either broken or there was an 
interval between us and the next di- 
vision: it is impossible to determine 
which. There has been a 
thirty years’ war of words 
upon the subject. Two 
generals have claimed 
credit for remedying the 
defect, and a third has 
written a volume to dis- 
credit both. The Thou- 
sand lay in position and 
saw the enemy’s columns 
pass the right flank of our 
brigade. The One Hun- 
dred and First Indiana 
began to bend backward 
from the right like a wil- 
low wand ; presently it broke. Then the 
line of the Thousand began to bend, in 
like manner refusing the right flank to 
the wedge-shaped tide whose fiery im- 
pulse was irresistible. The order to fall 
back was given by the brigade com- 
mander, who sat on his horse, immediate- 
ly in our rear. 

«« About face ! Forward, guide center !’’ 
commanded the major. The center was 
at the apex formed by the doubled back 
right wing. The movement was sure to 
result in confusion. The enemy’s fire 
was hot as the breath of a typhoon. 

‘«« Double quick !’’ shouted the brigade 
commander, and leaning his head upon 
his horse’s neck, he spurred hardly faster 
than the blue-clad mass he led, to the 
rear. Into an old field, across a road, 
through a thicket of pines, over a low 
ridge, we ran and halted, whether by 
order or because every one was blown, it 
matterslittlenow. Theranks werequickly 
reformed. Colonel King, with the light of 
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battle on his face, looked younger than we 
had ever seen him before. ‘The bullets 
still flew over us, and the clamor at our 
right front had grown fiercer. The roar 
ofartillery mingled with the musketry. A 
staff-officer rode up and spoke to Colonel 
King. Hepointed to the right, and shout- 
ed: « The Sixty-eighth are over there!’’ 
It was his own regiment, and he was de- 
servedly proud of it. We did not know 
where ‘‘over there’ might be; neither 
did our commander ; but as we changed 
direction and advanced to the right, we 
saw upon the side of a hill before us, in 
front of which stretched almost the only 
open space in that part of the field, a 
sight never to be forgotten. Two, three, 
four batteries (some say more, and some 
say less—probably twen- 
ty guns) were being fired 
with the utmost rapidity 
almost in the faces of the 
enemy, who charged, fell 
back, rallied, and charged 
again in the teeth of the 
terrible storm. In a mo- 
ment we were in line at 
the left, and just in rear 
of the spouting guns. As 
the enemy retired, we ad- 
vanced. Until the sun 
went down we lay in line, 
firing now and then, in 
answer to the scattering shots from the 
thick woods in our front. It seemed we 
were not far from our former position, 
but the dead and wounded that lay about 
us were not ours. From the former we 
took the canteens to assuage the thirst 
of the latter, and their cartridges to re- 
plenish our own boxes. 

Just at sunset, Colonel King rode 
down to our line, and stood for a mo- 
ment leaning forward in his stirrups 
observing the enemy’s position. A bul- 
let from a sharp-shooter struck him 
in the forehead, and he fell from his 
horse without a groan. His body was 
fastened on a gun-carriage, and twenty- 
four hours later interred in front of the 
position the army then occupied, five 
miles from where he fell. None ever 
better deserved a soldier’s death. Col. 
Milton S. Robinson again assumed thie 
command he had relinquished a month 
before. 

After dark there came from away upon 
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the left the most terrible outburst of mus- 
ketry, cut now and then with the roar of 
cannon, we had ever heard. We could 
only see the flashes as they lighted up 
the clouds above, but it seemed a thou- 
sand times worse than a fight by day, 
as we sat in the murky darkness and 
wondered how it fared with friend and 
foe. This night battle raged for more 
than an hour, and then ceased as sud- 
denly as it began. We put forward our 
pickets a little way to guard against sur- 
prise. We would have built breastworks 
if we had had axes and spades. A thou- 
sand axes that night would have made 
our line from end to end almost impreg- 
nable. But the few we had were five 
miles away on the Dry valley road, on 
the way to Chattanooga. 
Soon after the fight upon 
the left had ceased, it be- 
ing then past nine o'clock, 
we were marched, stum- 
bling in the darkness, 
through the woods to a 
new position. Where it 
was we had no idea; save 
that it was on the slope 
of a hill, in the edge of 
a thicket, with a half-up- 
grown old field in our 
front. Some began at 
once to roll stones and 
logs into position to form a barricade ; 
but most of the men sank down and 
were asleep as soon as the line was 
formed. Marching all night and fighting 
all day, left every muscle as sore as if it 
had felt the bastinado. There were rum- 
bling sounds of artillery and ammuni- 
tion-wagons moving in our rear. From 
the front there was a frequent sound of 
chopping. Aside from these sounds, no 
one would have dreamed that a hundred 
thousand men were waiting to renew the 
slaughter when the sun should rise! 
With the first ray of light, we began 
work in earnest on our barricade. A 
heavy mist hung over the field. By 
eight o’clock we had a respectable breast- 
work of logs, and rails, and stones. Then 
we were ordered forward and took posi- 
tion on lower ground to the east of a 
small field. The Thousand was on the 
right of the second line; its right in the 
wood, its left in the field. The right 
wing of the army had drawn back during 
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the night and we were at the angle it now 
made with the left. The battle had been 
raging on the left for half an hour, when 
at ten o’clock, advancing with a gradu- 
ally increasing roar, it reached our front. 
First came pattering shots that cut the 
trees above us or made a little eddy in 
the dry autumn leaves. Then it came 
nearer and we could see the gray ranks 
advancing through the open wood, halt- 
ing now and then tofire. Our men were 
lying down; but when the enemy came 
in range, Turchin’s regiments rose and 
gave them a thunderous volley which 
ran from right to left like lightning on 
the edge of a dark cloud. When they 
came nearer our brigade took up the bat- 
tle. We could see it was a deadly fire. 
The enemy halted; the 
men lay down in the shel- 
ter of the trees and fora 
time the fight went on, 
Indian fashion. 

Soon there came a still 
fiercer uproar on our 
right. Unknown to us, 
almost the whole right 
wing had been suddenly 
ordered to the left. The 
general who a week be- 
fore had mocked at the 
need of securing Chatta- 
nooga, was now ready to 
imperil his whole army to hold the road 
which led to it. On their left, where 
Longstreet commanded, the enemy’s col- 
umns were formed with care and moved 
to the assault like a tornado. The mist 
had cleared away and through the sun- 
lit intervals of the wood, we saw their 
flanks sweep by some two hundred yards 
away. Rank after rank, with guns at 
the right shoulder, waving hats, and with 
that rebel yell which served the Confed- 
erates in place of the English cheer, they 
poured on toward our right rear. 

Our division commander, Reynolds, 
rode hastily up and ordered Major Per- 
kins of the Thousand, to change front and 
charge this column in flank. It was a 
desperate thing—three hundred against 
many thousands. But the major did not 
hesitate or question. The general rode 
forward with him, to the rear of our line, 
instinctively extending a hand in fare- 
well as he commanded: « Attention, bat- 
talion! Shoulder arms !’’ 
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Every man knew what was coming, 
but none hesitated. 

‘©Order arms! Fix bayonets! Right 
shoulder shift, arms !—Right wheel ! 
March !”’ 

The general said something as we 
marched away which was answered with 
acheer. We went on through the dense 
chaparral until we were close upon the 
moving column. Then came the order : 

‘«Charge bayonets! Double-quick !”’ 

Almost with the word we burst on the 
surging host. 

And now occurred a strange thing—so 
strange that if there were not yet many 
able to confirm, one would hardly dare 
relate it. When General Reynolds gave 
us the order to charge, he had no idea he 
would ever see the regi- 
ment again. He merely 
offered us as a scapegoat 
to gain twenty or thirty 
minutes’ time. Every one 
who heard the order 
thought it meant death 
or Andersonville for us. 
When we struck the ene- 
my’s flank, however, they 
were already blown by 
their long charge through 
the woods. Startled by 
our bold assault, they 
scattered; turned and 
fled backward; many surrendering them- 
selves prisoners. With shouts we pressed 
forward. They knew not how many we 
might be. Some fell upon their faces 
and after we had passed rose and fired 
upon us. One of these sent a bullet 
through the major’s thigh. The com- 
mand fell upon Captain Edwards, but we 
needed no orders. At no time could we 
see more than a hundred yards ahead, 
often not fifty. Soon, westruck ata sharp 
angle, a line which bent back and let us 
pass. Two guns that were advancing to 
the front were hastily turned on us, the 
canister with which they were shotted 
scattering the leaves in our front like a 
covey of young partridges flushed by an 
intruder. We were upon them before 
they could reload. The gunners and 
the infantry support fled to our left. 
They evidently thought we were the ad- 
vance of a heavy column. At length 
we ran upon a strong fine lying in a 
dense thicket diagonal to our front, be- 
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ing nearest on the left and overlapping 
our flank. 

By this time we were much exhausted. 
How far we had come we had no knowl- 
edge, certainly half a mile; the general 
opinion has always been that it was more. 
Here we halted, reformed our line dress- 
ing on the colors, and lying down, shel- 
tered by trees and inequalities of the 
ground, opened fire on the line in our 
front. When we started, the noonday 
sun was looking in our faces; when we 
halted, we still faced the south or nearly 
so. Our loss had been nothing to what 
we had expected ; yet quite a number had 
been killed ; the major, Captain Spauld- 
ing, and many others wounded. The 
major had returned along the way we 
had come. That was now 
closed up. The fire in our 
front grew hotter ; the ene- 
my seemed to be on all 
sides of us except at the 
right. It was our turn to 
run, and we ran as fast as 
the nature of the ground 
permitted. Almost every 
one has remarked that the 
distance we covered in re- 
tiring was much greater 
than that made in our 
advance. It is no doubt 
true. The strange thing 
about it was that we came out into a 
part of the field entirely new tous. We 
had crossed two or three indistinct roads 
in our advance. The artillery fire which 
was on our right when we set out, was 
raging still on our right when we re- 
turned, though we were facing the other 
way. Where had we been? Who can 
trace our path on that bloody field? 

The question has never been answered. 
The mere statement of its elements so 
stamps it with incredibility that the men 
engaged in it have been chary of alluding 
to it. It was nearly night when a frag- 
ment of the Thousand stumbled across 
their division, then marching toward 
Rossville, not long before that magnifi- 
cent charge of Turchin’s which cleared 
the enemy from our left rear. The de- 
light of General Reynolds at seeing the 
men whom he thought he had sent to cer- 
tain destruction was unbounded. When 
General Thoms rode along our lines the 
next day, he drew attention to the regi- 
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ment and called up Captain Edwards to 


relate our strange adventure. When he 
had heard all the captain could tell, Gen- 
eral Thomas turned to the regiment, then 
but a little company, and raising his hat, 
said: «It was nobly done !”’ 

No wonder the men cheered, and have 
kept on cheering for thirty years in their 
hearts. To be praised by George H. 
Thomas was reward enough for all they 
had suffered, both because he was not lav- 
ish of praise, and because this was openly 
given on the field where he himself had 
displayed the highest quality of heroism. 
Reynolds mentioned the charge in his re- 
port, with a commendation rare enough 
in that modest soldier, and who is known 
to have been often puzzled over the seem- 
ingly unexplainable mys- 
tery. 

The writer suggests an 
hypothesis forced upon 
him by careful study of 
the situation. If the stu- 
dent of this most myste- 
rious of modern battles, 
will place himself a little 
to the east of Poe’s house, 
he will have our position 
when we wheeled to the 
right and started on our 
charge. The position as- 
signed to King’s brigade 
on the official maps is not the one oc- 
cupied by it at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the twentieth. We were then 
at the southeast corner of an open field, 
our right in the woods adjoining, and 
our left in the open. The front line of 
the brigade lay along the hedgerow on 
the east side of the field. The right 
wheel brought us into the woods, and we 
were in the woods continuously, except 
when crossing some open roadway, until 
our return. Assuming that we started 
from the southeast corner of Poe’s field, 
which was our probable position ; that 
we advanced southwardly at least half a 
mile; that we withdrew by the right 
flank ; that the distance we went in with- 
drawing was greater than that covered by 
our advance ; that we were for some time 
undisturbed in the position we finally 
reached, and that Hood’s column of at- 
tack struck our lines a little to the right 
of Poe's about the time we started, which 
attack was repelled by the accidental con- 
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centration about Snodgrass Hill, result- 
ing from the famous order to Wood, to 
‘«close up on Reynolds,”’ it will be evi- 
dent that we must have passed through 
some interval in Hood’s 
column, or in its rear; 
struck some other force, 
probably Hindman, ad- 
vancing diagonally across 
our track, and after engag- 
ing them for a time, es- 
caping by the right flank, 
found our way into the 
rougher country west of 
Snodgrass Hill, the ene- 
my we had engaged fol- 
lowing us until we passed 
beyond their left flank. 

It is admitted that this 
solution is apparently incredible, and 
would be impossible on any field not 
of such umbrageous character. There 
seems to be no other hypothesis recon- 
cilable with the known and incontrovert- 
ible facts, no other, indeed, that is not 
much more incredible. 

Reynolds’ division was unfortunate in 
many respects in this battle. One of its 
brigades, Wilder’s, was not under his 
command at all; the other two, Turchin’s 
and King’s, were separated all the first 
day by Palmer's division, while on the 
second day, King’s brigade was posted at 
the angle formed by the refusal of the 
right wing. Discussion has centered, 
especially, at this point in both day’s 
battles. 

General Turchin, in his anxiety to 
strike Reynolds, has cast 
some slurs on King’s bri- 
gade, apparently forget- 
ful of the fact that this 
brigade lost more officers 
and men at Chickamauga 
than both the other bri- 
gades of the division, and 
if it had done nothing 
more than check Hood’s 
advance, as our charge 
did, until men and guns 
could be posted on Snod- 
grass Hill to beat him 
back, it would have cer- 
tainly performed a distinguished service. 

That night our army was withdrawn to 
the gap in Missionary ridge, where it 
should have been posted at the outset. 
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Upon the second day it withdrew to 
Chattanooga. 

Chickamauga was a battle almost un- 
paralleled in modern times. Volumes 
have been written to 
prove how those who 
fought were marshaled. 
Such efforts are mostly 
vain. Those who com- 
manded knew little more 
about it than those in the 
ranks. What happened 
under the shadow of the 
brown-leaved trees in that 
rugged amphitheater be- 
tween Missionary ridge 
and West Chickamauga 
creek, only the recording 
angel can truly declare. 
Confusion grows worse confounded with 
each attempt to educe order out of its 
chaos. It was a soldier’s fight, not a 
general’s battle. The woods in the rear 
of the line were full of stragglers; yet 
among them there were few malingerers. 
Broken into fragments, not only by the 
impact of the enemy’s columns, but by 
unavoidable loss of direction in advancing 
and retreating through woods and thick- 
ets, over irregular hills and along obscure 
and unmarked roads, these men sought 
less frequently to avoid conflict than to 
engage in hopeful fight. 

When the fire grew hot on the after- 
noon of the second day, on Snodgrass 
Hill, the stragglers turned back and made 
their way with haste to the fire-wreathed 
crest. It was as if a magnet drew them 
to the focus of the fight. 
The woods in the rear of 
our line were full of mov- 
ing columns, too; regi- 
ments and brigades going 
they knew not where, by 
roads it was almost im- 
possible to follow. Sheri- 
dan and Davis, Johnson 
and Van Cleve, Negley 
and Crittenden marched 
and countermarched 
through the baffling um- 
brage, following now a 
fancied path, now misled 
by the trend of a hill, going to the left 
with no knowledge where the left was ; 
rushing to the right with only the roar 
of battle for a guide. 
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Cummings, of the Thousand, writing 
in his journal that night, tells an amus- 
ing tale of his encounters with generals 
without commands over in the Dry val- 
ley road when he was in command of the 
train guard. The generals had not aban- 
doned their commands, nor had their 
men deserted them. They were simply 
lost. 

A brigadier-general, one of the best in 
our army, rode up to a group of soldiers 
in which -were some members of the 
Thousand, on the afternoon of the second 
day, and asked if any one of them knew 
the location of his brigade, adding humor- 
ously, ‘‘Somehow, the d——n thing has 
got lost!’’ Itwas literally true. While he 
had ridden to one flank, a superior officer 
had moved the one he had left, and while 
he was seeking this, the other had fallen 
back. Regiments, brigades, and, in one 
case, a whole division, got lost and re- 
mained lost for hours. 

To the enemy, the difficulties resulting 
from the umbrageous character of the 
terrain were not so great, though still of 
serious character. They had some more 
or less capable guides; they were the 
attacking party, and all the roads from 
the fords and bridges of the Chickamauga 
led in the same direction. Besides that, 
the area covered by their movements was 
much more restricted than that over which 
ours extended. 

Chickamauga has been claimed as a 
Confederate victory, because they held 
the field of battle ; and as a Federal vic- 
tory, because the enemy did not recover 
Chattanooga. Both claims are specious 
rather than veritable. The purpose of 


the Confederate general was not to regain 
[THE 
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Chattanooga—that was only an incident. 
His object was to cripple the Federal 
army, compel it toretreat the way it came, 
and incidentally regain Chattanooga. 


In all these he failed. He did, indeed, 
drive the Federal army from the position 
it hastily took to resist his advance, but 
he did not dare to attack it in the position 
to which it retired. He caused a very 
heavy loss to the Federals, but his own 
loss was even greater. In short, he 
neither destroyed the Federal army nor 
gained any material advantage over it; 
since, the Federal army could afford to 
lose the seventeen thousand who fell 
at Chickamauga and hold Chattanooga 
where it was forced to go, rather than ad- 
vance to Lafayette where its commander 
was eager to have it go. 

On the other hand, those who claim 
Chickamauga as a Federal victory be- 
cause Chattanooga was held, ignore the 
fact that this city was no longer the 
Federal objective. It had been in our 
possession for ten days, during which 
time our army might have concentrated 
there without the loss of a man or the 
firing of a gun. 

Now that time has cooled the heat of 
partisanship, we see that the battle of 
Chickamauga was a useless slaughter, 
made possible only by Rosecrans’ neglect 
of the urgent remonstrance of his great 
lieutenant on whom he cast the burthen 
of what he deemed a lost battle. History 
was not unkind, therefore, when it named 
the subordinate, «the rock of Chicka- 
mauga;’’ but rather, exceedingly charit- 
able when it put its finger on its lips 
while the chief rode away from the field 
he thought was irretrievably lost. 


END. } 
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By GERTRUDE BLAKE STANTON. 


A CHAPTER OF LETTERS. 
—SELMA TO JOHN. 


April 20, 18—. 
OW is it that every 
man knows better 
what is good for a woman 
than that woman herself? 
I feel at present no need 
of a home of my own and 
all those wifely and moth- 
erly cares which are sup- 
posed to be such essen- 
tials in the happiness of 
women. I cannot help 
what I say: I refuse to 
be bribed by hope of 
pleasing even you into 
telling anything but the 
truth, my truth as it is 
within me. Why should 
I give up my life as I am 
leading it now because 
you and I loveeach other, 
—what has that to do 
with my studio here, or 
your office there, or a 
possible apartment in 
Harlem? I see no con- 
nection between these 
things. Your love in my 
life is like some great be- 
neficent natural in- 
fluence, like a revelation of the potency 
of sunlight, of warmth, of beauty. Now 
imagine attempting to catch this subtle 
influence and bottle it in matrimony and 
label it «‘ Conjugal love.” 

As to housekeeping, I want no more of 
it than I have already in my two rooms: 
my little gas-stove, my packages of sweet 
corn-meal and wholesome grains, my bot- 
tle of rich milk, my old blue china dish 
of honey, and my basket of fruits. I am 
richly content, and why should I compli- 
cate all this simplicity with undesired 
details? Why a serving maid when I am 
so well served by these same hands, 
beloved, which you have kissed? Our 
lives are our own to run in any mold we 
choose ; if Ido not care for the usually 
accepted molds, who shall chide? I may 
create another into which I can fit more 
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“*1 CANNOT HELP WHAT I SAY.’ ” 


easily; there is the imperious demand 
within metotry. Therefore, I shall not 
‘“‘marry you and go to housekeeping.”’ 
The words send a cold shiver over me. 
Do they not seem to you the stereotyped 
inscription on the countless gravestones 
of love? Not for you and me that grave. 
‘«Some other, then,’’ you say? Ah well, 
a deeper, darker, quieter grave, then. 
SELMA. 


JOHN TO SELMA. 


April 23rd. 
Oh, impractical little dreamer of sweet 
day-dreams! If I only had you here to 
kiss away the mists which becloud those 
dear eyes! Clear eyes they are for seeing 
some things, but so hopelessly bedimmed 
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for others. How, then, am I to have and 
to hold you for all time, you tempting 
morsel, if you won’t marry me? . And 
how are you to keep on loving me, for 
you do love me (yes, I will boast of it to 
your face), without a consuming desire to 
be near me which in time will destroy all 
that great desire to know, and to do, and 
to live? Ah, sweet, I know you better 
than you know yourself, and I know that 
you cannot live without me, now that you 
have given me your love. You shall try 
it though, for you are one of those who 
must make their own trials, of those who 
multiply their labors in life by proving 
over again the established wisdom of 
ages, reducing to their elements the old 
formulas of life. 

Now and then, one hears of such an one 
stumbling upon some overlooked fact or 
unearthing some radical mistake in the 
reasoning of our forbears, and then our 
science, or our art, or our customs are re- 
vised. But more often one hears of a life 
wasted in futilities which might have 
built further if it had but consented to 
use the foundations which others had 
already reared. I cannot bear to think 
of that good brain of yours shedding 
forth only will-o’-the-wisps, or of you, 
with all your forces, becoming merely a 
visionary. ‘It is good to see visions,”’ 
you willsay. Yes, child, but sometimes 
the earth life is spoiled by them. And 
whether you wi!l or no the body will have 
its way. I do not need to plead the dig- 
nity of the physical with you. You will 
learn that lesson; you are learning it 
every time we meet. Why be ashamed 
of keen senses and a richly attuned phys- 
ical nature? That intensity of feeling 
which brings the moisture to your eyes 
when you see anything beautiful, that 
power of exquisite sensation, show that 
you cannot live without love. 

Would you be less of an artist by allow- 
ing your nature full expression? Doyou 
think you can possibly lead the ascetic 
life you are planning? No, dear one, be 
true to yourself. There is no reason why 
our marriage should not be all that your 
student life now is, only more, infinitely 
more. I ask, I would accept, no sacrifice 
of your life motive from you. You are 
an artist by nature; develop that God- 
given bent of your nature toward the 
beautiful, only let me stand close by your 
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side and remove some of the hjndrances 
from your path. Let me warm myself 
in the glow of your sunlight, and in turn 
let me shield you from some of the 
untoward winds of the world which will 
blow hard upon you, little girl. Sweet 
little fanatic, and you want men to think 
you are so terrible, so defiant, when their 
thoughts in looking at you must ever be, 
‘«To think men can take you, sweet, and 
enfold you, ay, and hold you.”’ And I, 
most blest of men, shall enfold you, most 
rare woman, within twenty-four hours 
from the time your eyes shall read these 
words. Of course, I shall try to persuade 
you to marry me; with my arm about you 
and your sweet face close to mine, I shall 
try once more. Until then— JOHN. 


SELMA TO JOHN. 


April 25th. 

Yes, dearest, I can say again this 
morning that zo which sounded so hard 
to you last night. I hear you whisper, 
‘* You do not love as I love, or you could 
not, you could not.’’ And imy soul cries 
out to you in an agony of pleading, Oh, 
understand me, understand! I can say 
no more words to make it clear to your 
reason, but oh, best beloved, I call to 
your soul in that mystic communion of 
our perfectly attuned feelings, you can- 
not fail to understand ; if you do not, 
then our love is all a dream, an illusion, 
and though it rend me, I will say go, let 
it end here. I shall listen for your foot- 
steps, God bless them, to-morrow, and 
shall pray the God of all goodness, and 
beauty, and truth, to send you to me with 
your love unchanged, unhurt by my no, 
no, no! SELMA. 


JOHN TO SELMA, 


May 4th. 

I am so glad to hear of that «« Cabin up 
the lane’’ in such sketchable country. 
Twenty-five dollars for the whole sum- 
mer, just think of it! But are you quite 
sure it is habitable with its two rooms 
down-stairs, its one room up, and its 
rough-hewn but spacious piazza. No 
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“SELMA THREW HERSELF AT FULL LENGTH ON THE GROUND."’ 


doubt you will make it pretty as a pic- 
ture, you two girl-artists ; but I think I 
must run up some day and see if the 
little place is fit to live in from a prac- 


tical standpoint, and whether you are 
going to be comfortable as well as « be- 
wilderingly cheap and beautiful.’’ You 
will be taking some of your traps up 
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soon, easels, and books, and china, and 
such things, and I shall pack them for 
you. I suppose you can get cot beds, 
shaker rockers, and a deal table in that 
Arcadian village within ten minutes’ 
walk of your nest, and your paints and 
wild flowers will do the rest of the in- 
terior decorating. I can imagine how in- 
viting it will be. Oh, heart of my heart, 
do you never wish that I were to share 
the summer life with you instead of 
Bess? Bess is a good girl, and great fun, 
but, to tell the truth, I am madly jealous 
of her. She may spend her days with 
you, while I, who love you better than 
the breath I draw; I, who idolize you, 
who am ready to lay down my life, ay, 
more, my hopes of happiness for you, 7 
may go to see you once a week. Can’t 
you send Bess off somewhere next Sun- 
day, and let me have you entirely to my- 
self for that one day? Please, sweet- 
heart! JOHN. 


A CHAPTER OF SPECULATIONS. 


From the south side of the tiny cot- 
tage where Selma and Bess had estab- 
lished themselves for the summer, an old 
orchard sloped irregularly off and away, 
gradually climbing a hill. On the top 
grew the king of the orchard, a great, 
gnarled, crooked tree, its branches stretch- 
ing out on all sides; beneath it a space 
of gracious, sun-flecked shade. Parting 
a straggling path through the high grass 
the two girls climbed to the top of the 
hill. They carried field easels and lunch- 
baskets, and as they walked their feet 
pressed now and again a fallen sun- 
steeped apple which sent up its pungent 
breath to mingle with the warm sweet- 
nessof grassand blossoming clover. When 
they had each selected her study and set 
up her easel, there was silence while they 
watched the lights and shades in the 
valley and on the distant hills. Bess got 
to work, but Selma arranged and re-ar- 
ranged her tools, and finally threw her- 
self at full length on the ground. «I’m 
going to drink it all in for a while 
longer; catch nature’s mood, if I can,’’ 
she said. After a while she began to 
speak again in slow, dreamy tones 
pitched scarcely louder than the buzzing, 
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droning undertone of insects, or the 
sweeter overtone of birds’ voices and soft 
rustlings in the trees. 

“Isn’t it strange that when the soul is 
absorbing beauty at every pore there 
should come these yearnings to make 
others feel what we are feeling, and from 
this comes expression, art?”’ 

«Yes, and that is just the value of true 
art ; at its source it is merely the desire 
to share something beautiful with our 
fellows,’’ said Bess, without pausing in 
her work. 

‘« Yet we hear so much of the selfish- 
ness, the self-absorbtion of artists.’’ 

‘‘How can people talk so when God 
himself is an artist?”’ 

«¢ What do you mean ?”’ 

«That I can only think of God as 
creating all things to the end of eternal 
beauty, and if so, He is the great artist 
soul of the universe. There can be no 
other heaven than beauty, in its larger 
meaning, harmony ; no other happiness 
than the perception and creation of the 
beautiful in its manifold forms.” 

Bess became absorbed in her sketch, 
and Selma, turning over, lay flat in the 
soft grass, and looked up through the 
apple-boughs at the sky and the fluffs 
of clouds drifting over it. 

«« Well, and haven’t you absorbed long 
enough?” said Bess, when half the morn- 
ing was spent, and Selma had made no 
move toward the easel. 

‘«It’s no use, Bess, that sudden burst 
of sunlight on the hill yonder makes me 
think of John’s smile, and wherever I 
look his face starts up, or some word of 
his comes to me and a delicious weakness 
comes over me, and I don’t care whether 
I ever paint another stroke, if only the 
days will get by somehow till he comes.’’ 

‘« Heaven help you, then, Selma, for I 
can donomore. If you notice, we always 
invoke Heaven when the case is hope- 
less.’’ 

‘You think, then, I had better marry 
him, don’t you?”’ 

‘Yes, if the thought of him is going 
to spoil your usefulness. But you’re lost 
to art, at any rate. It’s a shame when 
you promise such good things! But 
there, go and be a ‘suckler of brats and 
a chronicler of small beer.’ There’s a 
something in a woman which must suffer, 
and agonize, and glorify it all with the 
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name of love. Bah! 
bah !”’ 

‘«But what would you do with the great 
elemental fact of love, Bess?’’ 

«« Love’s all well enough for a man, but 
a woman can’t afford such luxury if she 
is going to be a human being, too.’’ 

‘«« But you don’t dispose of the fact that 
love comes to women with the same force 
that it does to men.”’ 

‘*I don’t try to dispose of it. I regard 
it simply as a misfortune to be guarded 
against. It wasn’t I who said to woman, 
‘Thou art first the handmaiden of the 
physical, then human being;’ and toman, 
‘Thou art God's being first, then nature’s 
masculine.’ Go quarrel with your Cre- 
ator, and let me get on with my sketch.”’ 

‘«If I believed as you do, Bess, I should 
say let it end here, for it is monstrous to 
think that the accident of sex should limit 

. the soul’s growth. Itcan never be true that 
marriage in making of him the richer man 
and me the more complete woman should 
dwarf either one as human beings. The 
soul grows most through love, and mar- 
riage is love’s inevitable consummation. 
Therefore, the soul must grow through 
marriage. I believe I shall be the better 
artist for becoming the richer woman. But 
even if one had to sacrifice her life work, 
her profession, to love, what a love test it 
would be, and what a wonderful privilege 
for a woman to prove that work was dear 
to her but love was supreme. Why I 
think a man would envy a woman such 
an opportunity of doing something great 
for love’s sake."’ 

«Yes, I’ve always thought it a pity 
men should be deprived of the right of 
self-sacrifice as much as they are. I have 
no doubt they think so themselves and 
covet each pang with which a woman 
dignifies her indulgence in love.’’ 

‘« You are bitter, Bess, perhaps it’s not 
a good time to tell you that I have de- 
cided to marry John.”’ 

‘Alas, my prophetic soul ! 
know it yet?”’ 

‘No, but I shall write him to-day. I 
think we shall be married Monday in the 
little village church at high noon.”’ 

‘‘Why not at sundown? You are fond 
of the symbolic."’ Bess gathered her 
brushes together. 

‘‘ITcan't paint any more; I am going 
down to the house,’’ she said. 


I say, bah, bah, 


Does he 
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‘«¢ You won’t mind it if I stay out here 
a while longer?’”’ 

‘«Of course not, as long as you please,”’ 
Bess called back as she hurried down the 
hill. Selma lay quite still, smiling a lit- 
tle. ‘Poor old Bess,”’ she said softly to 
the birds, and the bees, and the butter- 
flies. Then she propped her head on her 
hand and listened, for it was not the stir- 
ring of the under-grass in the breeze, or 
the dropping of an apple to the ground, 
but the steadily advancing swish, swish 
of the grass as it bent under a firm foot- 
tread. She sat up, alert, the blood leap- 
ing through her veins. John pushed 
aside the low-branching apple-boughs 
and stood beside her. He uncovered his 
head. 

««Selma, I had to come to-day; every- 
hing seemed drawing me here.”’ 

‘‘It was I, John, I have been wanting 
you, and you came; that is all. I have 
something quite special to say to you. 
Will you marry me, John?”’ 

«Ah!’’ he breathed; he was on the 
ground beside her. 

And the fluffs of cloud drifted by over- 
head, and the warm air stirred the grasses, 
and there was a droning and humming of 
insect life close to their ears, and in the 
distance the dreamy ka, -ka, -ka of hens 
in their morning wanderings afield. 


A CHAPTER OF REAL LIFE. 


For over a year Bess persisted in tak- 
ing Selma’s marriage as a personal offense. 
Then one day she decided to accept the 
inevitable and go to see her. She did 
not remember ever having been so far 
up-town before ; she came upon some odd 
little frame-houses, survivals of an ear- 
lier, simpler time. In one of these she 
found Selma, and, to her surprise, she 
found her in a painting apron standing 
before an easel. 

«« What are you doing ?’’ she said, turn- 
ing the canvas to relieve the slight em- 
barrassment of their meeting. 

‘«‘Why, Selma, you have grown—great 
heavens! You are almost an artist!’’ © 

‘© Yes, and I mean to be quite an artist 
by the next time you call, if the interval 
is so great. But you must look out of 
my window,’’ said Selma, letting the 
shade spring up as high as it would. 

Bess looked out. The sun had just set 
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behind the abrupt, high banks of the 
Hudson, leaving them a dark background 
against which the water, still bright with 
the rosy reflection, struck in bold relief. 
There was a hazy glory in the clouds, 
which changed and faded into a bewilder- 
ing succession of tints as they watched it. 

‘‘T have this to look at every day. Do 
you wonder I am painting ?’’ 

. Bess looked back over her shoulder at 
the picture. It was the same scene, with 
the river dark except for one pathway of 
light across it, and a small sail-boat just 
dipping forward into the light. Then she 
reached her arms out of the window and 
pulled a bunch of Wistaria blossoms from 
the vine which clambered up the walls of 
the house. 

«« Whew, that does one good after Ninth 
street. I wouldn’t have believed there 
could be anything like this in Gotham. 
It makes me feel kind of young and 
dreamy. But, somehow, it’s out of 
place, out of date. Merciful heavens, 
what's that noise?’’ 

«Oh, that’s only blasting in the next 
lob.” 

‘« There we have it, I knew you were 
an anachronism. It’s too ideal, you 
know, these sylvan surroundings, and 
the League, and the theater within half 
an hour. I don’t quite believe in you. I 
think you'll wake up some morning and 
find you have been blasted back into Twi- 
light Flat, or some sprite from the Hud- 
son has been down and touched you so 
that you will have to follow him over the 
river, and—what’s that again?’’ Bess 
screwed her face into such comical aston- 
ishment that Selma burst into a laugh. 

‘You have waked the baby with your 
loud, unmarried voice.”’ 

«The baby! Angels and ministers of 
grace! Why didn’t you tell me?”’ 

‘«Because you didn’t seem to care. 
She’s been kere five months, and to-day 
is the first time I have tried to paint since 
she came. If you only knew what it meant 
to have her asleep you wouldn’t talk so 
loud. Wait now. I'll have to bring her 
ia here. Selma slipped out of the room, 


and returned with a bundle of promiscu- 
ous flannels and woolens. 

‘* Now, Bess, melt,’’ she said defiantly, 
‘melt! If you don’t you’re not a woman, 
but some sort of an abnormality. 
a sure test. 


This is 
Melt, I say.’’ Selma pushed 
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her into a chair and tried to put the bun- 
dle, from which issued a shrill nerve-shat- 
tering cry, into her lap. 

‘‘Oh, don’t, Selma, see, it won’t stay 
where you put it. Oh, don’t; it cries 


worse. It wants its mother. Go for its 
mother.”’ 
“I’m her mother, goose! She don’t 


want me at all; she wants her bottle, and 
you have got to hold her till I get it 
ready.”’ 

‘«Selma, Ican’t. I’m afraid.’’ 

‘« What are you afraid of? She is just 
like any human being, only smaller.”’ 

‘I don't care. I'll drop it if it makes 
that noise. I won't hold it.” 

««Come into the other room, then, and 
I’ll lay her on the bed.”’ 

Bess followed obediently and relapsed 
into silence, while Selma lighted up a 
spirit-lamp and heated some mysterious 
concoction over it. Selma handed herthe . 
bottle and pantomimed to her to wash it 
out. There was no use in attempting to 
talk, the infant had the monopoly. 

‘« Won't it roll off the bed? Look how 
it’s kicking,’’ making a speaking-trum- 
pet of her hands at Selma’s ear. The 
mother shook her head with a superior 
smile, and pointed to the bath-room. 

‘¢ Wash it !’’ she shouted. 

Bess came back with the clean bottle 
and an anxious look on her face, but Sel- 
ma went serenely about the work of fill- 
ing the bottle with the warm liquid and 
presenting it to the struggling mass on 
the bed. There was a sudden silence 
broken only by a comfortable mouthing 
sound from the bed. 

‘«Isn’t it wonderful !'’ said Bess, apos- 
trophizing the effect of the bottle, and 
looking at Selma as if she had performed 
amiracle. ‘But I feel quite subdued in 
spirit.”’ 

Selma looked at the clock. «I ought 
not to have given it for twenty minutes 
yet, but I did want to have a talk with 
you. I don’t believe it will matter just 
once, do you?”’ 

«« Heavens, how should Iknow? What 
does it do when it gets it too soon— 
burst?’’ Bess had rather a long, thin 
nose, and a way of wrinkling it up when 
she was amused. Selma ‘noted the old, 
familiar trick with something likea thrill 
of pleasure. 

«* Never mind what ‘it’ does ; let’s talk. 
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I want to know all about you, and, first 
of all, why you have neglected me in this 
shameful manner ?’’ 

«Well, [thought you didn’t care any 
more about me; married women don’t 
care for their girl friends, you know.” 

‘‘You might at least give them the 
chance. What are you doing with your- 
self ?’’ 

“I’m just grubbing along in the old 
way, and I don’t take any time off except 
in the evenings, when I couldn't come up 
here. But, if I had known you were 
painting again, I would have come up 
long ago.”’ 

««So you don’t care for me, but for my 
work ?"’ 

‘©Oh, you know what I mean. You are 
not wholly yourself unless you are paint- 
ing. When you are strangling the best 
self in you, of course you are not worth 
‘seeing. You were meant to paint, girl, 
cand you know you feel asphyxiated when 





Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. 
“ ‘ISN'T IT WONDERFUL,’ SAID BESS.” 


you don’t doit. ‘That's the reason I didn’t 
want you to marry, because I thought the 
real you would wither up and die, and 
there would just be a copy of the rest of 
them, with their nice little houses, and 
nice little husband, and nice little babies. 
Of course, they are all right in their way, 
but there are plenty of them already, and 
one don’t just go to see them often. You 
know how it was with Fanny Miller. 
Don’t you remember how we called them 
all ‘ Philistines’ in the old, superior, pov- 
erty-stricken way?'’ Bess’s voice grew 
a little unsteady, and a flush of color 
mounted into Selma’s face; her eyes 
glowed in their dark shadings. She 
remembered. 

‘* You look as you used to look when 
you saw anything beautiful. How often 
I have wished I eould catch that sort 
of radiancy, Now tell me things. Is 
love supreme, and do you like to be a 
mother?” 
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Selma sprang up to replace the bottle 
which the haby had incontinently cast 
upon the floor, and for which she was now 
yelling with replenished energy. Selma 
spread the cover over her and came hasti- 
ly back. ‘* We must hurry and talk ; the 
bottle is almost empty.”’ 

‘Well, why not give it another?’’ 

««Oh, Bess, it would make her ill."’ 

‘Oh, would it? Well, hurry then, and 
tell me about yourself; happy, eh?” 

«Yes, happy,’’ said Selma. «John is 
the most wonderful person to live with ; 
he is so balanced, and noble, and willing 
to go into all my vagaries with me. ‘We 
will try it and see how it works,’ he says, 
and we do try all sorts of things; we 
don’t live at all as other people do; we 
are always trying to get some theories 
down to the working basis, and that 
makes life forever interesting. Just now, 
we are trying to systematize baby so that 
I shall have two hours in the morning 
and two in the afternoon for work. You 
know John is perfectly liberal about 
women working at anything they want 
to after marriage. He believes in me tre- 
mendously, and if I don’t succeed in 
making something of myself with all his 
encouragement, it won’t be his fault, but 
something in the constitution of things, 
or the nature of woman, that will inter- 
fere. I am working at my problem: Can 
a wife and mother be an artist, or is there 
only one profession for all women alike, 
and are we all compromised, willy-nilly, 
to the carrying forward of the race?”’ 

«And this being wife, and mother, and 
housekeeper, and artist, doesn’t it dissi- 
pate the forces a bit?’”’ 

‘«It broadens the outlook. After all, it 
is asmall matter to actually paint a pic- 
ture. The point is to have a nature rich 
enough to paint a picture, and I find my 
love for the beautiful, the real artist part 
of me is intensified. Why, Bess, now 
that I really know something of the 
meaning of human passion, I find that 
it is just what I have felt for the beau- 
tiful always.”’ 

**So, there’s another artist lost and 
child’s nurse gained.”’ 

‘« But, if the world needs nurses more 
than artists ?’’ 

‘« Well, I suppose the world knows best 
what it needs, only it shouldn’t keep on 
saying that women haven’t creative power 
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in art until it has found that it needs 
artists more than nurses.’’ 

‘The world judges only by work 
done, but an enriched human nature is 
a greater gain than a work of art.” 

‘‘ Beauty is the religion of the artist, 
and expression his worship. That sounds 
transcendental, and there goes the baby ! 
Can’t you systematize it into taking 
longer naps?’’ Selma made a plunge 
toward the bed-room, while Bess walked 
over to the easel and studied the canvas 
attentively. 

‘*Do you know you have caught an 
effect here which—’’ 

‘¢« Wha, wha, wha!"’ in crescendo from 
the door. 

‘* What did you say, Bess?”’ 

‘«« That it’s a long way to Ninth street, 
and I think I must start. Good-by, dear ; 
shall I kiss the baby ?”’ 

‘©No, you needn’t. 
only be a duty kiss.”’ 

‘‘ Heavens, what a queer mouth it 
makes ; it looks as if it had apoplexy !”’ 
Bess reached across the bundle and kissed 
the fair forehead of the mother, which 
was anxiously creased. 

‘« Good-by,’’ said Selma, «and you will 
come again, won’t you? She sleeps from 
two until four, usually.”’ 

Bess wrinkled her nose expressively, by 
way of saying many things, pointed dra- 
matically to the canvas, then to the baby, 
put her hands to her ears, and fled. 

When John came up-town, he found Sel- 
ma in a low chair by the window, the soft, 
idealizing light of late afternoon touching 
her and the child, which lay half-undressed 
and sleepily quiet on her lap. Selma’s 
finely-poised head was bent broodingly 
over the child as she drew off the last lit- 
tle garment, baring the warm, soft body. 
John’s heart swelled; he went over to 
her and knelt beside her. 

«« Madonna,”’ he said, kissing the hand 
as it stroked and gently kneaded the baby 
flesh. The child gave a sleepy gurgle of 
satisfaction, and vielded itself luxurious- 
ly to the soothing hand. Selma's face 
grew radiant ; she thrilled with a subtle 
consciousness of her kinship to the ele- 
mental laws of the all-mother nature ; 
she felt the man's wondering adoration 
of her completed womanhood, and she 
leaned forward to receive on her lips the 
kiss with which her husband reverently 
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spoke to her of the mystery of their 
joined lives. 

The child in her lap stirred drowsily, 
missing for a moment the soothing hand- 
strokes, but lapsed quickly again intoa 
deeper sleep. 

‘‘Have you been painting to-day, Sel- 
ma?’’ John asked, when the two had 
their quiet hour in the dusk of the little 
piazza. 

«‘Only a very little; but I have had a 
visit from Bess which has encouraged 
me; she likes my subject, and I could 
see she was surprised at the progress I 
have made.”’ 

‘«« Of course she likes your subject, it is 
the best thing you have done, and you 
must have it ready for the Autumn Acad- 
emy. Your deep feeling for beauty, and 
your ability to express it, belong to the 
world, Selma. Your power is something 
universal and does not belong to me, 
though all the rest of you does,’’ he 
added, warmly. 

Selma smiled to herself, but grew 
serious again quickly at a thought which 
came to her. 

“If it should ever come to a conflict 
between my duty toward the world, as 
you are pleased to call it, and my duty 
toward the child, there could be no ques- 
tion then which duty is the imperative 
one. A work of art, or a human soul? 
Oh, John, don’t try to make me compare 
them even in thought.”’ 

‘« But there need be no such conflict. 
We are living our own lives, and don't 
mean to consider other’s standards, and 
you are to be artist and mother, too, just 
as I am breadwinner and father, too.’’ 

««It is a sweet dream.’’ 

«© We must make it a reality.” 

This was the last quiet talk they had 
together for many months. The baby 
began to show signs of the mysterious 
teething period, and the food in her 
bottle, to which she had been so devoted, 
suddenly disagreed with her, and there 
seemed to be no other food in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath that would 
agree. 

Finally, the little creature grew ill, and 
the father and mother took turns at pac- 
ing the floor with her to quiet her during 
the hot nights. But the loss of rest told 
quickly upon John, and Selma insisted 
that as he could not make it up in the 
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daytime, she must have the child en- 
tirely to herself at night. Some pictures 
were turned to the wall in the studio, 
and the easel set back in a corner, to 
make room for a cot bed and a crib, and 
there Selma held her vigils. The nights 
grew hotter, but toward morning a breeze 
would spring up from the river, and Sel- 
ma would stand at the window looking 
out upon the fresh, fair world, and lis- 
tening to the first twitter of birds. Al- 
though physically spent, she would thrill 
through and through with the beauty of 
it. But the child grew worse instead of 
better, and there was nothing for it but 
to take her out of the city. So Selma 
went off to the sea-shore. It was astrain 
upon the income, but it had to be borne, 
and in a month the baby was brought 
back convalescent. John was shocked at 
Selma’s wan face, and before many days 
her listlessness was succeeded by a fever. 

The child had its first experience of a 
nurse, and John’s married sister, who 
lived below the park, came up daily to 
order the household. 

Selma was delirious, and one day she 
insisted upon having her painting brought 
into the bed-room. She had the canvas 
propped up at the foot of the bed, and 
then she talked to it as if it were alive. 

‘*My poor, poor child,’’ she said, «‘ your 
mother has neglected you. But it couldn’t 
be helped. I fear you will grow up mis- 
shapen, and it will be all my fault, and 
people will say, ‘See, what an ugly duck- 
ling,’ and they will never know that you 
might have been fair and beautiful if you 
had only had the proper chance. Oh, 
poor child! poor, helpless child!’’ she 
moaned, throwing her arms out wildly 
toward it. 

‘Take it away,’ 
«don’t you see 
more.”’ 

But Selma got better, and came slowly 
up toward health again. 

As soon as she could get about the 
house she discharged the nurse, and 
managed with occasional help from the 
maid-of-all-work. 

John’s sister came in once or twice a 
week to see how they got on. She said 
that little Ann showed the effects of 
housing, and urged Selma to take her out 
as much as possible. She also told her 
what she gave her own children to eat, 
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and advised a similar diet. Once when 
she came Selma was busying herself with 
brushes and palette, the child was on the 
floor playing with a tub full of sand and 
a shovel. 

«Poor little Ann!"' said Aunt Kitty, 
taking her up from the floor. «Why, I 
don’t believe she has had her face washed 
since breakfast. Selma, how can you let 
her wear those horrid dark ginghams, 
like a charity child. Young children 
should be always in white.”’ 

‘* Regardless of the washer-woman ?"’ 

‘«“You ought to push the flesh back 
from the finger-nails when you bathe 
her. Are you careful to pinch her nose 
into shape every morning, as I showed 
you ?”’ 

‘No, I never do,’’ said Selma, absorbed 
in washing a brush. 

‘‘A mother can do so much for a child’s 
future with very little trouble to herself ; 
now, don't you wish your mother had 
shaped your nose when you were a 
baby ?”’ 

‘No, if she had anything better to do, 
of course I don’t.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t see what better any 
mother could do than attending to her 
own child. Surely there can be no higher 
vocation than a mother’s. I always find 
plenty of time for all those little motherly 
cares and attentions, and my social 
duties besides. You don’t know how 
developing and delightful it is to go into 
all the little child life.”’ 

‘« Nor do you, with your capable nurse, 
dream for one moment in what the care 
of a child consists. You visit the nur- 
sery of a morning to pinch the rosy fin- 
gers and shape the little snub noses, and 
your children are brought in for dessert 
and a romp before bedtime. Have you 
ever been tied to your baby’s sash-strings 
for one whole twenty-four hours? Why, 
Kitty, I know more of a mother’s actual 
work in one morning before you are up 
than you do in six months. I don’t be- 
lieve you ever bathed and dressed your 
children in your life.” 

«But I would do it willingly, if 
necessary.”’ 

‘« And the nose pinching, too?"’ 

«Certainly. One must have some work 
in life. What better could a woman 
do?”’ 

Selma mixed some colors. 


«« Well, just at present, I think I might 
do better painting a picture that would 
pay some of the doctor's bills. If I don’t 
finish this picture and sell it John will 
be compelled to ask your husband for a 
loan.’’ 

‘‘Of course, John was extremely foolish 
in marrying on his small salary.”’ 

‘You mean the baby was extremely 
foolish in coming into the world without 
any salary at all, and therein I agree 
with you.” 

Selma made a dash at the picture. 

‘« Poor little Ann !”’ said Kitty, in her 
most sympathetic treble. 

Selma threw down her brush. 

‘« What a fool I am to try to paint this 
morning !"’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t do any more if I were you. 
You can help your husband more by tak- 
ing care of the child and looking after 
the housekeeping. Much can be saved 
by good management. Probably your 
servant wastes and destroys lots while 
you are up-stairs here, painting. I don’t 
believe you colld sell your picture even 
if you could finish it. Then you might 
make all your own clothes, and little 
Ann’s, too, instead of buying them; 
think what a saving that would be.”’ 

‘Kitty, [don’t want to say disagreeable 
things to you, so I wish you would just 
put on your hat and go home. Thank 
you ever so much for coming, and you 
won’t mind my being a little out of sorts, 
will you?” 

‘«Oh no, I know you are very nervous; 
give my love to John. Good-by, Selma, 
I would go and lie down a while if I were 
you. Kiss Aunt Kitty, Ann dear. Bea 
good girl. Poor little Ann.” 

That day was spoiled for painting, so 
Selma thought she would dedicate it to 
the household gods. She looked into 
things and was horrified to find Kitty’s 
predictions true. There was not only 
much food going to waste in the pantry, 
but a closer survey of the refrigerator and 
certain nooks and corners revealed an un- 
wholesome state of things almost justify- 
ing a visit from the Board of Health. 
Shocked and disgusted she pursued her 
investigations further, only to find that 
her Susan was a hopeless case of whited 
sepulcher. She told her so in somewhat 
forceful terms, and the heretofore good- 
natured Susan became suddenly trans- 
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formed into a fury, heaping her mistress 
with abuse. Under the torrent of words 
Selma felt her strength giving out. With 
trembling knees she weakly retreated. 

‘*You never bothered yourself about 
your pantry before. If you’re so terribly 
clean and neat, why didn’t you show up 
before? No lady would leave everything 
for one pair of hands to do while she's 
a-paintin’ picters. You’re no lady to work 
a poor girl to death, and givin’ such mean 
wages, too. Give me my month’s money 
and I’ll go.’’ She shrieked after Selma’s 
retreating figure. Selma locked herself 
in her room with the baby and waited 
until John returned to eject the creature ; 
then, trembling still, she emerged to get 
the dinner while John put little Ann to 
bed. 

When the domestic squall had subsided 
and the little household settled down into 
running order again, there was leisure for 
painting, but Selma was tired and some- 
how the mood was gone. She was pre- 
occupied with the debts which had come 
despite all the economy. She tried to plan 
some way of getting ready money. If she 
could get enough time to paint a few little 
pot-boilers perhaps 
Bess could help her to 
dispose of them. She 
had no influential 
social connections to 
help her, having in 
her time scorned pol- 
icy work; but now 
some of Kitty’s 
worldly-wise sayings 
came to her mind, 
and she wished she 
knew some rich 
people with pretty 
doll-like children to 
be painted, or even 
screens, or portiéres. 
Then she wondered if 
after all she could not 
save as much as she 
could make by look- 
ing closely into 
the housekeeping. 
Studying economical 
and nutritious foods 
and making her own 
and the child's 
clothes. She decided 
to adopt this prin- 
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ciple for a time at least, and so she 
threw her whole energy into the de- 
tails of marketing and cooking. She 
grew anxiously nervous about a few cents 
in the weekly accounts, and she managed 
to reduce the expenses a trifle while the 
table did not lack in variety of wholesome, 
well-cooked fare. With the clothing it 
was another matter. She fairly agonized 
over patterns, and grew thin and pale in 
her endeavors to clothe herself without 
doing violence to her artistic sense. Bess 
found her one day in tears over a ruined 
India silk. 

‘« You great big goosey,’’ she said. «It 
serves you right for neglecting your 
picture.”’ 

‘Oh Bess, you know I have never quite 
got back my strength since my illness last 
summer. I break down so easily, and little 
things make me horribly nervous.” 

‘« Yes, that horrid word. You've got it 
but you must get rid of it. Now, see 
here, I have found the dearest old picture- 
buying maniac, rich as a Jew, and I want 
to bring him to see your picture. I be- 
lieve he will order it as soon as he sees it, 
and then I hope you will go to work and 
; stop this dissipating 
in other fields where 
you can never suc- 
ceed. Stick to your 
brush, Selma, and let 
the needle alone, You 
ought to be ashamed 
to rob all the poor 
sewing-girls of their 
legitimate work that 
they can do so much 
better than you can. 
You'll have them 
painting your pic- 
tures the first thing 
you know.”’ 

The next morning, 
as soon as Ann had 
been put to sleep, 
Selma went into the 
studio and got her 
easel in place and 
some colors mixed. 
She went tip-toeing 
about her work in a 
mechanical way, 
thinking of the pic- 
ture-buying maniac 
and his possible 
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order. She hurried her preparations 
somewhat feeling her time was limited, 
and when she was ready to begin she 
could not feel her subject—she even felt 
cold toward her picture. She knew she 
could not do good work in that mood, so 
she went over to the window, which she 
threw open and leaned as far out as she 
could. It was one of those soft, hazy days 
in November. She watched the life on 
the river; there were sail-boats zigzagging 
across it. Some large, dark clouds rolled 
over from the Jersey shore; they made 
deep shadows into which the sails dipped 
and darkened, and glimmered out and 
away again, growing small as they sailed 
into the distance. Some yachts lay at 
anchor close beneath her window. They 
rose and fell with long undulations, send- 
ing the water in a constant lap, lap 
upon the banks. Men in small boats were 
fishing. They called to each other, their 
tones came lengthened and dreamy over 
the water. 

Selma rested her head upon the window- 
sill and felt the soothing of the soft air. 
The tense hardness of her mood relaxed. 
Tears, honest and inevitable, came into her 
eyes. She stretched out her arrils as if to 


embrace all nature, all beauty. «‘ My God, 
help me to be true to what I feel,’’ she 
said aloud. The birth longings of the 


artist nature came upon her. She went 
back to her work and worked well with a 
nervous power in her brush which she had 
not known for over a year. She forgot 
time and surroundings, and as she stepped 
back to get the effect of her work, one of 
the old joyous songs broke from her lips. 
She had forgotten to pitch her voice low, 
the walls were thin, and next the studio 
was the bed-room. The child awoke with 
a discordant cry. Selma stood as if spell- 
bound for a moment, trying to recollect 
what it was all about. Then she put 
down her brush and went into the other 
room. In a dazed way she took the child 
up from the bed and quieted her, then 
took her hand, for she was begjnning to 
walk, and led her into the studio. She 
put her down in a sunny corner, and gave 
her a basket of bright worsteds to play 
with, and returned to her painting. But 
the child was restless and wanted activity 
after her nap. There was no use, little 
Ann claimed her rights. Very sweetly 
at first, with sleep-warmed cheek against 
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her mother’s hand, then with some pout- 
ing of the small mouth and tugging at 
the mother’s dress and hands. Selma sat 
down on the floor beside her. ‘Baby 
Ann, Baby Ann, let mama work,’’ she 
said ; ‘it is not because mama loves it 
better than you, but because mama 
must earn some money for Baby Ann.” 

But the child refused to be entreated 
and insisted upon the game. There was, 
moreover, a listlessness in her mother’s 
playing this morning to which she was 
unaccustomed, so she pulled, and prodded, 
and mauled her with the untiring energy 
and innocent cruelty of young children. 
She wanted perpetual motion and no half- 
hearted playing would she countenance 
for a moment. At last, the voice of the 
servant called from the stairs, «« Mrs. Max- 
well, ma’m, won’t you come down just a 
minute and look at this fish? I think it 
ain’t fresh enough to cook.” 

Selma got upon her feet pushing Ann 
away from her. She was trembling and 
nearer spent than she knew. A dull, list- 
less look spread over her face as she went 
down-stairs and into the kitchen. 

Baby Ann, left to her own devices, 
looked about her for some amusement, 
and suddenly she espied the brush her 
mother had dropped, and with a witchy 
smile on her plump, rosy face, made di- 
rectly for the picture. Dash, dash, went 
the brush guided by the baby hand ; dash, 
dash, across the glinting sail, across 
the pathway of light, and upward with 
a bold impressionist stroke toward the 
fleecy clouds. Baby Ann cooed lustily 
at this. 

Selma came slowly up the stairs. She 
was very weary, and there was such a 
conflict going on in her tired brain. 
Where was duty ; where was the straight 
path? Why should not her work be re- 
spected, why should she have only these 
odds and ends, and scraps of time to give 
to it, when she needed great quiet spaces? 
Were those other people right who said 
that a wife and mother could be nothing 
more? Was wifehood and motherhood, 
then, a profession in itself? She only 
knew she loved her husband with a 
wife’s love, her child with a mother’s 
love, and her art with the love of an ar- 
tist. Each instinct seemed God-given 
and good, why should life force her to 
choose between them? She was far into 














her studio; she stood close to her easel 
before she looked up. The child waved 
the brush, and laughed aloud in delight 
at her new toy. 

In another moment Seima saw what 
had been done. A sudden fierce, mad- 
dening anger blazed up in her. Withthe 
force of passion she struck the brush 
from the child’s hand. But the strength 
of the blow sent the little creature reel- 
ing sideways; the bright head struck 
against a sharp angle of the furniture. 
A quick, drenching stream flowed from 
a cut across the cheek and forehead. 
With a terrified cry Selma sank down 
beside the child, stanching the ‘blood as 
best she could; she gathered her pas- 
sionately in her arms to see the little 
pale, unconscious face. What would hap- 
pen now? Oh, God help, had she killed 
her? A little gasping breath, and Ann lay 
still, oh, so still! Was she going to die? 
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No, she moved again; she wasonly stunned. 

«Ann, Ann, my child, my baby! Oh, 
John, John!”’ 

Her cries brought the servant; she 
sent her for the doctor. Then she washed 
away the blood, and covered the little face 
and hands with imploring kisses. 

‘My darling, can you ever forgive 
me?’’ she sobbed. ‘Oh, forgive your 
mother—everything !’’ 

She lifted the child and carried her 
over to the open window. There was 
something in the soft air which brought 
a sense of another day, a summer day. 
Her own words came back to her: «‘Even 
if one had to sacrifice her life work, 
what a love test it would be.’’ She 
pressed the child closer to her. The 
rhythm of dipping oars struck upon her 
ears, and a faint, sweet laugh from a 
boat, then a peal from a church bell 
across the Hudson. It was full noon. 





PERSONALITY. 


By ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


O DIFFERING human heart, 

Why is it that I tremble when thine eyes, 

Thy human eyes and beautiful human speech, 

Draw me, and stir within my soul 

That subtle ineradicable longing 

For tender comradeship ? 

It is because I cannot all at once 

Through the half-lights and phantom-haunted mists 
That separate and enshroud us life from life 

Discern the nearness or the strangeness of the paths, 


Nor plumb thy depths. 


I am like one that comes alone at night 

To a strange stream, and by an unknown ford 
Stands, and for a moment yearns and shrinks, 
Being ignorant of the water, though so quiet it is, 


So softly murmurous, 


So silvered by the familiar moon. 
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~erench Artists in America.—Mme. Réjane will be already 
~ in America when this article appears in The Cosmopolitan; as I 
write it, she is still playing in «‘ Madame Sans-Géne,’”’ whose four 
hundred representations have not wearied the attention of the pub- 
lic. You all know Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, whose name is cele- 
brated throughout the world. I really believe that at the present 
time there remain only the Chinese who have not applauded her. 
But, then, China is a closed empire. You have also made the ac- 
quaintance of Mlle. Jane Hading, who has, we have heard, excited great enthu- 
siasm among you. 

It is of her that I would now speak. Her rupture with the Comédie Frangaise 
caused some sensation. It was one of those-greenroom squabbles that, in our 
country, become great events and interest everybody. Here the Comédie Fran- 
caise is a state institution, and, therefore, the smallest incident connected with 
it becomes an affair of state. Mlle. Jane Hading had been engaged there, and 
the question was raised as to whether she should remain as a plain ‘ pension- 
naire’’ or be promoted to the rank of «sociétaire.’’ She had her partisans, and 
she had her detractors ; a general melée was expected, when a sudden deter- 
mination of the young comedienne put an end to all incertitudes and reéstab- 
lished calm. She handed in her resignation. 

It was in 1877 that I saw Mlle. Jane Hading make her début at a variety the- 
ater at the Palais Royal. She had at first appeared in the operetta theaters, 
and her beauty, which is marvelous, had created a sensation. She came from 
Marseilles,—she is, I think, a native of that city,—and was at once taken up by 
the clubs and launched into celebrity by the leaders of society. They were 
amused with her as with a pretty toy; her name was on every tongue; she be- 
came the fashion. 

I remember that on the day of her début at the Palais Royal, I met in the 
lobby one of the choicest sporting men of Parisian high life, and expressed to 
him my astonishment at the sensation made by this débutante, who did not 
know the elements of her profession. 

“If she did know her profession,’’ he said to me in an ironical tone, « we 
should not applaud her. What pleases us in her is precisely her inexperience, 
which gives an indescribable relish to her incontestable beauty. She will never 
be more than a music-hall singer straying upon the boards of a theater.” 

The millionaire who spoke to me in this way never suspected that under that 
fair forehead dwelt an indomitable will. Every one then thought that Mile. Jane 
Hading was a giddy, hairbrained creature, for whom the theater was but a step- 
ping-stone into a life of pleasure. This young woman— already a queen by her 
beauty—had in her the determination to conquer a new royalty—that of art and 
genius. Sarah Bernhardt’s glory was ever before her. 
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There was then in Paris a véfy young mahager—M. Victor K6nitig,—intelli- 
gent, bold, and shrewd,—who had the knack of discovering Parisian taste. Every- 
thing that he had undertaken had been wonderfully successful. He was a favorite 
of fortune. After managing a small operetta theater to which he had attracted 
the crowd of fast young men, he took charge of the Gymnase, which is with 
tis above everything the theater of the highly respectable bourgeoisie—of those 
who love atid appreciate the works of Scribe. 

He had determined to revolutionize it. He engaged Mlle. Jane Hading and he 
engaged himself to her,—I mean, he married het,~and naturally wished, what 
she herself wished, that she should become a great artist. 

Chance favored him at the outset. 

To open with, he happened upon Georges Ohnet’s «Maitre de Forges ’=—a drama 
whose success was immense. It is to-day the fashion among select efities to 
affect an aristocratic disdain for Georges Ohnet. One would lose caste by ap- 
pearing to be pleased by him; one would be considered « old-fashioned” if he 
owned to having been amused by a romance or a drama bearing his name. The 
truth is, that, in spite of all criticisms, Georges Ohnet is a real stage craftsman, 
and his works are very amusing. I have personally the. bad taste to listen to 
them with pleasure, and the audacity to own it boldly. 

Iti 1883, when ‘‘Le Maitre de Forges”’ was first played, the public was tnited 
in applauding the play and also the actress who took the principal réle, MHe. 
Jane Haditig. It was like a tevelation. Mlle. Jane Hading (now Madame Victor 
K6ning) had worked hard; she had, iti the words of Lambert Thiboust, ground 
out the tears. She had, above all, studied Sarah Bernhardt’s style and had ap- 
proptiated some of her mannetisins. 

It was ittiitation, but an imitation so free that only connoisseurs could recog- 
nize it. To others she was a genial actress who had brought in a style of her 
own. We let them talk, for we were interested at the sight of so beautiful a 
person—attracted on all sides by the temptations of Parisian life—putting herself 
to school again and repairing the gaps in her early education. 

These were, for Mlle. Jane Hading, two or three years of incomparable bright- 
ness. We saw her in Claretie’s «Prince Zilah,’’ in Alphonse Daudet’s «« Sapho,"’ 
in «‘Froufrou,” in «‘La Comtesse Sarah,” always playing the leading part and 
always playing it with success. 

A time came when she quarreled with her husband. The secret of these domestic 
difficulties transpired on the boulevard ; public opinion was not in his favor, and 
public sympathy diminished. Of course, I shall not enter into the details of these 
conjugal discussions, which should in no way interest the public. 

Mlle, Jane Hading left the Gymnase, and, taking her own name after being 
divorced, went to the Vaudeville, where she gained the admiration of all rather by 
her opulent beauty than by her talent. The last réle that she played there was the 
leading part in Lavedan’s «Le Prince d’Aurec.’’ Every one here remembers her 
powerful and magnificent countenance, her flaming eyes under their heavy lids, her 
ample and superb bust, and the insolent nonchalance of her bearing. She was 
admirable, but it must be said that it was rather as a woman than as an actress. 

She had a numerous clan of ardent supporters, who interceded for her with the 
director of the Comédie Francaise. She was engaged. She had made it a condition 
that after her first performance at the Rue Richelieu, she should be allowed six 
months’ vacation to go to you in America to keep the agreement she had made 
with one of your most celebrated managers. 

So she left. It appears that over there you overwhelmed her with praises and cov- 
ered her with flowers. She came back to us convinced—and convinced by you—that 
she was a great actress. She had been accorded the same ovation as had been given 
to Sarah Bernhardt ; she thought, therefore, that she was Sarah Bernhardt. 

Alas! she was not Sarah Bernhardt. Sarah had been through the Conservatory ; 
Sarah had learned from her masters all the secrets of admirable diction; Sarah 
could play—and play divinely—all the old classical repertory. Mlle. Jane Hading 


~ 
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did not trouble herself about that. She had to have réles written expressly for her, 
and when she played it could be seen that she used the feeble action of the «‘ comédie 
de genre’’—a diction weak and without a shadow of virtuosity. 

They wished to make a sociétaire of her—for she was supported by a very noisy 
faction. But she became afraid. She had once noticed there, that actresses less 
blustering than herself—Mlle. Bartet, for example—could throw her in the shade, 
and that her reputation was constantly diminishing. 

She left on her own impulse. It was the most intelligent thing she has done in 
her life. But what will she do now? The wisest course would be to return to 
America. 

You will see her again some day. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Nos Artistes a l’Etranger.—Mlle. Réjane sera peut-étre déja en Amérique quand cet article 
paraitra dans le Cosmopolitan ; au moment of je l’écris elle joue encore cette ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,"’ dont 
quatre cents représentations n’ont pas lassé l’attention du public. Vous connaissez tous Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt dont le nom est célébre dans l’univers. Je crois bien qu’a cette heure il n’y a que les Chinois, 
au monde, qui ne l’aient pas applaudie. Mais la Chine est, comme on sait, unempirefermé. Vous avez 
aussi fait connaissance avec Mlle. Jane Hading, qui a, nous a t’on dit excité chez vous un vif enthousiasme, 

C’est d’elle que je voudrais vous entretenir aujourdhui. _ ; . - 

Sa rupture avec la Comédie Frangaise a fait un certain bruit. C’est un de ces potins de coulisses qui, dans 
notre pays, se transforme en gros événements et mettent toutes les cervelles a l’envers. 

Ici, la Comédie Frangaise est une institution d’état et par cela méme le plus petit fait qui l’intéresse de- 
vient une affaire d’état. Mlle. Jane Hading y avait été engagée et il s’agissait de savoir si elle y demeurerait 
comme simple pensionnaire, ou si on l’éléverait au rang de sociétaire. Elle avait des partisans ; elle avait 
des détracteurs,—une grosse mélée était 4 prévoir quand tout a — une détermination subite de la jeune 
comédienne mit fin a toutes les incertitudes et rétablit le calme. Elle donna sa démission. 

C’est en 1877 que j’ai vu débuter Mile. Jane Hading dans un théAtre de genre, au Palais Royal. Elle s’était 
d’abord produite dans les théAtres d’operette et sa beauté, qui est merveilleuse, y avait fait sensation. 
Elle arrivait de Marseilles, d’ou elle est je crois originaire, et d'un coup elle avait été adoptée par les clubs 
et lancée a la célébrité par les gens extra-chics. Ils s’em amusaient comme d'un beau jouet ; son nom cour- 
rait sur toutes les lévres; elle était a la mode. - ; ss ‘ 

Je mesouviens que le jour de ses débuts au Palais Royal, je rencontrai dans les couloirs un des sportsmen 
les plus select de la haute vie Parisienne, et que je lui exprimai mon étonnement du bruit fait autour de 
cette débutante qui ne savait pas un mot de son métier. te 

—Si elle le savait, me dit il d’un ton d’ironie, nous ne Pupetontiies pas. Ce qui nous plait en 
elle c’est justement son inexpérience qui donne je ne sais quel ragofit plus piquant 4 son incontestable 
beauté. Elle ne sera jamais qu'une chanteuse de café concert égarée sur les planches d’un théAatre. 

Le millionaire qui me parlait de la sorte ne se dofitait guére que sous ce front si pur logeait une volonté 
indomptable. Tout le public croyait alors que Mlle. Jane Hading était une téte a 1l’évent, une linotte pour 
qui le théAtre n’était que le tremplin de la vie galante. Cette jeune femme déja reine par la beauté avait 
encore tout bas le projet de conquérir une royauté nouvelle, celle de l’art et du genie. La gloire de Sarah 
Bernhardt l’empéchait de dormir. 

Il y avait Ace moment 14 a Paris, un trés-jeune directeur de théAtre, spirituel, audacieux et malin, M. 
Victor Kéninug, qui avait le flairde l'actualité parisienne. ‘Tout ce qu’il avait entrepris lui avait réussi a 
miracle. Ilavait le vent en poupe. Aprés avoir gouverné un petit théatre d’operette od il avait rammené 
la foule des gilets en cceur il avait pris le Gymnase qui est par excellence chez nous le théatre dela bonne 
et honnéte bourgeoisie, de celle qui aime et gofite les pieces de Scribe. 

Il s’était mis en téte dele révolutionner. Ilengagea Mlle. Jane Hading, et il s’engagea lui méme avec 
elle. Je veux dire qu’il l’épousa, et naturellement voulut ce qu'elle voulait elle méme, qu'elle devint une 
grande artiste. 

Le hazard le favorisa d’abord. 

Il tomba pour entrée de jeu, sur un drame dont le succés fut immense: “Le Maitre de Forges,” de M. 
Georges Ohnet. C’est aujourdhui une mode, parmis les beaux esprits, d’affecter pour M. Georges Ohnet un 
dédain aristocratique. On se disqualifierait A paraitre s’y plaire; on se ferait traiter de ‘ vieux jeu” si 
l'on avouait qu’on s’est amusé a un drame signé de son nom. La verité est qu’en dépit des railleries, M. 
Georges Ohnet est un veritable homme de théatre, et que ses piéces sont fort amusantes. J’ai personnelle- 
ment le mauvaise gofit de les écouter avec plaisir et l’effronterie d’en convenir hardiment. 

En 1885 a l’époque ou fut joué pour la premiére fois‘t Le Maitre de Forges;’’ il n’y avait qu’une voix pour 
louer le drame, il n'y a efit qu'une aussi pour applaudir l’actrice chargée du principal role, Mlle. Jane Had- 
ing. Ce fut comme une révélation, Mlle. Jane Hading (devenne Madame Victor Kéning) avait beaucoup 
travaillée ; elle avait selon le mot de Lambert ‘hiboust, pioché les larmes. Elle avait surtout étudié la 
maniére de Mme. Sarah Bernhardt et s’était approprié quelques uns de ses tics. 

C’était de limitation ; mais une imitation si libre que les connaisseurs pouvaient seuls la reconnaitre. 
Pour les autres Mme. Hading était une actrice géniale, qui avait inauguré une maniére personelle. Nous 
laissames dire; nous étions fort touchés de voir une si belle personne, que sollicitaient de toutes parts les 
tentations de la vie parisienne, se remettre a l’école et réparer les lacunes de son éducation premiere. 

Il y efit 14, pour Mme. Jane Hading deux ou trois années d’un éclat incomparable. Nous la vimes dans 
le ‘‘ Prince Zilah”’ de Claretie, dans la ‘‘Sapho,"’ d’Alphonse Daudet, dans “Froufrou,” dans ‘La 
Comtesse Sarah,’ jouant tous les premiers réles et toujours avec succés. 

Une heure vint ou elle se facha avec son mari. Le secret de ces querelles intestines transpira sur le bou- 
levard ; on ne lui donna pas raison; la sympathie decrut. Ilva sans dire que je n’entre pas dans le détail 
de ces discussions conjugales, qui devraient n’avoir pour le public aucun intérét. 

Mlle. Jane Hading quitta le Gymnase en reprenantson nom. que lui rendait le divorce; elle passa au 
Vaudeville. Elle y conquit tous les suffrages plus par son opulente beauté que par son talent. Le dernier 
r6le qu'elle y joua fut celui de la princesse dans ‘ Le Prince d’Aurec,”’ de Lavedan. Tout le monde ici se rap- 
pelle ce masque puissant et magnifique, ces yeux de flamme sous des paupiéres lourdes, ce corsage 
ample et superbe, cette démarche d'une nonchalante insolence. Elle était admirable, mais il faut le dire 
plut6t comme femme que comme comédienne. 

Elle avait un clan nombreux de fanatiques qui intercédérent pour elle prés du directeur de la Comédie 
Frangaise, Elle fut engagée. Elle avait stipulé cette reserve qu’aprés son premier réle de début joué Rue 


Richelieu, il lui serait accordé six mois de congé pour aller chez vous en Amérique, dégager la parole 
qu'elle avait donné a 1’un de vos plus célébres ‘‘ managers.”” 
Elle partit donc: il parait que 1a bas vous l'avez comblée de louanges et couverte de fleurs. Elle est 
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revenue persuadée, et persuadée pat vous, qu’elle était une grande comédienne. On lui avait décerné les 
mémes ovations qu’a Sarah Bernhardt. Elle croyait donc étre Sarah Bernhardt. 

Hélas ! elle n’était point Sarah Bernhardt! Sarah avait passé par le Conservatoire ; Sarah avait appris 
de ses maitres tous les secrets de la belle diction ; Sarah était capable de jouer, et de jouer divinement 
tout le vieux repertoire classique. Mlle. Jane Hading ne se doutait point de tout cela. ‘Il fallait lui cher- 
cher des r6les écrits expressément pour elle, et quand elle les jouait on s'apercevait qu'elle y portaitle jeu 
étrique de la comédie de genre, une diction molle et sans ombre de virtuosité. 

On voulutla nommer sociétaire, car elle était soutenue par une faction trés-bruyante. C'est elle qui prit 
peur. Elle s’était apercue, étant une fois 14, que des actrices moins tapageuses qu'elle, Mile. Bartet par 
exemple, la mettaient dans leur poche, que se reputation s’en irait déclinant sans cesse. 

Elle rompit de son propre mouvement. C’est ce qu'elle a faiten sa vie de plus spirituel. Mais que va 
t'elle faire maintenant? Le plus sage serait de retourner eu Amerique. Vous la reverrez un jour ! 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


he Month in England.—tThe melancholy news from Samoa 
was at first hardly credited by Mr. Stevenson’s friends, who were 
accustomed to the false cry of «‘wolf!’’ The gencral regret, when 
confirmation came, was only the deeper. The word « regret’’ is here 
no conventional term. Dr. Johnson spoke severely, in a parable about 

a horse and a cow, concerning the usual empty expressions of sorrow. 

2 But Mr. Stevenson made real friends, even among persons who knew 
him only through his books and by correspondence, and these feel and express 
their sense of actual bereavement. I had not only the honor of Mr. Stevenson's 
acquaintance for many years (and to know him was to love and esteem him), but 
he was, to my taste, by far the most sympathetic of our living writers. He is missed 
and lamented by the whole of literary England, and, I doubt not, by all of literary 
America, where he had many friends. For us, the death of no contemporary could 
make such a blank. The world is no longer the same place without him, and his 
loss is felt the more keenly because, unlike Tennyson and Browning, he was com- 
paratively young. But the ceaseless and gallant battle against ill health, which 
would have paralyzed any other genius, had worn out his bodily powers while his 
intellect was in its prime. The man is at least as much mourned as the author, for 
to all he seemed (as a lady said to Scott), «‘ sucha friendly sort of writer.’’ 

It may, perhaps, be observed in America, that like Thackeray, he never criti- 
cized, still less reviled, the country where he was kindly received. He was too true 
a gentleman to criticize his hosts. Indeed, unfavorable criticism of any sort was an 
art in which he never indulged, nor would have indulged, even if, as Mr. Weller sug- 
gested to Mr. Pickwick, he could have made his fortune by it. In spite of constant 
weakness and malady, so fretting to a spirit as eager and adventurous as his, courage 
made his life happy, as lives of mortals go. He never had a tithe of the popularity 
he deserved, at least in England, but he had fame enough, and praise to which he 
could not be indifferent. He sensibly aided the cause of our language, by writing 
well, and he reopened the long-closed portals of romance. These are the common- 
places of criticism, but, if not new, they are true and unexaggerated. 

There seems to be a lull in the production of books, and I hear of no new 
novel either in blame or praise. The justly celebrated «Trilby’’ creates less 
furore here than it seems to do in America, where one remarks a weekly column 
of Trilbyana in The Critic. Perhaps people have found out that Nodier’s ro- 
mafice about a lutin gave the name, but who, nowadays, reads Nodier? Mr. 
Conan Doyle has, indeed, put forth a hypnotic romance, styled «‘ The Parasite.” 
Mr. Doyle, as a physician, should know about hypnotism. But I do not think 
that M. Richet will admit the possibility of all that suggestion 4 distance. A 
French doctor, indeed, is said to have set a woman to sleep from a distance, but 
I fancy that she was almost always drowsy, and that one might as well be proud 
of doing as much to the Fat Boy in « Pickwick.’’ Mr. Doyle’s heroine does 
things infinitely more extraordinary. The conclusion comes ex machina, and is 
unworthy of his ingenuity. Hypnotism is a very bad factor, or machine, in fic- 
tion. It makes miracles easy, and cheap, and uninteresting. It was better man- 
aged, of old, by Lord Lytton, in ««A Strange Story,’’ and by Dr. Macdonald, in 
‘David Elginbrod.”” Apropos, Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., has published 
the results of his observations of Eusapia Palladino. Women, says Plato, are 
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born ‘‘to do the same things as men, but not to do them so well.’’ Madame 
Palladino does not work nearly such startling portents as the late Mr. Home, and 
does not work them, as he did, in the light, or not often. How it is done, how 
Madame Palladino, when her hands and feet are held by persons of honor, plucks 
Mr. Myers’ chair away (as the Devil plucked the chair of Saint Colette), I have 
no idea, nor has Professor Lodge. Hallucination and confederacy are out of the 
question, so we are left with conjuring, or some force as yet not scientifically 
observed. Meanwhile, Professor Lodge has the courage of his scientific curiosity. 
I have not spoken of Mr. Watson’s new poems; in my copy the publisher 
gives one sheet twice over, yet it is not a large book. I can hardly say, with 
The Spectator, that Mr. Watson is the greatest of living English poets, for I 
have not forgotten «‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ or the ‘Hymn to Proserpine.’’ The 
verses are good verses, and purposeful ; it may be premature to call them great, 
though every one rejoices that the poet’s health again enables him to build the 
lofty rhyme. ANDREW LANG. 


wo Society Novels.—« The only fruit of much living,” says 

Thoreau, ‘‘is the ability to do some slight thing better.’’ Now 

I should not wish to imply that writing a good novel is a slight 

thing, but I do insist that «‘much living’’ is needed to do it well. 

This is the charm of Julien Gordon's last tale, :‘ Poppzea’’ (as in- 

deed of all her previous ones), that it betrays on every page a large 

and varied acquaintance with life. Moreover, there is a certain 

vital quality in this lady’s style—a quality of individuality and 
distinction, which makes the reading of her crisp and clear cut prose a pleasure, 
even apart from the sense which it conveys. I could, if my space permitted, 
select scores of delightfully phrased observations from ‘‘ Poppzea,’’ but must for- 
bear. Only this by way of example: «‘He was a man who felt the feminity 
of women as one does the purring of soft young animals ;’’ and this: «The 
errors of the weak endear; the errors of the strong antagonize.”’ 

The characters are so admirably distinct and definite as to suggest living mod- 
els. Lady Stockton, for instance (though she has by this time become a type), is 
made of the stuff that no imagination supplies, however original or fertile; and 
Mrs. Frederic Dalton and Mrs. Craven Dalton, with their respective husbands, 
not to speak of the Princess Tamara, have the kind of actuality which traces 
their features upon the memory like those of real acquaintances. As regards 
Poppzea herself, she, too, is glowingly, palpitatingly alive. So deeply has the 
author felt the subtile quality of her charm,—the elusive flavor of her personality, 
—that the reader seems to absorb it by a kind of contagion which is difficult 
to account for. The pathetic story of her empty marriage, her love, and her 
fall is, indeed, not food for babes ; but, since we have domesticated Balzac, who 
is much more outspoken, there is no reason why any person of mature mind 
should take exception to ‘‘ Poppeea.’’ The story is sane and strong, and deals 
in a perspicacious and capable manner with the characters and environments 
which go toward the fashioning of our lives on this side of the ocean. 

Mrs, Burton Harrison has also a keen perception of the panorama of life as 
it shapes itself in our great republic, and particularly in its metropolis. As a 
chronicler of the very latest phases of metropolitan existence, its fads, its foibles, 
and amusing eccentricities, she has already established her claim to speak with 
authority. Her ‘‘Anglomaniacs’’ was a brilliant bit of social satire—strictly up 
to date; and «‘A Bachelor Maid”’ is imbued from beginning to end with the same 
vivid contemporaneous interest. It is the so-called ««new womanhood’’ which has 
here sat for its portrait; but if we are to believe Mrs. Harrison, it is not, ex- 
cept in a few superficial characteristics, in the least different from the old 
womanhood which we have known since the world began. Marion Irving, in 
her very rebellion against the lot of woman, is most womanly. She cannot in 
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the end deny the instincts of her nature which she deplores, and from which 
she would fain emancipate herself. In her preoccupation with herself, in her 
eager gropings for something better than the common fate of her sex, in her ar- 
dent and often misplaced enthusiasms, she is charmingly youthful and girlish. As 
a character, she is therefore delightful ; but as a type of ‘‘the new womanhood”’ 
she is not, to my mind, quite authentic. It was, of course, of prime consequence 
to her author, not to alienate the reader's sympathy, which she probably would 
have done, if she had made her heroine a more strident, clamorous competitor 
of the male in literature, politics, or business. 

Where Mrs. Harrison’s own sympathies are, is plainly revealed by the charac- 
ter she gives to the woman suffrage advocate, Madame Stauffer, who, by the 
way, is drawn with a firm and living line. It is a fact which cannot be gain- 
said, that all such movements offer tempting opportunities to adventurers, both 
male and female; and it is no discredit to the true friends of the cause that they 
are occasionally imposed upon. Judge Irving, who, in the present instance, is the 
chief sufferer (though not through any sympathy with ‘‘woman’s rights’’), has, 
however, no valid claim upon our condolence, as by his own fatuous self-con- 
fidence he invited his doom. Alexander Gordon, the lover, Miss Euphemia Gor- 
don, and, in fact, all the characters more or less intricately entangled in the tale, 
are clever and fairly rational people, vividly depicted ; and the whole story is deftly 
woven out of the warp and woof of reality. HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


Literary King-at-Arms.—That omnivorous critic, Mr. 
"| George Saintsbury, has been publishing his «Corrected Impres- 
sions’’ of the dii majores of Victorian literature, and has set us all 
correcting our own impressions and meditating generally upon criti- 
cism. Nothing is more instructive than to note the varying effects 
which old books produce upon us when re-read at different periods of 

; life. Novels that seemed instinct with truth and pathos come to 
seem tawdry and theatrical ; essays dismissed as mystic may appear to embody the 
veracities, and humor that set one agrin may cause the gorge to rise. One asks 
oneself wherein lies the absolute standard of taste, at what age the critic may be 
supposed to attain it, or whether advancing age is liable again to impair the flaw- 
lessness of his judgment? Indeed, one is tempted to ask whether criticism is ever 
anything but relative, so that the only real judgment bar is the opinion of the 
sanest and most cultured men of their generation, with even that only valid for 
their own generation. But although the fashion of thought changes incessantly, 
yet somehow out of all the flux and reflux, reputations are gradually shaped and 
concreted, and rough-and-ready justice is done, and great writers receive even from 
the crowd the homage of the lip if not of the eye, admired if unread. Matthew 
Arnold defined culture as a knowledge of the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. 

Criticism, if it can never be absolute, except approximately, can at any rate 
be the best that is said and thought about the best that is said and thought. 
But even to decide that this is the best criticism requires previous criticism. In 
short, it all reduces itself to a question of taste. No attempt to form a science of 
criticism has ever succeeded, though a gallant attempt has been made by Mr. R. G. 
Moulton, in his «‘Shakspeare as a Dramatic Artist.’’ Mr. Moulton refuses to let 
the critic assume what Macaulay calls the office of king-at-arms, as one versed in 
the laws of literary precedence, marshaling authors to the exact seats to which they 
are entitled. He refuses to make these « odorous’’ comparisons, for his inductive 
science knows nothing of higher and lower, and instead of saying, for example, 

that Ben Jonson's caricatures are impossible, he would say that the poet has utilized 
' dramatic form for satiric purpose, has created a new literary form by “cross-fer- 
tilization ’’ of two existing literary species. The difficulty of this view of a science 
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of criticism is to recognize the subject-matter for your scientific treatment. Where 
are you to begin, and where stop? Will you exclude the effusions little boys 
scribble on walls, or include the sermons of the Salvation Army? Without con- 
siderations of higher and lower you do not, indeed, get a science of criticism at 
all—merely a science of cataloguing. But I believe a good deal might yet be 
done toward founding a science of judicial, as distinct from inductive criticism. 

Our modern literary art is too lawless. When the dramatists were expected to 
respect unities, there were at least definite canons of criticism. But the secret of 
romantic art has not yet been reduced to formulz, and so most of our modern 
critics deliver their verdicts on the celebrated principle recommended to the 
Anglo-Indian judge—to give judgments but not reasons for judgments, because 
the judgments might be right, but the reasons would certainly be wrong. This 
is the method pursued by Mr. George Saintsbury. The judge’s cap happens to 
fit his well-furnished head, and so he wears it. His judgments are for the most 
part sound and reliable, but as to the reasons of his judgments we are left in 
the dark. A reference to ‘‘the mysterious laws of beauty’’ is almost his only 
recognition of the fact that there are general principles. _When—somewhere far 
on in the next century, let us hope—our good judge dies (it will probably be 
from over-reading), what will be left but ipse dixit? Literary judgments cannot 
even survive as precedents. Mr. Saintsbury seems to have been peculiarly for- 
tunate in the consistency of his intellectual constitution. He seems to have hit 
upon the right verdicts from his callowest youth. Even as a beardless boy he 
was qualified for the post of king-at-arms, which of itself shows that he has pro- 
ceeded by instinct and not by science. In fact, there is more of impression than 
of correction in this record of his, in which criticism appears in its true shape 
of autobiography. And the only impression of his which really needs correction 
is his remarkable misapprehension of George Eliot’s standing. There are not so 
many novels like the «Mill on the Floss”’ 
can afford to forget her, or has forgotten her. 
has “almost utterly vanished away.” 


produced nowadays that the world 
It is simply untrue that her fame 
I, ZANGWILL. 
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he Aurora Borealis.—The aurora is a phenomenon familiar 
enough to every one living in the higher latitudes. It is said to be 
visible nearly every day during the polar winter, those seen in the 

United States being displays more extensive than usual. The aver- 

age height of many auroras has been found to be upwards of a 

hundred miles, and some streamers are said to reach to the height 

of four hundred miles. On the other hand, occasionally some have 
been seen Pech fleecy clouds which were floating probably no more than a mile 
high. 

Whenever there is an exceptionally brilliant display there is at the same time 
what is called a magnetic storm, that is, all the magnetic needles of a continent 
are disturbed, and sometimes electrical currents in the earth are so strong as to 
prevent telegraphic work on such lines as use the earth for a part of their cir- 
cuit. The pressure has been observed to rise as high as two thousand volts dur- 
ing such storms. 

To account for the aérial phenomena has been as great a physical puzzle as to 
account for lightning. It has been common. to say that the light was due to 
electrical currents, or electrical discharges in the rarified air at great elevations, 
and some countenance was given to such an explanation by the phenomena 
in the earth, but further study shows that such an explanation is untenable, and 
to entertain it is to discard some well-established principles of electrical science. 
Experimentally it is found that electrical currents and electrical discharges, which 
are only transient currents, require ordinary matter as a conductor, and in its 
absence there can be no current. It is not difficult to make a vacuum through 
which no electric discharge can take place. A spark representing millions of 
volts will jump several feet through the air rather than the tenth of an inch in 
such a vacuum, and this fact has led to the conclusion that the ether is a per- 
fect non-conductor for electricity. 

The number of molecules in a cubic inch of air at ordinary density and pres- 
sure is represented by one hundred, followed by eighteen ciphers, and their aver- 
age distance apart is something like the two hundred and fifty thousandth of an 
inch. A good vacuum, such as may be produced by a Sprengel pump, may have 
the number of molecules reduced a million times, when each molecule may have 
a free path of four inches, without coming into collision with another molecule. 
In such a vacuous space no current can be started, though urged by millions of 
volts. At the height of two hundred miles above the earth’s surface the air is 
so rare that a molecule might move millions of miles without colliding with an- 
other, and at three hundred miles there is not one molecule to the cubic foot, 
and one might travel from one fixed star tu another without an encounter. This 
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makes it very certain that whatever may be the true explanation of the aurora, 
it cannot be due to electrical discharges, for such are impossible in aurora re- 
gions. Rapid changes of magnetism are capable of setting up ether waves in 
the most perfect vacuum, and such waves are known to be capable of making 
gaseous molecules luminous, whether they be dense or rare. Lemstrom, in Lap- 
land, succeeded in producing an artificial aurora beam resting upon the top of a 
mountain by stretching a wire there in the form of a spiral. The wire was pro- 
vided with brass points every foot or two of its length, which was several miles. 
Poles insulated the wire, one end of which was carried to a lower level, and 
could be connected to the ground by a switch. When the ground connection 
was made, a current of electricity always moved down the wire, and whenever 
there was an aurora, a light beam glowed from the mountain top when the 
switch connected the wire to the earth. The earth is known to be a magnet. 
Auroras are more frequent and of greater energy during the time that sun-spots 
are numerous ; these phenomena occur simultaneously in periods of eleven years, 
and it seems a plausible supposition that the magnetic condition of the earth is 
disturbed by the activity in the sun, the magnetic waves making the molecules 
luminous. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


nreliable Weather Prophecy.—lIn the August number of 

The Cosmopolitan for 1893, appeared a brief note of warning against 

the rain-makers. In consequence of that note, the writer received 

many requests to explain certain alleged facts as to the success of the 

rain-producers. Great stress was laid upon the fact that the govern- 

ment had gone into the business, and consequently that it was very 

unjust to deny the claims of other operators in rain-making. Several 
inquirers also wished to know whether weather-prophets could be relied upon any 
more than rain-producers. The fact that there is a weather bureau, conducted under 
the auspices of the government, and that weather predictions are officially promul- 
gated, have done much to keep alive and extend the reputation of the so-called 
weather-prophets. 

It should be understood that the weather predictions of the government and other 
scientific bureaus, made for a day or two in advance, are simple in principle, depend- 
ing upon well-recognized physical deductions, and partly upon analogical conclu- 
sions. There is no mystery either in the theory or practice of such predictions, and 
the more numerous the observing stations, and the longer the work is continued, the 
more accurate will become the predictions. 

There are also methods of making predictions for a longtime in advance which 
are scientifically justifiable, and upon which considerable reliance may be placed. 
When the climatic conditions of a place have been carefully recorded, let us say, for 
every month for a long time, it becomes possible to predict with great probability of 
accuracy, that certain conditions will prevail in any subsequent month ; that there 
will be so much rain, or snow, or so many windy days. Such predicting is merely 
asserting that the average will prevail. Again, from collated observations extending 
over a sufficiently long time, certain ill-defined cycles sometimes appear in weather 
changes, and by making use of these a general prediction may be made for any 
future time. While such long-range predictions as these are perfectly legitimate, 
the data are yet insufficient to make them of much importance. 

There are other weather-prophets who pretend to predict for the future, for weeks 
and even months ahead, and profess to do so by specially, often personally, discov- 
ered laws, or by methods not known, at least not appreciated, by scientific bureaus. 
This kind of prophecy is generally as baseless as the rain-making claim, and should 
be entitled to no more consideration. Any one who claims to have discovered deji- 
nite laws in the changes of the weather is mistaken. Any one who claims to have 
discovered cycles in the weather changes from a few observations of any sort, is also 
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mistaken. The whole class of long-range weather predictions professedly based 
upon the conjunction or opposition of planets, upon the eclipses of the sun, moon, 
or other celestial bodies, or upon the observed action of animal nature, are unworthy 
of attention. In general, it may be said that all weather predictions not based upon 
long, systematic, and extended observations of the weather, are unworthy of consid- 
eration, and when any one is found making predictions without such data, he is 
simply guessing. S. E. TILLMAN, PROF. U.S.M.A. 


juban Revolutions.—tThe recent geological history of Cuba has 
been remarkably eventful, as compared with that of the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Since the beginning of the glacial epoch (or, in other words, 
since the close of the Tertiary), these southern states have undergone 
only a gentle warping, accompanied by some additional cutting by pre- 
existing streams, and minor alterations in their courses. Prior to the 
glacial epoch, the island had been for a long time nearly or wholly 
submerged, and had accumulated upon its surface a mass of limestone many hundred 
feet in thickness. About the time when the continental ice-sheets began to form 
(according to Mr. R. T. Hill), there took place in the Caribbean sea a great continent- 
making disturbance which drove the great island up toa maximum elevation of 
about two thousand feet above sea-level, folding and crumpling the limestones in the 
process. Erosion at once set in, of course, and, indeed, in so efficient a manner that 
a large part of the island was cut away nearly to sea-level, leaving, however, some 
hills or mountains carved out of the limestone mass. Still later, upheaval was 
resumed, but in a more gentle manner, and intermittently, each pause being marked 
by a series of cliffs along the shores. The first plain of erosion or ‘ base-level’’ now 
forms the inland plateau of Cuba, some six hundred feet above the sea, while the 
later sea-cut terraces are one of the most prominent features of Cuban scenery. Only 
the lowest of these, not reaching above one hundred feet, is formed of coral—the rest 
being of the older Tertiary limestone. 

Catastrophic theories have long been abandoned by most geologists. The uni- 
formitarian theories which succeeded them are also somewhat out of vogue. When 
one compares the recent histories of Cuba and the southeastern states, the rapidity 
of change in the island seems almost catastrophic, and in utter contradiction to the 
doctrine of uniformity. The law of nature is not merely change, but change at 


changing rates. GEORGE F. BECKER. 





lectric Motor Regulation.—aA patent contest, now in prog- 
ress, has brought to notice an inventor and an invention of excep- 
tional interest to science. The inventor, Mr. Granville T. Woods, is 
notable for his ancestry. His mother’s father was a Malay Indian, 
and his other grand-parents were by birth 
full-blooded savage Australian aborigines, 
born in the wilds back of Melbourne. 

Mr. Woods has taken out some thirty-five patents in 
various countries, and has many still pending. He is 
the inventor of a telephone which he sold to the Bell 
Telephone Company, and of a system of telegraphing 
from moving railway trains, which was successfully 
tried on the New Rochelle branch of the New Haven 
road in 1885. Three years ago, an electric railway sys- 
tem of his invention was operated at Coney Island. It 
had neither exposed wires, secondary batteries, nor a 
slotted way. The current was taken from iron blocks 
placed at intervals of twelve feet between the rails, in GRANVILLE T. wOoDs. 
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which, py an ingenious arrangement of magnets and switches, the current was 
turned on to the blocks only as they were successively covered by the cars. 

The most remarkable invention of Mr. Woods is for the regulation of electric 
motors. In almost all applications of electric power it is necessary at times to con- 
trol the speed of the motors without changing the loads or disturbing the voltage 
at the source of supply. This has usually been done by introducing large dead re- 
sistances in series with the motors. These quickly become hot, and are extremely 
wasteful of electricity. Mr. Woods has, by his improvements, reduced the size of 
these resistances, so as to materially lessen the losses by them, and to remove other 
objectionable features. It is accomplished by employing a dynamotor to regulate 
the main motor, and controlling the former with a small series of resistance coils. 
A dynamotor is an electrical apparatus in which two machines, a dynamo and a motor, 
are placed on the same shaft, one of the machines receiving current, and the other 
generating current, usually of a different voltage. As applied to motor regulation, 
the motor part of the dynamotor takes up the surplus electric energy and converts 
it into mechanical energy by rotating the armature shaft ; this in turn, by revolving 
the armature of the dynamo part, generates electrical energy which is returned to 
the line. 

Certain features of this invention are now involved in interference proceedings in 
the United States Patent Office with five rival inventors. Of these, only one had 
the invention perfected to the extent of using a dynamotor. This one is Dr. 
Schuyler S. Wheeler, of the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Company. The proceedings, 
however, showed that Woods completely developed his invention when there was no 
prior model to guide him, and when the others were at most only taking the prelim- 
inary steps which led them years later in the same direction. ‘The Crocker-Wheeler 
Company have consequently been obliged to ally Mr. Woods with them in order to 
retain the improvements independently invented by Dr. Wheeler. 

When a boy of ten, Mr. Woods was set to work at bellows blowing in an Aus- 
tralian railroad repair shop. He soon made himself familiar with all its depart- 
ments, and with his spare earnings engaged private instruction from the master 
mechanic of the establishment. At the age of sixteen, Woods was brought by his 
parents to America, and he became a locomotive engineer on the Iron Mountain 
road, in Missouri. Later, he secured a position as engineer on the British steamer 
Ironsides, and in 1880 established a repair shop of his own in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Woods has a remarkably thorough knowledge of the intricate mathematics of 
electricity, and of legal practice respecting inventions. He is fluent in conversation, 
and his speech is entirely free from dialect. All this has been acquired while in 
active business, by reading and keen observation. S. W. BALCH. 
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THE ACTOR, BY FRITZ VON UHDE., 
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E. VEITH. 


BY 


THE MADONNA OF THE WOODS, 





Copyright, 1894, by Photographische Gesellschaft. 











NoTe.--The photographs illustrating ‘‘Some Examples of Recent Art’’ are reproduced here by cour- 
tesy of the Berlin Photograph Co., New York. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH GIRL, BY MADRAZO 
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Have You 
Heard ? 


of the new machine which 
measures the power required 
to propel a_ bicycle—the 
Victor Dynamometer? 

To satisfy the scramble for 
VICTOR light weight bicycles other makers have weakened 
BICYCLES, their machines; the Victor Dynamometer enables 
STAUNCH, 450 secure light draft without injury to construction. 
. It’s another case of facts vs. theory, and, as 
TRIED, usual, no guessing is employed in the manufacture 
BUILT of Victors. 


TO RIDE. 
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American Academy of the Dramatic Arts 
(Lyceum School of Acting.) Classes begin monthly. Reg- 
ular course now open to applicants. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, 

Pres., Percy West, Bus. Mer. 
The Berkeley Lyceum, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 





Metropolitan College of Music. 
Leapinc Musicat InstiruTE OF AMERICA. Residence de- 
partment for non-resident students. 
Duo ey Buck, Pres.; Albert Ross Parsons, Principal Piano 
Dept.; H. W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dept. 
19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





Riverview Academy. 
59th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and B U. S. Army officer de- 
tailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
Bispge & Amen, Principals, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Golden Hill Preparatory School for Boys. 
Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





New York Military Academy. 
Col. C. J.Wricut, B.S., A.M., Pres’t, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 





Houghton Seminary 
For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, cul- 
ture and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful, sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 
A. G. Benevict, A. M., 
Clinton, New York. 





Miss Baird's Institute for Ciris. 

44 miles from N. Y, City. Primary and College Prepara- 
tory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. 23d year. Circulars. orwalk, Conn. 





Homestead School for Cirls. 
The Misses Stowe, Principals, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Woodside Seminary. 
Early application for Sept. 26th, 1895, is requested. 
Miss Sara J. Situ, Principal, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjee. Cart Far.ton, Director. 

Send for prospectus giving full information. 
Frank W. Hae, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Mechanics, Steam Engineering (Stutionary, 
Marine, Locomotive), Electricity, Architecture, 
R. BR. Engineering, Plumbing, 
ning, English Branches, Sesh Soot. 
Students make rapid progress in learning to Draw and Letter. 
Twenty Technical Courses. Send for FREE Circular stating 


subject you wish to study. . 
The International Schools, SCRANTON, PA. 








Walnut Lane School. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academ- 
ical-and college preparatory courses. oa circular, address 
Mrs. TuEopora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. pty ne from Philadelphia, 
two hours from New York. Opens September 26th. For 
circulars and reports apply to Principals. 
Ocontz Scuoot P. O., Pa. 





Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Location unexcelled. Buildingsample. Degrees conferred 
in classical and literary courses. Music and Art departments. 
Miss R. J. De Vore, President. 
Pittsburg, East End, Pennsylvania. 





Moravian Seminary & College forWomen 
(Founded 1749.) 
For Circulars address J. Max Hark, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Mittieberger’s School for Cirls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Second term began February 4, 1895. 
1920 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 





The Chicago School of Acting. 
Practical Stage Training. Production of Standard Dramas. 
Private pupils received. Hart Conway, Director. 
Apply to Curtis Dunnam, Mgr., 
Schiller Building, Chicago. 





Chicago Musical College. Musical and Dra- 
matic Art. th year. Catalogue mailed free. ; 
Dr. F. ZieGrevp, Pres., Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





RA STUDY. A thorough and practical Business 

Education in Book-keeping, Shorthand, etc., given 
b: IL at student's HOME. Lowrates. Cat. free, Trial lesson 10c. Writeto 
BRYANT & STRATTON. 80 Coliege Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SURVEYING 


Taught by mail. A short, practical course. Send stamp 
for catalogue. American Correspondence School of Survey- 
ing, Box 58, Elmira, N. Y. 


FRENCH 


WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. x Vol., $1.00. 

A most rapid method for self-instruction or schools. 

‘* Le Frangais ’’ ($2.00 per year), French monthly magazine, 
containing annotated comedies, novels,etc. Exercises correc- 
ted free of charge. Difficulties explained. Subscribers become 
corresponding members of the Berlitz School of Languages. 


BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA and HIS FAMOUS FIFTY! 


Another year crowded with great engagements and prolonged and continuous 
successes greets Sousa and his wonderful Band. The Band begun its ten months of 
daily concerts in Baltimore, March 8, and it will, on the appearance of this magazine 
(April 1), play at Toledo ; thence via Springfield, O. ; Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis (April 6), Fort Wayne, Logansport (gth), Terre Haute, Decatur, etc., to St. 
Louis (April 13 and 14), and thence via Evansville, etc., to Louisville (April 16), and 
thence through the sunny South through Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta (19th and 
20th), Augusta, Macon, Montgomery, Mobile, to New Orleans (27th and 28th), Vicks- 
burg, Memphis (April 30 and May 1), and thence through all the cities of Texas to 
Kansas City, Omaha, Peoria, etc., to Chicago, where ten days of ccncerts will be 
given in the great Auditorium, and thence through Canada and New England to 

John Philip Sousa. Manhattan Beach, where it will play from June 15 to Sept. 2, thence to the St. 
Louis Exposition until Oct. 20, thence to the Texas State Exposition at Dallas until Nov. 3, thence on 
another tour from Dallas via the International Cotton States Exposition, at Atlanta, to New York, arriving 
about the end of the year. 





HOW IT COMES ABOUT. 

The question is often and naturally asked : What are the causes of the unprecedented success of Sousa 
and his peerless Concert Band? ‘They are easily discerned, and consist of many contributing aids. Among 
these are, the great leader’s thorough musicianship—his uncommon executive ability—his complete mastery 
over an organization of musicians consisting of the flower of their calling—his striking elegance and grace 
as a conductor—his tact and felicity in ministering to the tastes of all classes of people, thus sending every 
listener homeward convinced that he has heard just what he liked best incomparably played—his genius as 
a composer, and the dissemination among the people of millions of copies of his marches, which are piayed 
by bands and orchestras, on pianos, guitars, mandolins, banjos, and hand-organs, whistled by street gamins, 
danced and pranced, hummed and sung by high and low throughout the world—each of these myriads of 
copies of music being white-winged and music-attuned advance couriers of the coming of their gifted author, 
whose inimitable interpretation of his own inspiring music by his peerless Band, naturally everybody desires 
to hear and see—this desire creating a demand for his Band which compels it to play (including matinees) 
over 500 concerts per year throughout the country—(the Band during the past year having included in its 
tours every great city between California and Maine)—this continuous daily and yearly concert-giving com- 
pelling constant rehearsal and drill, resulting in a perfection only thus attainable. These are among the 
obvious causes why this one and only purely Concert Band is meeting with such unprecedented success, and 
why its houses are packed whenever and wherever it appears by delighted and applauding crowds, which 
compel the obliging leader to double his programmes through their enthusiasm, and cause his hearers to 
leave his concerts regretting only that their pleasure could not have been still further prolonged. 
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“ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuvTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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> Webster’s International 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 
New from cover to cover. 


. It is the Gtandara of the U.S 
ing Office, and of near! y tS the ‘Schoolbooks. It is warmly commended by every 
ools. 

A College President writes: 
word sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective methods in indicating 
pronunciation, for terse yet comprehensive statements of facts, and for 
practical use as a working dictionary, ‘Webster’s International’ excels 
any other single volume.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, a U. 8. A. 


free pamphlet containing spect, pages, ustrations, etc. 
buy cheap photographic rep of the “ of 1847." 


Dictionary 


. Supreme Court, of the U. 8S. Government Print- 


“For ease with which the eye finds the 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Beautiful ™E ASTER 


Burlington 
ce cae) | ART INTERCHANGE 
A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving full 

particulars of the superior advantages of Burling- Is an especially attractive one—no pains 
ton (Vt.) as a place of residence, because of its or expense having been spared in its pro- 
beautiful and healthful location, superior educa- duction. The cover is of special design 
tional facilities and social advantages; also its and it is accompanied by 2 beautiful color 
superiority as a place for many kinds of manufac- plates (one of them shown in this advt.), 
turing or other business enterprises, because of besides 2 extra design supplements. 
cheap transportation, excellent labor (no strikes) Throughout its pages it is richly illus- 
and cheap electric power, sent to any address, /ree, trated and abounds in information of ar- 
by J. W. RUSSELL, Secretary of Board of Trade, tistic and practical value. This superb 
number will be sent as a specimen copy 


Burlington, Vt. 
for only 25 cents. Order at once. 


The Art Interchange 


Is the oldest and best monthly magazine 
devoted to 












PAMAMAAAAAAAAADAA 
q housands of Successful 





oe 


° — ART and HOME DECORATION 
Advertisers ppkneennCAN in ° branches. 
r EAUTY ROSES. 
Can Trace Their Success to Size 8 x 29 in. Single copies 35 cents, on all news-stands. 


THE BOSTON HERALD. Mage. teit ane 


Herald Readers Buy. SPECIAL OFFER. 


VV REMIT NOW $4.00 for one year’s wy and you will 





FREE, 4 attractive 1894 numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, all 
beautifully illustrated and full of valuable infor: 
and practical suggestions in all branches of H 
gether with 14 superb colored pietures, including « 


tion on art matters, 
Decoration, to- 
xquisi 
























Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand mega 
$o%e Tours for 1895. Special Features. Select Parties. | Deseritive Mlustrated Catalogue and 1895 Prospectus for ac. stamp. 


rathyear, MD. Glens Falls, NY. (Formerly of Albany.) | THE ART INTERCHANGE, '°2.4;239.St» 











The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ COSMOPOLIT,” NEW YORK, 





SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year. Single copies, 15 cents. Subscribers failing to receive THz Cosmopo.iTan by 
the fifth of each month will confer a favor by sending a postal card to the Irvington office. The omission will be supplied, 
and investigation made through the Post-office Department. All subscription bills payable in advance. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must be given, and 
notice sent two weeks before the change is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable to order of 
J. B. Walker, and will be endorsed ‘For deposit only to credit of J. B. Walker, at Lincoln National Bank.” Cash 
must be sent in Registered Letter. Do not send stamps. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—$300 per page; $150 per half page; $75 per quarter page; $1.75 per line (nonpareil); 20 
per cent, discount on yearly contracts; 10 per cent. on 6 months’ contracts; 5 per cent. on three months’ contracts. 
Preferred positions extra; vacant positions and rates furnished on application. The Post-office receipts and circula- 
tion books of THe CosMopoLiTAN are open at all times for the inspection of advertisers. Absolutely no deviation 
from prices. Copy for advertisements should be sent in by the 25th of the 2d month prior to publication. All 
advertising bills payable monthly. 


CONTRACTS.—No contract involving the expenditure of money or any departure from the approved regulations 
adopted for the business of THE Cosmopo.iTan is valid, unless signed by J. B. Walker, Proprietor. 


COPYRIGHT.—The entire contents of this magazine are covered by general copyright, and special permission is 
necessary for reprinting long extracts; but editors are welcome to use not more than one-half of any article, pro- 
vided credit is given at the beginning ‘‘From The Cosmopolitan Magazine.” 


RECEIPTS.—The receipt of all money is immediately acknowledged by a postal card. The date on your label of the 
following issue will indicate that the remittance was received. 


Address, 


‘THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, and 


Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 





COSMOPOLITAN. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 





STERLING 


WuitING Mrc Co 


ee Silversmiths, 
Cortathian Yacht Club. — . 


WE MAKE SoLiD SILVER ONLY, BROA DWAY & ISTH ST. 


OF STERLING QUALITY, 25 FINE, 





EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 7" 
NEW YORK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 





FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 











All grocers sell it. Do you eat it? 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


— ae 2 SS 5 Se aA: 


\ The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. The Dyspeptic demands it. / 
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SYHERE is no soap too good for the baby, 
and the baby is at the same time the 

@ best test for a good soap. 

“Copco” BATHSOAP will not smart a baby’s 
skin. It is most charming for nursery use and 
for all bathing. Being perfect soap it is as 
good for the baby’s clothes as for its skin. 

“Copco” has many old friends, but now 
in a new form is for the first time widely adver- 
tised. Ask to see it at your dealers. Once tried, 
always wanted. Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, 
New York. St. Louis. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


PRODUCT OF THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY. 








‘“ Johnnie’s 


When she cooks, she cooks with Cottolene.”’ 

In this respect Johnnie’s Mother differs not from thousands of other mothers 
who have learned for a certainty that their children can safely eat “ good things” 
if only they are prepared with Cottolene. 

If this should meet the eye of a mother whose children have fragile bodies, fitful 
appetites and feeble digestion, she should at once investigate Cottolene. 

Let her ask her physician as to the healthfulness of a vegetable oil as compared 
with hog fat; then next consuit her cooking authority as to the adaptability and 
desirability of Cottolene for every cooking use; and then let her try it in her own 
kitchen, so the family can judge of the flavor it imparts to food. Finally let her con- 
sider how the smaller amount required contributes to economy. 

Such practical tests have placed Cottolene in the kitchens of the world. We 
congratulate those at your table on better things to 
come when mother cooks with Cottolene. 

CAUTION.—Cottolene is counterfeited. The genu- 
ine is sold in one, three and five pound tins with the 
name Cottoleme and the trade mark — steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every package. If you haven’t 
insistence enough to get the genuine Cottolene, you may 
as well keep on with lard, Cottolene is made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, St. Louis, New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. . 
‘* Johnnie.”” 














THE ELECTROPOISE. 


HERE has never been a time since 

the beginning of the world when a 

new thing did not have to fight its way 
against pre-conceived prejudice existing 
in the minds of the people. It is a sin- 
gular fact that these prejudices are al- 
ways stronger in those whose superior 
knowledge and education would seem to 
best prepare them for the reception of 
new ideas. Scientists have ever been in- 
credulous and merciless to the propa- 
gator of anewtheory. No great discov- 
ery has ever been made that did not have 
to meet and overcome the active or pas- 
sive opposition of scientists and other 
learned men. The fact that a thing is new 
is generally enough to condemn it. Con- 
demnation comes first, then investigation. 

Galileo, Columbus, Jenner, Fulton, 
Morse, and Edison all had to fight. 
Each was inet with incredulity and lack 
of sympathy, if not by active opposition. 
In olden times, the man with a new idea 
was stoned and burned at the stake. They 

do not do that 
nowadays. They 
merely pooh- 
pooh his theory, 
brand him as a 
humbug, and 
dismiss his case 
without investi- 
-3 gation and with- 

out argument. 
Medical prog- 
ress, in particu- 
lar, has always 
been made in the face of violent opposition 
from the medical fraternity. The man who 
first thought of using anesthetics and of 
producing anzesthesia for the purpose of 
making surgical operationseasier and less 
painful, was hooted at, ridiculed, and per- 
secuted in Boston not more than thirty 
years ago. To-day, there is no physician 
or dentist in America who does not employ 

anesthetics. 

The discoverer and the present owners 
of the Electropoise had no reason to ex- 
pect better treatment than, in the past, 
had been accorded to those who endorsed 
equally valuable discoveries. 

The Electropoise has continually met 
with disbelief, which it has answered 
with facts. Ridicule has been refuted by 
cures. Skepticism has been converted by 
the testimonials of thousands of eminent 
citizens. Step by step, the Electropoise 
has made its way, until now, its thou- 


sands of cures command the attention of 
the medical world. It is no longer an un- 
proven experiment, no longer an untried 
theory; but it is an established fact that it 
cures sickness and relieves suffering with- 
out medicine. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD. 


The fundamental principles on which 
the Electropoise supports its system of 
treatment are: first, that impoverished 
and vitiated blood is the chief cause or 
invariable effect of disease, and that the 
blood must be first purified and then re- 
vitalized ; and, second, that the principal 
agent in this process of restoration toa 
normal, healthy condition is oxygen. 

The leading assumption is a well-estab- 
lished scientific fact, and the latter claim 
has been forcing itself irresistibly upon 
the attention of the investigators for 
some years past. The numerous oxygen 
inhalers which have sprung up show 
plainly that the value of this gas as a 
curative agent in various troubles has be- 
come widely recognized. Now nearly 
two-thirds of the vitality of our bodies 
is derived from the air, the rest coming 
as ordinary nourishment. In medicine 
all the work of assimilating a tonic or 
stimulant must be done by the stomach 
before any other organ can receive the 
benefit, and the stomach can bear only a 
small portion of the strengthening drug 
at a time, the supply of strength to a dis- 
eased organ being necessarily slow. But 
if the source of the other two-thirds of 
our vitality could be augmented zx like 
proportion, greater benefit should result. 
Here oxygen inhalers in many forms 
have been tried, but they too impose a 
burden on a delicate organ, besides re- 
quiring constant replenishing of the 
chemicals used to generate the gas. 

This is where the discovery of the Elec- 
tropoise marks a new departure in the 
curing of disease. In reality, it combines 
two discoveries: first, that the human 
body in a polarized condition absorbs 
oxygen from the air through the pores 
of the skin; second, the means to pro- 
duce a proper polarization, viz., the in- 
strument itself. 

By the application of the Electropoise 
the oxygen is absorbed all over the body, 
laying no burden on any organ for its 
distribution, obtaining, without overtir- 
ing any part of the system, an adequate 
supply of the revivifying gas in pure 
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form. This oxygen acts on the blood in 
the capillary circulation of the skin ex- 
actly as it does in the capillary circula- 
tion of the lungs, clarifying the blood 
and giving to every part of the body all 
the strength it can possibly receive, with- 
out the slightest danger; thus supplying 
all functions of the body whatever strength 
they require to throw off disease. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INSTRUMENT. 


The Ziectropoise consists of a polarizer, 
which is so small that it can be held in 
the closed hand, connected by a silk-cov- 
ered tinsel cord with a treating-plate. 
The polarizer is a nickel-plated copper 
cylinder filled with a composition, the 
nature of which is not made public. 
When this cylinder is lowered in temper- 
ature (either by immersion in ice-water 
or by the application of a wet towel), and 
the treating-plate is applied to the patient, 
the surface of the body becomes polar- 
ized, which causes the absorption of pure 
oxygen from the air into the vascular sys- 
tem. The rapidity and strength of the 
action is entirely under control. Thus it 
practically supplements the power of res- 
piration, and the purified blood flowing to 
all portions of the body, has ever-renewed 
capacity for carrying off waste matter 
and impurities, and is able to strengthen 
and build up the diseased tissues. 

Not the least of the Electropoise’s mer- 
its is its simplicity of operation, since a 
moment suffices to put it on or off, and it 
can be used at any time when patient is 
not moving about. Moreover, the com- 
position in the hermetically sealed cylin- 
der is practically indestructible, and loses 
no strength by use. 

RECORD OF 


D THE ELEC- 
/ TROPOISE. 
The range 


of diseases 
which are 
recorded as 
having been 
S permanent- 
¢ ly cured by 
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this means is really marvelous — or 
would be to one who does not admit the 
original proposition that practically all 
diseased conditions, if not too far ad- 
vanced, are susceptible of cure through 
this replenishment of the powers of the 
blood. A large number of beneficiaries 
have been among ‘helpless cases.’?’ An 
instance— 


Unless about ten thousand men, mainly profes- 
sional men— lawyers, doctors, editors, preachers, 
and all other classes, including the writer, are very 
much mistaken, the Electropoise effects cures and 
gives relief where all other known remedies have 
failed. Especially is it efficacious in the case of 
feeble women and children. I have used the Elec- 
tropoise for the past two years and find it invaluable 
as a curative agent. 

REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, D. D., 
Editor of Central Methodist, Catlettsburg, Ky. 


The alphabet of ailments is well repre- 
sented in the testimonials, and a signifi- 
cant fact is the frequency of later letters 
corroborating the first expressions of 
appreciation. 

The idea of the instrument was the 
outcome of some thirty-five years’ ex- 
perimenting on the part of the inventor. 
Before the patent was obtained the in- 
struments were put to the most severe 
tests. Indeed the company which handles 
it owed its formation to a cure effected 
upon one of the principal promoters. 
During the epidemic of yellow fever at 
Jacksonville, in 1888, the owners of the 
Flectropoise applied for permission to 
test the excellency of the invention in 
the hospitals, and when this was refused 
they published a request for volunteer 
patients, several being purposely taken 
where the disease was in an advanced 
stage. Out of ninety-one cases treated 
eighty-seven were entirely cured, and 
two of the deaths were due to imprudent 
exposure on the part of the patients. Not 
a dollar was asked or received for any 
treatment. The company will be glad to 
exhibit to the skeptical affidavits certify- 
ing to these facts. 

That trial stage, however, has been 
passed for five years, as the New York 
branch of the concern can testify. The 
business in this city, started a year ago, 
has gone from nothing a month up into 
the thousands, with a steady monthly in- 
crease, and the Electrolibration Co., 1122 
Broadway, who are the agents, are 
answering letters and forwarding descrip- 
tive circulars to interested parties all over 
the world. Are not these facts suffi- 
cient grounds for an investigation ? 
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Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal—Midwinter Fair. 


pRICes 
BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


In all the great Hotels, the leading 
Clubs and the homes, Dr, Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder holds its supremacy. 


40 Years the Standard. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 





Fine Cooking 
At Home 

Many people think that because they do 
not employ “professional cooks” they 
cannot make those delicate soups or 
“made dishes” with delicious sauces 
which they get at first-class restaurants or 
clubs. But if they will use the well known 


Liebig Company’s 

Extract of Beef 
they can make the most appetizing, delicious 
and delicate dishes in their own kitchens. 


A neat cook book by Miss Maria Parloa tells you how. Sent for the 
asking, by Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y. City. 








THE : 
CWEW MODED AS 


NUMBER NUMBER 


TR 
LJ ‘5 cons YCTiog ‘ pone ALJ 
marcntf Rem uN ©) Speco, 
5 emington 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS 
More PERMANENT ALIGNMENT, 
Inproven SPACING MECHANISM, 

Uniform Ano Easy Touch 
Economicat Risson Movement, 
Improve Paper Feeo. 
Reapity Aosustaste 
Paper Ano Enverope Guines. 


ypewriter 
J « It is the most complete 
and satisfactory Machine on 
the market.” Says one customer 
All users echo the sentiment You are reauest 
“ed to fest it. 


Tce 










cent eoee® Be WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Application 7 Broadway, New York. 





The. 


Shaw Couch. 


A Dream 
of Ease. 






PRICES: 
$30.00 and Upwards. 

The latest fad in luxury and ease 
for the library, drawing-room, or den. 

A couch and chair in one. Adjustable ratchet 
regulates the back, which may be lowered to a level 
or raised to any angle. 

Our catalogue shows many handsome designs in 
quartered oak and solid mahogany, upholstered in 
great variety. 

Ask your furniture dealer to show you a sample 
or write us for catalogue. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, MANUFACTURERS, 
27 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


ViTALIzZED PHOSPHITES 


Is not a medicine, but an essentia/ food for the nourishment of 
the tired brain and nervous system. It is extracted from the ox- 
brain and wheat germ, according to Prof. Percy’s Formula. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is endorsed and prescribed by leading physicians, 
because it seldom fails to restore strength and vigor to the ner- 
vous, weak, overworked, or brain-wearied. It retards old age. 
It contains no morphine or injurious drug. 
Formula on each label. Send for descriptive pamphlet—free. 


Prepared only by F. CROSBY CO. 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by mail ($1.00). None genuine without signature On 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, e 


The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, price, 50 cents. 











Let the men wash, 


if they won’t get you Pearline. Let them 
try it for themselves, and see if they don’t 
say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 
This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter; it saves 
money, too—money that’s thrown 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 
by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who 
wouldn’t want to have the washing 


made easier—when he can save money by it? 
B Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you. 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
L FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your er sends 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 456 JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S PET is this knife, in chamois 
case. Knife has 3 blades (one is 
a file), pearl handle, silver ends, 
highest finish, and tested temper. 
Price, in case, post-paid, $1.50— 
no less for rooo—should be $2.50; 

lainer, 3 blade, equally good, 
one elegant 2 blade, pearl, 
$r.00 ; lady’s finest in quality and 
finish, 75c., plainer, soc. 
Address, 

MAHER & CROSH, 
77 & ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 








The lower cut shows our hunting and stock knife. 
Has 3 sizes of blades. No $2.00 razor is better. 
Made with stag, ebony, or bone han- "eae N 
dle, —_ see fy 0 strong a oan 
75¢. ; farmers’ 2-blade, soc. ; all war- IN\\Y 
ranted; Hollow ground Ra- Ye AHERS 
zor, $1.50; extra concave, _$ 
$2.00; Best strop ever made, a 
soc.; House shears, 7-inch, 
boc. We pay postage. Send 
for 80-page free list and 
** How to Use a Razor.” 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try : Anywhere and everywhere. 
Edenia. 





LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Why has “Town and Country” Paint — 
an unbroken record 
of Twenty Years 2 
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it has successfully overcome the objectionable features | 

Because_* commonly encountered with most paints. | 
Every particle of a paint compound has its functions to perform; an adul- 
terant, such as Barytes, Clay or Whiting, is a “make-weight,” and is in every 
sense a useless constituent, and should have no place in a properly prepared paint. 


| White Lead --- Zinc White | 


mixed in exactly the right proportions, in properly prepared pure Linseed 
Oil (for Linseed Oil is the real preserving agent), give a paint that forms 
an air-tight skin that resists the most severe atmospheric conditions. The sea- 
shore, perhaps, offers the most severe test for a painted surface, yet “TOWN and 
COUNTRY” has a long record of the most successful service on the coast. 


Harrison Bros. & Co, ee™™. ww eum, a | 


























Interiors 
Made Beautiful. 


Patent Continuous 


STEEL 
CEILING 
and Side Wall Patterns. 


Artistic in design. Lasting and fire-proof. For all classes 
of buildings. Tin and Steel Roofings, 

Eaves, Troughs, Conductor Pipes, Etc. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., 
Office and Works, Wheeling, W. Va 
Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin Street, Chicago 

Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton Street, New York. 


tua GOing to Build | 
...a ome 


oe aE * and will send us your name and address, and state what 
es, priced house you want, 
; - - e WILL SEND FREE ... 
ja copy of our Beautifully Mlustrated Book of Residence 
§Designs entitled: ‘‘ARTISTIC HOMES,’’ how to plan and 
. Sbuild them. Contains designs of many beautiful Homes, 
_ <g, also designs for laying out and beautifying your 
7¥*; grounds. ‘Enclose two 2c. stamps for mailing, or 25c. for 
7 ' ‘sample copy of ‘‘American Homes,’’ a handsome maga- 
s. -zine devoted to planning, building and beautifying the 
H Home, (size 10x14 in.) 24 beautiful Designs and many 
.other fine illustrations. 







GURNEY PATENT 
REFRIGERATORS 


BY THE USE OF A 
Removable Calvanized 
ice Compartment 
can be kept absolutely pure and clean. 
The sanitary importance of this feature (not found in 
other refrigerators) cannot be overestimated. Lowest 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE WITH LEAST CONSUMPTION OF 

as PACKED WITH MINERAL WOOL. 
Mest durable and handsomest os refrigerators. 
(Cut shows Galvanized Ice Compartment.) 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ...-.--0-0005: 


GURNEY REFRIGERATOR CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
———— ——  eeeOEoOoeOeeee 









































When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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um THE 
Lal larquise”’ 
ESPECIALLY MEETS 
THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THOSE OF A TRULY 

REFINED TASTE. 
THE ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS 
ON THE REVERSE SIDE OF 
THE DIFFERENT PIECES OF 
THIS PATTERN SHOW A— 
PLEASING VARIETY OF FLOWERS 
INCLUDING THE ORCHID, GOLDEN 
Rop, CLEmaTis, Wid Rose, East- 
er Livy, CrysantHemum, Daisy, 

ForGET-mE-noT, Erc., Etc. 
A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY 
PIECES 18 MADE IN THIS PATTERN 
NUMBERING OVER ONE HUNDRED, AND 
EMBRACING THE LATEST IDEAS IN SILVER 


E. 
CHICAGO, 34 Washington St, 5 
PHILADELPHIA, 925 Chestnut St. 












OVR GOODS SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS 
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Dorflinger’s 
American 


Cut Glass. ( 


A constantly increas- 
ing variety of cut 
glass, for the table 
and all ornament- 
al purposes. 


No piece genuine without 
our trade-mark label. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


Easter Vase (Height 8 In.) New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘“The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“€ Silver Plate that Wears.’ 





AD~D 
NICKELS 
Le SaATIsS | 


Meriden Britannia Co.’ 
Chafing Dishes —— 


Nickel Silver base. 


: 


Chafing dishes of our manufacture are heavily 
silver plated on nickel silver base, which will 
not dent, and is better for the purpose than 
silver itself. Ask your dealer to show you 
some of the new designs. If he does not have 
them, write to us and we will inform you where 
they can be obtained. Send for our 


Recipe Book Free 





Trade-Mark on Spoons, Forks, etc. 
“ 1847" is the important mark 


Meriden Britannia Co. “TRADE MARK 
rabies, 184/ROGERS BROS 


New York, Chicago, San Fr 
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Great Clearance Sale 
of 500 Wood Mantels 
with Grates and Tiling. 
Special Catalogue Free. 


In our immense business, ( being the largest 
manufacturers of wood mantels in the United 
States), it is impossible to avoid an occasional 
accumulation of stock. Such is now the case. 
We have decided to place 


500 Wood Mantels 


at manufacturer’s cost, with grates and tiling, 

in a great clearance sale, and give to 
——— , Immediate Buyers 

the advantage of the extra low price we have made on them. 

They will not last long at the prices, and should be ordered at once, because they 

will not be duplicated. 

It will pay parties expecting to remodel or build to buy and hold these mantels. 

Dealers would find it to their advantage to buy them for stock. 

No charge for packing. Special catalogue for this sale free. Write at once. 


THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Established 1836. Manufacturers. Capital $1,000,000 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





A Frame for a Fire, 


is a mantel, as some one sug- 
gests. Rather apt we think. 
Did ever a picture hold the 
gaze of an admirer as does an 
open fire? A fire may be hid- 
eously or beautifully framed 
by its mantel. We make ar- 


tistic mantels and at small 


cost, too. 


Write us if you contemplate 
building. 





Bradley € Currier Co., Lia, 


Cor. Hudson and Spring Sts., 


NEW YORK. 








< 


JUSTT 


FOR ARTISTIC INTERIOR DECORATION. 

The cut represents a of ORNA- 
MENTAL BRICK. We make them of various colored 
Brick as well as of Red Brick, and our prices run from $17.00 
upwards. They cost no more than wood mantels with plain 
brick or tile linings or facings and are far more effective and 
pleasing. 
. Our SKETCH BOOK containing 40 designs will be sent for 
to cents in stamps. 

PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICE CO., 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, [lass. 





It stands for silver solidity and 
everlasting style. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & co. 
Union Square, New York City, and Wallingford, Ct. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Oriental  seeeens 
Ouvurcollection ft Ve Sd ’ 
Rugs and ie at DY HA At : RICH 


Carpets: wrost compiere | Bees COT GLASS. 


in the country. " 4 Cup WE are prepared to fur- 
nish China and Glass, §f 
for country cottages or city resi- 














Rare and beautiful pieces are 


always carried in stock, as well , dences, at less than any other china 
aS ’ f I] . f he | house in the country. We would call to § 
as a tull assortment of the less your attention our 127-piece Cottage 





expensive weaves. Dinner papers nicely decorated, $17.50, 
complete ; also Cottage Toilet Sets, 


12 pieces with jar, new deco- 


Each piece guaranteed perfect, 
and free from artificial coloring | | rations, $4.75, complete. 


or lustre. Glassware, 


expressly to order. 


A: aa | 
‘ith. 
Write us,and ask forour BS e 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., New York. 


DE If ro Were Queen Victoria, 


you could have, 
of course, a silver 
B bath tub, lined 
f with gold and set 
# with diamonds ; 
but you would 
= a no more think of 
using it i; hanes of going to bed with the crown jewels 
for a night-cap. The fact is, money cannot buy 
better lining for a bath than Porcelain, nor better 
baths than “those with “S.M.CO.” upon the bot- 


tom, the insignia of comfort and economy. 


STANDARD MFG. CO, 
ene eee Box 1454C, Pittsburg, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





| 
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Carpets designed and iE Jardinieres, 
| 




















TH E COSMOPOLITAN. 





Jewelry and silverware, worn or pass¢, accumulates in 
every household. We will purchase yours for its intrinsic 


or melting value (we assay monthly), or will credit you on 
account in exchange for more serviceable articles. Send by 
registered mail or express. Send for Catalogue of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 


¢ J. H. Johnston & C0.) Noy yore.” 
“Colonial Houses’ for Modern Homes. 


For Admirers of the Grand Old Houses our ancestors built; by one of the Admirers. 


A COLLECTION of sketches, perspectives, and complete plans for modern houses. 
with Colonial details and effects. Some pictures of the original old houses, an 
some ideas about the way to build new ones with as little wear and tear of soul as pos- 
sible. Entirely new edition and new designs for 1895 now ready. Price by mail, 82. 


GOLL, Architects, G2 New Street, N. Y. 


MOUETinoe’ ce. | ESNSING. tet 











CATALOGUE {ff =oen oun 













































£ BEST FINISH FOR i ;: 
m.’ HAROWOO 3 FLOORS it Ar : Foret, Gaodee, Lowe, B, 
JOHINSONS PREPARED —* 





Catalogue| CLEAVELAND FEN " 
Free. | 47 Biddle Street, Indiasepeiie:’: Ind 


WAL BRATS WETLORACQIAMOND 


id ee EXPERTS 
t 








PAA 
5m, 








Spe hottie: Pine 5 hers Bi 
one likes even a $300 
at ee 


A HOUSE ae THIS CoOosTs 


And in Books Nos. 6-7-8-g, HousEs AND COTTAGES, there are 199 others of all 
costs, from $250 to $12,000, and of all styles. No. 6 contains 56 designs, from $150 
to $1500. No. 7,57, from $1600 to $2500. - No. 8, 54, from $2600 to $3500. 
No 9, 20, from $3600 to $12,000, and 12 stable designs, from $250 to $1600. Views, 
plans, estimates and descriptions given of each. Send 25 cents (silver) for 30 designs 
booklet. New styles, ideas, &c. One book, $1.00; any two, $1.50 ; all four, $2.00. 
Postpaid. D. §8. HOPKINS, Arch’t, Old Aldrich Blk., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















We make a specialty of the construction of ornamental 
and tasteful fences for country places, and for this purpose offer a greater variety of styles than any 
other fencing firm inthe country. Write for illustrated catalogue, or call at our office and inspect samples. 


ANCHOR POST COMPANY, N. E. Cor. 5th Ave. & 42d St., NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmonolitan.”’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


If You ™",. Bath a 


Don't 
look around 
for another 
house, but 


Buy a 












“ Mosely ” —— 
FONG “Nasi 
Nowe’ scary. Bath Tub 


USE THE 
‘*Mosely’’ Water Heater 
FOR STATIONARY TUBS, THE SAME AS 


WITH OUR FOLDING TUBS. 


Send 2 cts, for Catalogue illustrating 18 styles 
of Tubs, Improved Water Heaters, Quad- 
ruple-Action Force Pumps, Etc. 


MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUBCO., 


“IT” 161 S. Canat St., CHICAGO, ILL. MER CONN, 
NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES, NEWYORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
7 W. 14th St. 88 Diamond St. 325 Wash'g'nSt. San Francisco. — ne _ 


) 
g 
© 
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Gas, Gasoline, 





Superiority of Construction and Finish —y4 
mend Our Products to all Purchasers. They 
sold by Leading Dealers every wanes e. Little Book of 
information sent Ten — Art Metal Goods, 
Gas and Electric Fixt 

BRADLEY 4 HUBBARD MFC. CO. 




















PREMIER 
EGG 
CUPS 


Awhole meal can be cooked at 
one time with the PEER LESS 
Steam Cooker, on one burner 
of a gasoline, oil, gas or cook stove, 
without mingling flavors. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. Invaluable in fruit canning. Ne and boil them in 
steam in the house. No odors. these cups in place 


shells, ‘Serve the eggs in the same cups. 
a E E. =i LESS No Shells. No Muss. No Fuss. 
Made of china and fitted with German silver covers. 
ST E A M Coo K E R Durable and pretty. One and two egg sizes. Order o of 
your crockery dealer, if he cannot supply you, we w 














is endorsed by Marion Harland and other eminent send 4 cups— ea size, prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 
cooking experts. Catalogue free. Agents wanted, ple for 30 cents in stamps. 
PEERLESS COOKER CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. PREMIER EGG CUP CO., Box B , Syracuse, N. ¥. 








Do You Use Water? 
Do You Want It Every Day? 


Only the best pump will meet this want. The best ones are the 
RIDER AND ERICSSON HOT AIR PUMPS. 


Is a record of twenty years’ proof enough? They are not the 
**cheapest.” The best of anything is mever cheapest in first 
cost. But you do not buy pumps every day, and in the ‘‘ long 
run” the lowest priced things are not always the cheapest. Any 
boy can run our engines and under all circumstances they are 
absolutely safe. If interested send for catalogue ‘‘T” and § 
state conditions under which your pump will have to work. 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 


86 Lake Street, Chicago. 37 Dey Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








An American Express Co’s 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
is practically a certified 
cheque made payable to 
your own order, for the 
fixed amount named on its face in the 
currency of the country, at 20,000 places 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Mex- 
ico, South America, Cuba, India, China, 
Japan, United States, Canada and else- 
where, by an extensive list of Bankers 
and at all the Principal Hotels. More 
available, economical, and safer than 
Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, or 
other form of Travelers’ Credit. 
Cheques and fuller information may 
be obtained at any Agency of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., or at the 
principal offices of the Company. 





65 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
78 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 
45 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





















Branch Offices 
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ATLANTA, Ga, 
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{ PHILADELPHIA, 
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JAANUFACTURERS OF 
PASSENGER» FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Little 
Finger 
Does it. 








THE AUTOMATIC REEL 


can 

ts lack = with it. 

Tews save more fish than 

any other reel. Manépu- 

lated entirely by the hand 

that holds the rod. SEXND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWSAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 

















Style, quality and fin- 


ish to suit the most 
exacting. 
Sketches and estimates fur- 
nished. Illustrated cata- 
logue—free. 
THE GLOBE CO., 
CINCINNATI. 


ty Sastern Branch, 42 Beaver St., N. Y. 


| Quarter Strike 


Seth Thomas 
Hall Clock No. 22. 


PRICE, | $200. 
OAK, OLD OAK J OR MAHOGANY. 











































Chimes 

the 

Quarters 
(Westminster) 
8-Day, 


F 
Weight, soapy tal 


Cup Bells. 
Strikes 


the hours 


Height, 
98 inches m4 
Cathedral 
° Bell. 
12-inch Shows 
Brass Dial, ae 


Changes. 
Movement 
Beats 
Seconds. 


HALL CLOCKS, & Mahovans,, Oak, Antique Ont, ond 
PRICES, 890 to $500. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY, 








When you write, please mention “ 


49 Maiden Lane, New York. 149 State St., Chicago. 






The Cosmopolitan ”’ 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


It Stands Weather and Wear. 


Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


will not wash off or turn black. Send to us for 
suggestions and sample boards. We study the 
harmony of colors. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manufacturers, 
65 & 57 BROAD STREET, BOSTON. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


H. M. HOOKER Co., Chicago, Ill. PRATT & LAMBERT, New 
York City, N.Y. W. W. LAWRENCE & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
































HOUSE AT TUXEDO, N. Y. SMITH, & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. THE L. J. MATTISON 
P. W. L. STROM, Architect, New York. The a. eee ee. 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 84 to 90 Beekman St., New York. 
311-313 Wabash Ave., Chicago 332-334 Boylston St., Boston. Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis Flood Bidg., San Francisco. 
G = > are 4 en shea 1 ca fi Ath », rete Than) ae 
ip = | fi | i 
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Copyright, 168, by Tes J. L. Morr Tnon Wouxs, 
IMPERIAL PORCEL Prate 1087-6. ROLL-RIM BATHS. 
Fine appearance, durability, and perfection from a sanitary standpoint are all combined in these baths. They entail no 
labor, scouring, or burnishing, requiring merely to be wiped out with a sponge to be thoroughly cleaned. 
Interested parties are invited to visit our showrooms and examine these and other sanitary sogeences. 


We are pleased to announce a material reduction in the price of Imperial, Colonial, and Yorkshire Ware, the ideal 
material for sanitary appliances. ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 














The suneriority of Stoneware Lining in Refrigerators becomes 
obvious ataglance. It neither sweais nor absorbs moisture and 
never becomes sour or musty. It is made without open seams ; 
is practically indestructible and is very easily cleaned. 


Stoneware Lined 
Refrigerators 


are built upon the best known principles of refrigeration. A per- 
fect circulation of dry, cold air prevents the accumuiation of 
gases and vapor or the mixture of flavors, while the consumption 
of ice is greatly reduced. The first cost is greater than for ordin- 
ary refrigerators, but they are far cheaper in the end. 
We sell direct to the people and we pay the freight. 
Write for Catalogue. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Box-U, LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


When you write, please’mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The 


Autoharp 





Stvle 2 $5.00. 
.utoharp Music 
) oll jozen sheet “_ 
Captured the Family. 
AUITOHARP STUDIO, S sty ind Siz . $1.50 to $150. 
8 E. roth St., New York ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


Dept. F, 110 E. 13th St., New York. 











CHORDS. 


To the thousands of people who have an ear for music, but have been denied the time to 
master a musical instrument for themselves, we bring welcome news. The ‘Easy to Play” of 
the Autoharp means music pure and sweet at the very first attempt, and throughout every 
moment of practice. You can prove this statement at small expense, say $4, $5, or $10, or if 
you will take our word for it, you can get a fine instrument for $15, $20, $25, $50, or even $150. 
Our story, ‘‘ How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” will be sent free for the asking. 


Autoharp, Style No. 2°/4, $5.00. 


(Illustrated above.) 
Style No. 23{, highly polished red-wood spruce sounding-board, 23 strings, 5 bars, producing the following 5 chords: C-Major, 
F-Major, B-Major, G-Seventh and C-Seventh. Celluloid thumb pick, music rack, instruction-book containing 22 pieces of 
music, tuning key, brass spiral pick furnished with every Autoharp. 
If you cannot secure this style of your local dealer we will send C. O. D., or we will Prepay 
Express Charges to any place in the United States if money is sent with order. 


Send for Complete Catalogue of Autoharps and Music. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. F, 110 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


_NORTHROP’ S For Breakfast 


A cup of 


Chocolat-Menier 


(Vanilla Chocolate) 
Delicious! 
Invigorating ! 














Cheaper 
and Better 
Stam ne Metal than TEA 
—===Ceilin gs or COFFEE. 
>| ie a pasta 
made in many designs for all classes of Buildings. SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Easily applied over old plaster ceilings. Send dia- ASK YOUR GROCER FOR Sf ait eamateed oll 
gram and full particulars for an estimate. | manner of preparing it 
1" CHOCOLAT write to MENIER, 
H. S. NORTHROP, Man’f’r, 39 Rose St., New York. MENIER. West Broadw’y and Leon- 
WL L. WEDGER & CO., Agents at Boston, 4 Liberty Square. ANNUAL SALES ExceeD pen hag ogy tg 
33 MILLION POUNDS. “9 . 














Ifyou are going to paper your House 
orany — ofit, you can save mon- 
= least 50 per cent.—by send- 


ing us descriptions of rooms you 
— wish to paper and about what price to 
goods you de- sire, and we will 
mail you the lar- gest selection of 
the ee mee and —— 
new samples, w our guide how 
to paper, and SAMPLES 60 TO 80 % 


economy in home decorations. We 


are the largest dealers of Wall Papers Saved on the SS. of Pg plans and 
i § ood specifications TY and several 
naner ania e Ae er FREE hundred dollars on- The cost of your house. 


hanger wanted in every town to sell 
from: large enaaple boske—price $1.00. Our ideas are yours, if we knew your 


address. 
Ww THE CO-OPERATIVE 
CHAS. M.N.KILLEN, BUC The DRAW ALOODLATION, 
1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPH:A, PA. Architects. 108 Fulton St., wry 








*&$CAN?T FRALL OFF? 
Wearthe Anchor Guard Eyeglass. 
W. T. GEORCEN, Optician, 

82 East 284 Street. . ¥. Agent. 


A“CapuTave Rocnen” Renan FREE 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. th HE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


On a “Cg puta Gp PEER FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT,3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 84% INCHES} WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


OR sChautavg! gua’ osk FRETS ee tear 


Most poputarn DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, 
Bhooies WIDE, 40% incnes peep. THe LAuN' DRY AND Tower Soaps.“BORAXINE” AND 


pope ems” $10.00) a bee Get "ALL FOR $ 10.00 + we we 


Errner PREMUM’ WORTH AT RETA, 
SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON ma. ~y ot TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 


iF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUAJECT TO OUR ORDER, : 
See Cosmopolitan 3ept. Oct. Nov. The Larxin Soap Mre.@- BUFFALO,NY. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
They Who Build in the Spring Learn from the Birds, and if 


they are lovers of nature, they will want to color their home to har- 
monize withher. Thesoft, rich tones of 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
can give them this, and paint cannot. 
The “shine” of paint is not in tune 
with nature. they cost 50 per cent less than paint.) 








. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sele Manufacturer, 
76 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 


FLY-TIME COMING, 
NEDERLAND — 
hung, the incessant 


slamming begins. 


Send 6c. postage for Stained Wood 5 les and Sketches in Color. 























Agents Wanted. 


Life Insurance Company, (L’d.) | gaidwell Screen Door Check 





prevents the slam. It closes the door noiselessly and 


ESTABLISHED IN 1858, IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. | quickly. Easily applied and warranted perfect. 
By mail] 50 cents, or of hardware dealers. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 10 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH : 00D* METAL Workers 








8¢4 Broadway,. New Yerk. Fine aad moc by usa 
an and Power acnhinery 
LOUIS I. DUBOURCQ, LL.D., General Manager. Send for Catalogues— 


A—Wood-working Machinery. 
; ; B—Lathes, etc. 
Board of Trustees in the United States: SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, of Messrs. Brown Bros. LSS SS: 


& Co., Bankers. Foor, —— LATH ES 


AMOS T. FRENCH, 2d Vice-Pres't of the Man- For Electrical and Fx- 
hattan Trust Co. - perimental Work. 


JOHN D. KEILEY, Jr., Merchant. 











JAMES B: POTTER, Merchant. ; ———- Tigh grade 
CHARLES E. WHITEHEAD, of Messrs. White- = eisai ia qonsires are tion. 
head, Dexter & Osborn, Counsellors-at-Law. considered, the (9Sené for 








WF. 8 JEN BARNES Ca ae ar St., ROCKFORD, ILLS. 











New System of Life Insurance Combining Low Rates =a 4 foot desk, $16 
with Ample Security. — oo oe 
5 “* “ 20 





ReviasBLte AGENTS WANTED. DESH: :- 2 





-TUTTI-FRUTTI 





When you ix, diane mention “ ‘Lhe —<_ 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


















5 Cool aS 

And As Sweet As 

’ Tre Flowers 
== 


VY ~~ VW" 0 


4 .A 2oz — 0 a postpaid for 


MARBU 
, haasean ad, $0 
PF tay, BALTIMORE Md pea 
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Bae PAL WOOD FLO 





GUID GRAIL 
Is the Only Perfect Floor Finish 


and so will not ob- 
scure the grain of the wood, but will de- 


It is transparent, 


velop its beauty and preserve it. Superior 
to any wax preparation, being much more 
durable and easier taken care of. Wiping 
with a damp cloth the only care needed. 

For sale generally by all dealers in 
painters’ supplies, but where not obtain- 
able from local dealers write to us. Let 
us send you our pamphlet giving valuable 
hints on finishing new and old floors. 
Pamphlet and finished specimens of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, Varnish Manuf’s, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
252 Pearl Street. 214 Randolph Street. 
BOSTON: CINCINNATI: — 
42 Pearl Street. 102 Mair Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: ST. LOUIS: 
26-28 North Fourth Street. 704 North Fourth Street. 
BALTIMORE: SAN FRANCISCO: 


22 East Lombard Street. 7og-711 Front Street. 








Our “ Business” is Fishing Tackle. 
Your “Business” may be and probably is some~ 
thing else. 
Our “ Business”’ is to self you your angling sup- 
plies. 
“ Business "—knowledge teaches you that 
Good fishing tackle by known manufacturer 
is cheaper than Cheap tackle by unknown 
manufacturer. 
We await your request for new 100-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue for #895. 
Send 5c. for mailing. 
Address, T. H. CHUBB ROD CO., 
Pest [lilis, Vt. 


Your 


a S$ VACATION — 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








ered the Rockies. 


cial Pullman 
ars, for Magnifi- 


Parties will leave New York in S 
Vestibuled Trains with Dining 
cent Sight-Seeing Tours, as follows: 
Ne.1, A %& Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Califor- 

nia, the Pacific y ton Alaska, Montana, and the 


Yellowstone National Park. 
Ne, 2. A 65 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, omitting 
Alaska. 


as 
No.3. A 52 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizo- 
na, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 


a Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with either of these 
No. 4, A 46 Days’ Trip across the Continent, and to 
Alaska; outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and 
homeward through the Yellowstone National Park. 
Alse tours-te Envepe, Haw alian Islands, Chima, and Japan. 
Independent Rallroad and Steamship Tickets to all potmts. 
CO? Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 
| RAYMOND & WHrFTComMB, 
gt East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., N.Y. 
ag W’ St. 





20 South roth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Curtice Sap Maple Syrup. 
Neither compound nor melted sugar, but “True to Name.” 


Hermetically sealed in the “ Bush.” 
Put up in tin cans and glass bottles. 





WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERANTS. 


Should you be unable to secure our goods ; 3 
from your dealer, write us for priced Ask your grocer for goods bearing name 
catalogue and booklet, “From Tree to of Curtice and take no other. 

Table.” They tell you of our full line. — 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables, CURTICE BROTH ERS CO., 


Preserves, Jams and Jellies, 
«« Blue Label’? Tomato Ketchup, etc. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


x@ |Do You Bake Cake 


: Mf If so, send $1 for our Rowsskeowe r’s Outfit of the 
improved ntcorenaomataie Ss H TINS comtptning 

ound Layer Tins, uare 

> vaowsd rie GREATEST INVENTION & EERE ise tine ound ts, 
\ i EV ERY § “THE AGE.-? yy with both tube and plain 


ve bottom. and measuring cu 
wD vena MIC SHOULD Hf WD OR NGANS CPERFEC A RRACTD Poics for successful cake 
P 


D put uP IN onePoun 6¢ PER CAKE TIN hain making and collection of 
7 choice recipes FREE. 
STEPHEN . WHITMAN & SON, CAUTION. —OurTrade-Mark “Perjection stamped 
t - a on a mprove erfection ns. ware of imita- 
-j- INVENTORS AND Sole MAN’Fs. PHILADELPHIA.“ tions made without the Groove. They will leak batter. 


AGENTS WANTED. RICHARDSON MFG. CO.,16th St., Bath, M. Y. 
é-)-(alh ie BOAT. MFore Our ay Peso lllustrated Cutateame wil inicrest FOU. 
“RA CINE-WIS-U-S-A- — : : fi |Gafe, Light 
“ey Handsome, 
: — f: Compact,|n- 
AOME FOLDING BOAT co., MIAMISBUKG, @, expensive. 













































The wonderful NEW PROCESS 
Stove for cooking puts an end to all 
cooking troubles, and makes late meals a 
thing of the past. First of all, the New 
5 Process is absolutely safe, and is more 
easily managed than an old-fashioned 

wood burner. It neverneeds raking, never [-) 
smoulders or smokes because the wind 
isn’t right. Will cook a dinner in the ( 
+ time it takes a coal fire to come up. 
These are merely the fundamental fea- 
tures of this great Stove. If you would 
} know all about it, send for theeNew Pro- 
cess book. We send it Free. 


The Standard Lighting Co., 


206 Parties Avenue, - CLEVES, om. 
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SCRIERIZOS ASAIO) 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The last thing at Night, the first in the Morning. 


,9 NESTLE’S FooD gives healthful sleep, builds firm, strong flesh 
CS ¢ , and bone, and is safe. Or 
j NESTLE’S FOOD does not require the addition of cow’s milk. 
Water only is needed in preparation for use. 


* 
The danger of disease being conveyed through the medium of 
cow’s milk should be thoughtfully considered, when ] S 


choosing a food for your baby. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and send to THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
us fora large sample can, and our book,‘ The Baby,” 
both of which will be sent free on application. 73 Warren Street, New York, 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


$60 bel VPEWRITER 
| 





eid im the word at any pric 








REMINGTONS,- - - - $40.00 
Sim, CALIGRAPHS, - - - = $25.00 
HAMMONDS & Y8ST, - $30.00 


ly GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.50 to $6.00 PER MONTH. 
10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR Ca¥axocvr. 


The Williams) S#s Trebled_ in 1894! 
Typewriter 

























The leading features of the up-to-date 
typewriter were originated and 


> si perfected by 
ae : 66 99 
A Writing Machine of the Highest Standard. Bar - Lock 
Leading Features : The Modern Writing [achine. 
VISIBLE WRITING. PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. No. Visible Writiag 
(WO LIFTING OF CARRIAGE.) Perfect Alignment 
UNEQUALLED SPEED. DIRECT INKING. Automatic Actions 
STRONGEST M 
DURABILITY. Sanaa, Peemenasre. A Ease of Operation 
No other Typewriter can equal the WILLIAMS Automatic Ribbon Feed 


on any of the above points. Margiaal Release 
Write for illustrated catalogue and testimonials. Model (RIGHT OR LEFT —?9 


TheWilliams Typewriter Co. 319 Broadway, ¥. V. Write for our book, “As Others See Us.” 


Raia: as Cheapside. Wowsneat.: aco Moustaie ft. THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO., 
Saw Francisco: 409 Washington St. 89-41 116th Street, - - New York. 


Have You Seen the No. 4 Yost? 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 
The 1894 Model 


Does the most beautiful work. Has no superier. 
Is the easiest to keep in order. Wears the jengest. 
Has afl the new improvements. Unlimited speed. 
efeg: P Unexcelled for manifold work. Permanent alignment. 
Se Se £¢ i; = Catalogue sent om application 
nd Yost Writing Machine Company, 
61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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American $6 Typewriter 


A STANDARD Mabe MacuInNe. 





== i a 


Our Third Year and No Competitor, 


Proves conclusively we have solved the problem of a 
practical typewriter at a reasonable price. The clev- 
erness of the invention defies all efforts to produce 
an equal in durability, efficiency, and price. 

A handsomely enameled and nickeled machine, 
with iron frame and steel working parts, of the high- 
est grade of manufacture. 

Writes capitals and small letters—71 characters. 

We will send sample of the work and our catalogue, 
to convince you it is equal to the best. 


American Typewriter Company, 
265 Broadway, New York. 








THE DENSMORE 


“The Werld’s Greatest Typewriter.” 


They like the Densmore _be- 
cause it is a quick machine—quick 
to put the paper in, quick to take 
it out, quick to do the work—no 
time lost. 


_The other points of superiority shown, and un- 
stinted praise from famous concerns using the Dens- 
more quoted, in our free pamphlet. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER €0., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Thousands of Letters 


are sent through the mails, daily, written upon 
those most popular of all writing papers, 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Lf your stationer does not keep and will not get them 
Sor you, accept no substitutes, but send 4 cents tor 
samples, rep g over 250 styles, with 
Sull information how to obtaimreadily. 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 

Paper Merchants—Stationers—Engravers—Printers, 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Beston, Mass. 


—_ 











What is Duplicate 


WHIST? 


=e 








It consists in playing several 
deals as in ordinary Whist, and 
then shifting the cards and play- 
ing them over again, with the hands reversed, so 
that in the end each side of opponents has held the 
same cards. Each player’s cards are kept separate 
by the use of the 


KALAMAZOO TRAY. 








More Interesting than ordinary Whist because 
each side has absolutely the same opportunities. 

Kalamazoo Duplicate Whist is the pioneer 
and is fully protected by patents covering all the de 
tails of Duplicate Whist. 

Play the Kalamazee Method once and the 
old game becomes dull and uninteresting. 

Ask your dealer for the game, or write us. 


KHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 
Whist and Duplicate Whist Rules 


and Whist Etiquette as ado; by KALAMAZOO, 
the 4th American Whist Congress 
sentto any address on receipt of 2- MICH. 


cent stamp. 


Dear Sirs:—* * * Theinvention of the Karamazoo 
Tray has done as much for Duplicate Whist as the inves- 
tion of the telescope did for astronomy. 

REC. SECRETARY WALTER H. BARNEY, 
Amertcan Wuist Leacue. Provipsnce, R. I. 


When you write; please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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YOU WANT 
|. The 


N TERNS 


Nb ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SEND CATALOGUE. 

















FIELD ST. 
N,MASS. 
~~ 
For 25 cents we will ; 
mail you this beautiful ANY " TYPEWRITER 
writiog tablet of We ave machines of every make, 
: 
THE MILLER’S CAUGHTER , PLATED WEDDING aaa. —_ _ 
CREAM PAPER TYPEWRITERS 
Send us your address on a postal 2 COLD, RENTED, EXRONANGED. 


a 
i = a. Write us before buying. Send for illus- 
FR F FE pate Satine ape trated combos of jape- —_ old machines. 


taining engravings of celebrated NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, Se 


paintings with sketches of the 


artists’ lives. You will deem it a treasure. Ask your BY MAIL 
dealer for Acme Writing Tablets and take no other. DY We prepare students for 
They are the best. hea 














Course in Business Law 
Manufactured only by the euaeie on 3 # 
a » 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 
Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






atic, best text-books and 
able teachers. 

Postal brings band- 
Some catalogue and 


The Simplex Printer HOME a ene et 


100 copies of any writing or drawing TY —Unprejudiced advice given, 
in 20 minutes. PEWRITERS. All makes half-price. sd 
ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a Special- 
ty. onutnr §2-page cat. free. 
mgADauanrens, } 45 Liberty Street, New York 


HAND INSTEAD OF BRAIN. 


Useful in any business office, and 
will secure accuracy, avoid labor, 
and save time on common add‘tion, 
multiplication, etc. Pamphlet of 


Grant Calculating 


Machine Co. 
Lox 1947. LEXINGTON, MASS. 




















The SIMPLEX" is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
Save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York, 








. 








ohuan N aS The M. & H. water-mark in a writing paper is a guarantee of excellence. 


: HIGH CLASS 


McH} WRITING 


—- PAPERS 
Sold only by dealers. 


=x he in ritin Pa ers of Amé ri 
| Samples Free. | m The M.& & H. are ant Sik fP ading of stock ng, me P texture an frit 
a ASBROUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 536 J ry $38 18 Pearl Street, NS v. enty, 





When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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NO AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


however familiar with the art, can fully 
realize all its possibilities and charm, till 
he knows what can so easily be accom- 
plished by the use of the wonderfully 
simple, perfectly sure, and always satis- 
factory fwo-pound 


PREMO 
CAMERA 


Subjects ranging 
all the way 














. . » from baby’s tiny 
face. To the landscape 
broad and fair.” 
Thoroughly practical, 
handsomely finished, 
up-to-date, and inexpen- 
sive. Samples of the 
i \ work, technical descrip- 
a... tion, and prices 
— — . : 
“ania son application to 
——— the 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


RocHEsSTER, N. Y. 


The only pocket magazine camera 


Nthat will do good work. 


hy. Made of indestructible seamless metal in iS 
(ae beautiful oxidized silver finish. Weight 4 oz. Mf 


}__ Will make 25, instantaneous:or time expos- I 

<j ures without Epcatine. ( 

Price of Kombi complete $ 3,50, Strip of film BZN 
— = 25 pictures, 20c. 


price, 
Send for a of 
‘All About the Kombi. 


Alfred C. Kemper, 9) 
208 Lake Street, 
Chicego. 


v/ Will make picture this size 
found, square or fancy. 


Branch Offices in} Horta 10 Saeco W. 





POCO. 


The smallest and most complete4 x 5 Camera made 
ALL ADJUSTMENTS. 


NEW POCO SHUTTER. 





Catalogue FREE. 


ROCHESTER CAMERA MFC. CO., 
1 Aqueduct Sq., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











4x5 


Fitted with our new 
tented anastigmat 
ens. The Smallest 
Practical Camera 
made. 
Remember 
the Reliable 


Night-Hawk 
Detective Camera. 
$5. 
Catalogue of Lenses, Cameras, and Supplies Free, 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, N. J. 


(Formerly Bank and Greenwich Sts., New York.) 








Positively The Leading Pen. 


Mention this Magazine. 


Ask dealers or send for Catalogue. 


A Million in Use. 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the 
leak every time. It’sa ——— too ; 
shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


The Bullet is fitted with our new 
automatic shutter. One button does it 
all—sets and releases the shutter and 
changes from time to imstantaneous. 





$8.00 


Pictures 
3% x3% in. 








Weight 21 oz. Achromatic lens. Handsome finish. 
Hlustrated Manual, free with every instrument, explains its operation and tells how to finish the 
guitecten™ we do the vest™ when you prefer. EAST N KODAK CO 
Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y. 
Beeman’ THE Gonemas, 
"Our American Homes and Hew to Furnish Them.’* $— 


Horner’s Furniture. 


Reasons why you should buy it in 
preference to any other. 


(1). Because this firm have long enjoyed the 
reputation of keeping only the best Furniture 
that can be produced, both in medium and 
finest grades; (2). Because their assortments 
are unequalled; (3). Because their prices are the 
lowest at which goods of standard quality can THE When you can get the BEST at Cargo 
be sold oat Amer ces in any tity. Dinaer, Tea and 

, = a Trotiet Sets, Watches, Clocks, Music Box- 
Latest productions in Parlor, Drawing Room, Dining Room, es, oy all yo of remiums 
P ven to u ents. oo nceome 
Bedroom, Library and Hall Purniture——Venetian Carved Fur- = by getting orders for our celebrated 
niture——Novelties in Imported Purniture——White and Gold goods. % lb. sample Tea sent on receipt of 
Enameled Furniture——Enameled aud Brass Bedsteads— this advertisement and rsc. in stamps. 
English Brass Bedsteads (75 patterns)}—Maple and Bamboo ». 0. Bence. Tt tae CO. 
Furniture——Restful Easy Chairs and Settees——Smoking and 
Billiard Reom Furnitu for city mansion or coun- 
try h Eight spacious fleors——All prices in piain figures. 


ma STUDY LAW AT HOME 
R. J. HORNER & CoO., 


AUTAU LAN) 
alo eel course. 
Furnfture Makers and Imperters, 


tek School of Lav 
61, 63, 65 W. 23d St., New York! — ge. ACKER’S SPECIAL $1.00 BOX 




















Reaper Bix, CHICAGO. 


Adjoini P , 
¢ - - a 1% lbs. choicest and purest Choco- 

Horner & Co.'s establishment is one of the sights of New and Hoabons i in the World. Expressed free 
York .—Newspaper Comment. a any 7 obieene | in the U. S. for $1.00. 





FINEBY ACKER & €O., rar & 123 N.&tirSt., Phila., Pa. 


Bee tsstwre 


A record of over half a century isa guarantee that cannot be questioned. 





The most complete lines of hand 
and tripod 


Photography 3< Cameras, 


Every article used in 


may be obtained from us. all styles, all sizes, all prices. 


FREE—Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE on application. 
“ Awrmowy’s Puorocrapuic BuLLerm™,” per year $200. THe INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL for 1895, 75 cents. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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How To HAVE...... 12. \% % 


NT) 


The 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine .....~ 
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o 

o 

To Our Readers: 4 

F you will send to THE Cos- 
[* > Sent 
MOPOLITAN the names of three 
NEW subscribers, for one year, to 
accompanied by the subscription any 

price of $1.50 for each subscrip- of 
tion, we will send Tue Cosmo- Your Vy, 
POLITAN to any address you may ~Y 
. Friends ~,, fi 
furnish for one year, free, pro- bese ANN 
vided the names are sent before ° Kies 

the first of May next. ° 

So 

S 

S 

¢ 

eooooooocooco$cs 





For One Year, FREE! — $/%s 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


A PERFECT VOICE 


Is possessed by very few persons in the world, but every lover of 
music may become the possessor of a perfect instrument by purchasing 


& FR I 
PIANO. 
It has all new and desirable improvements, and, in addition, is the 
only piano made that has the wonderful 


Plectra-phone 


attachment, by which the beautiful effects of the mandolin, harp, guitar, 
and zither may be produced at will. This novelty pleases everybody. 
Call upon your local dealer for information, and if he cannot supply it, 
write to us about it. 


The John Church Company, 


Cincinnati, O. 


PHOENIX BICYCLES. 


7th Year. Strictly High Grade. 

Six Styles. Weight, 
20 to 25. pounds. Choice 
of a large number of 
fittings. Easiest run- 
}/ ning wheel made. A 
Y. winner at all coasting 
contests. Carefully con- 
structed. Positive sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send for Catalogue D. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


675 Madison Ave. New York, | FREEPORT, ILLS. 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


RUBBER TIRE 
ror VEHICLES. 


> PUT ON ANY WHEEL 
<7 OLD OR NEW. 

a _ GUARANTEED NOT TO COME OFF. 

All Sizes, from 34 to 1% Inch Rim. Send for Catalogue. 

THE RUBBER TIRE WHEEL CO., Springfield, O. 


1784 Broadway, N.Y. 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 92 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 1204 Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 








why riders of the Erie are 
so well satisfied that they 
induce their friends to buy 
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MMe. MELBA. 


THE FAMOUS SINGER'S ENDORSEMENT 
OF THE ACOLIAN. 

HEN I first heard of the 
<Zolian, I was unable to un- 
derstand how a musical instrument, 
requiring no technical knowledge on 
the part of the performer, could be 
artistic from the musician’s stand- 
point. I do not think it possible for 
anyone to understand it, unless they 
do as I did—see it and hear it played. Vas 
ZT am sure that everyone who does, 


S 


Si 


will join me in a hearty endorsement 
of your truly wonderful instrument. 





VFO 


The A£olian is a Parlor Orchestra, capable of producing every variety 
of music from the simplest song to the most difficult classical composi- 
tions, and, withal, so simple that a child can play it artistically. 


It is a difficult task to attempt to make a written description of a musical instru- 
ment, complete and comprehensive, for the same reasou that it would be most perplex- 
NS ing, if, indeed, not altogether impossible, to convey in words an adequate idea of the 
(\\ singing of a great prima donna, or the playing of a fine pianist. 

The people who have read of Melba’s beautiful voice and Paderewski’s magnificent 
\ performances on the piano, but have never heard the former sing or the latter play, 
can have no real conception of the wonderful genius of these great artists. 


—, 


2 


(QREZILR 


“) For this reason the descriptions of the Aolian given in our advertisements are 
>)') necessarily unsatisfactory, and all that we can h to do is to interest you sufficientl 
to induce you to come and see the instrument and hear it played. In this way only 


§} can a thorough knowledge of its simplicity of operation, remarkable powers of execu- 
tion, and beautiful and varied tone qualities be obtained. ‘ . 
If you cannot conveniently call, and will send us your address, we will mail youa 
S book describing the AZolian. . ; 
Aiolians cost from $210.00 to $750.00. They are sold for cash or on the basis of 
small monthly payments. The music costs about the same as ordinary sheet music. 


& THE AZOLIAN CO., 18 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y.—J. W. Martin & Bro., 73 State St. Toledo, O.—The Whitney & Currier Co., 219 Summit St. 
Baltimore, Md.—Sanders & Stayman, 13 N Charles St. Kansas City, Mo.—I. W. Jenkins Sons Co., 921 Main St. 

“\\ Washington, D.C.— ” 934 F St., N. W. G ‘ex.—Thos. Go; & Bro., 2124 Market St. 
R Cleveland, O.—The B. Dreher’s Sons .. The Arcade. Detroit, Mich.—F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave. 
S Cincinnati, O.—D. H. Baldwin & Co., 158 West ath St. Montreal, Canada.—L. E. N. Pratte, 1676 Notre Dame St. 
20 
~ 


Galveston 


Columbus,O0.— E. Broad St. Providence, R. I.—M. Steinert & Sons Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind.— “ ° os N. Pa. St. New Orleans, La.—L. Grunewald & Co., 127 Canal St. 
cisco, Cal.—Kohler & Chase, 26 O’Farreli St. 





Louisville, Ky.— ad = 236 4th Ave. 


San Fran 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Henricks Music Co., ror sth Ave. Philadelphia Pa.—C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St. 
ston, Mass.—Mason & Hamlin, 146 flee St. Buffalo, Y.-F. Knoll, 45 Niagara St. 
S Melbourne, Australia—Jabez Carnegie & Troy, N. Y.—Cluett & Sons, 263 . aver 
— "49 State 


Lavisa, W., England—Geo. Whight & Co,  enyavilie’ Fla.—A. B. Cangtcll & © 
ndaon, + Engilan 0. it 2 acksonville, a.—A. e amp oO. 
225 Regent St. 24 jon Ill.—Lyon & Healy. 
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Merry P ASTIME Watrzes 


is the title of a set of beautiful 
waltzes for the piano by SYDNEY 


TO TRAIN 
IVY VOICE, 


A series of articles with lessons 
for daily practice, by FREDERIC W. 
Root, the highest authority on 
Voice Culture inthe United States. 

These waltzes, and other music ; 
these articles, and others, appear 
in the April number of 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER. 


Subscribe, and be in ‘‘The Mu- 
sical Messenger Singing Circle.” 
It costs you only $1.00 per year. 


Fillmore Bros., Publishers, 


Bibie House, New York. Sixth Street, Cincinnati. 
The Musical a age dl is a live musical 

monthly containing the musical news, 

origi articles, and new sheet music for 

piano, organ, or voice. 





Cron Eas 


Since the first piano manufactured by 
Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we have made 
none but the Highest Grade Pianos, and 
with more than seventy-one years ex- 
perience, a factory at once the oldest in 
the United States and most thoroughly 
equipped, giving us every facility for the 
best and most durable work, we unhesi- 
tatingly assert that our present produc- 
tions, containing as they do our recent 
most valuable improvements, are the best 
that we have ever manufactured. 


Ge. He. Chichkorny. 


Ges: Le~ Or 


Chickering & Sons, 


BOSTON. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 





The Wheel 
for 
thin Purses 


[HE STERLING, 
» because 
it never needs 
repairs. 


Beit ithe s woth. 


A beantiful edition de lure cata 
logue mailed free. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-246 Carroll Ave., 

CHICAGO. 

Scheverling, Daly & Gales. 22 B’dway w.x. 














’ * Bridgeport 
Cyclometer. 


More Reliable 
seeees then a Watch. 
Simple and strong mechanism. 


Always works. Dust and water- 
Registers up to 10,000 











> ° proof. 

4 miles, or can be set back to zero 
when desired. Easily read while riding. Invaluable to re- 
cord distances between points visited, and to 
taxing strength. 


revent Over- 


Made for 26, 28, and 30 inch wheels. 


PRICE, $3.00 UP. 













The Wonderful 
Forstner Auger Bit! 


It bores round, oval, and square holes as smooth 
and pelished as a gen barrel. ly adapted 
for fine carpentry, cabinet, or pattern werk. 


Sample sent on receipt of 55 cents. Liberal discounts 
to the trade. Send for price-list. For sale by all Hardware 


‘BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT co., 
313 and 315 Broadway, New York. 


WE EMPLOY YOUNG —- 


to distribute 





proves satistac 
YOUNG CADIES 


emplo Ieappiy they mu s. If 
or tate apply they must be wal 


Indiana. 





recommended. Write for 
ACME CYCLE CO., 


Whea you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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9 eee On co, 
$9 50r6 £GS@ 4 

x * D> a GAVE 
a 


neal 


4) STRONG-HANDSOME & 


Strictly Up to Date in Every Particular. 
Absolutely the Best. 


FIVE MODELS: 


Ladies’ and Men’s. $85.00 and $100.00. 18 to 25 Ibs. 


ELEGANT 40-PAGE CATALOGUE SENT FOR POSTAGE. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO. 
R Factory and Main Office: Retail Salesroom: Y fe 
wy Sale and Halsted Sts. | . H I CAGO. | 280 Wabash Ave. ye. 
~ Branches : New York, Memphis, Detroit, Denver, Salt Lake y 
City, San Francisco, Portland, Toronto, 








— 


Ups ”“ —* os - ion - ee 
INIINSSTO EO ZSyVAVs 
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~ 
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Looking Forward ! 


If you ride this year you want the BEZSZ7. We are the largest Bicycle Manu- 
facturers in the World and can therefore make the Best Prices. 
MONEY CANNOT BUY BETTER WHEELS THAN 


Crescent Bicycles. 


They are made of the finest material obtainable and skilled labor is employed in their construction. 


Newest Designs — Perfect in Every Detail — Strictly High-Grade — Fully Guaranteed. 
Crescent Scorcher, 20 ws., $90. 


ert. Oe” Stew, HO, ax, #40, 


Reliable Agents wanted where we are not now represented. Catalogue Free. 
thease m. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. Eger 2th. y. 2 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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1 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 
re 
S Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Bicycling a 
Is Like Flying 


You have longed for the wings of a bird? 
They are yours for 


$100, 


the price of one of the famous Columbia Bicycles. Light, 
strong, swift, beautiful—a Columbia will carry you easily 
where your will directs —and bring you safe home again. 
All that human ingenuity can do to make a bicycle perfect 
is represented in the Columbia. 


Ride a Columbia 


Unequalled, Unapproached. 














Lower-priced machines, yet of remarkable quality, are Hartford bicy- 
cles, $80 and $60 ($50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes). Columbia Catalogue tells 
of all models of the famous Columbias and Hartfords. This beautiful 
book is free at any Columbia Agency, or it will be mailed for two 2-cent 
stamps. 


POPE [MANUFACTURING CO. 


Branches : 
Providence, Buffalo, San Francisco. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Possess every modern practical idea, two 
height frames, narrow tread, adjustable 
handle bars, large ballsin bearings reducing 
friction. Guaranteed in every particular 
by an old house of established reputation. 


$80 0 $90 


GOTHAMS - = = = $40 and $50 
MANHATTAN, z8inch - - = $60 





Schoverling, Daly & Gales 
jo2 Broadway, New York 




























SWEET TONED. oe eee 
SOLD ON p Warrante 
MERIT. ee Catalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 Firtu Ave., New York. 
Sfo WABASH AVES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WHICH ONE seacc cs 
SEND YO 


EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, Auto Ha 

Auto Harp Music, 
Banjo 


















Violin Bows, Gtarinctes Fiutes 
Violin Cases, Clarinet Music, Fiute Muslo, 
Cuitars orn Violin Repairing, 
Guitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
Cc. C. STORY, 2% and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


A Cycling Trip 
For the Summer. 


Most every cycler has one in mind 
—probably the route’s picked out. 
How about the mount? You may 
come to grief if you try a tour 
on any but 


oe | 


WEGSTERED | ‘TRADE WARK 


99 


They are built to stand the usual 
and unusual accidents—hardened, 
lightened, strengthened to the limit. 
Have a "95 catalogue? 


Ames & Frost Company, 


Blackhawk St. and Cherry Ave., Chicago. 
PNEUMATIC BICYCLE 
SADDLES. 


“The Perfect’’ Inflatable Sad- 
dle, prevents Chafing, Numbness, 
and Saddle Soreness. The Cheap- 
est, Easiest Riding Saddle in the 
World. For Men, Women, and 
Children. Circulars Free. Ad- 

ress, 

PNEUMATIC SADDLE CO., 
107 Chambers St., New York, 












Ai, Fim uma’ 

AA) all the 1595 latest improve- 

Fy SJ ments. 22 to 28 Ibs; strong 
Wy 

Zl Wheel Guaranteed to 


be perfect and as represented Or money refunded 

llustrateda: tive Bares Peer free 
° RY WARD & * 

it to monteoMe Ave.. hloago. 





WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


bet on pws v2 to A consumer af 
wholesale prices. 
examination before alle. Bverything 
warranted. 

100 styles of Carrtages, 90 styles of 
Biarnees, Ss , Fly Nets, eto. 


a Send 4¢. in stamps, postage on 112 
BZ) cos catalogue 













: aS ~ Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg, Co, 
BAT “w.B. Pratt, Elkhart, Ind. 








Are the Highest 
of All High Crades. 








ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 








by mail, before buying. 


Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 





insist on having the best 
et our catalogue ‘'H'' free 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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UR ’95 model bicycles are unsurpassed in exclusive improvements—strength combined with light- 
ness, perfect lines, and beauty of design. You will not hesitate to pay for the best, and will feel 
satisfied with the protection afforded by the manufacturer’s reputation. Remington products since 1816 
have been and are well known the world over as Standards of Excellence. 
Price $100, $90, $75, and $50. 


Send for illustrated catalogue—Free. Agencies arranged in unoccupied territory. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Factories: Ilion, N. Y. 





HAVE YOUR 


CarRiAGE — 
— Wueets 


WE If necessary, on the tin 
roofquestion. Two 
kinds of tin are offered 


CAN for roofing purposes. 
by the 


One is made 
Pure Palm Oil process, 


EDUCATE theother by acid. The 
former should last 
a lifetime, the lat- 


ter don’t last at 
ma, .“* 


We make absolutely 
the best Roofing Tin. 


FITTED WITH 


BALL BEARINGS 


RUBBER TIRES. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL Co, 
LANSING. —e=- MICH. 


SACENDORPH’'S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and ) ‘sett |B 
SIDE WALL FINISH. oh are ieaaaien. dn this hep ‘in dain 














Churches. : ‘ : 
oe : , ae tin. Minety-seven per cent. of the Roofing 
Catalogue, prices, and estimates on application. Plat id 6 ¢ i h 

THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO., (Ltd.) on diegpaln mceteans tnannugaler tetadygne i 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mirs., Philadelphia, Pa. process. If you care to be roof-wise, write 





W A LL Spring Styles now ready. Papers us for information. 
from 3 cents per roll. Send ro 
cents for samples. Large sample MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


e AP neuhe Ser Ge teks Geen, Agmts 522 Arch Street, - Philadelphia. 


wanted in each town. 
WOLF BROS., 829 to833 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


When you write. please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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CUTIGURA 
WORKS 


WONDERS 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humours of the 
Skin, Scalp and Blood when all else faiis. 





Our reputation has been sustained for fifty years 
by the sterling curative power of 


Ratway's Realy Rel! 


It is safe, reliable and effectual in preventing and 
curing Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling of Joints, Lum- 
bago, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Inflamma- 
tion, Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, Toothache, 
and all pains. Taken internally for Cold Chills, 
Fever and Ague, Colic and all stomach and bowel 
troubles and pains. 
FULL DIRECTIONS WITH Every BOTTLE. 
You ought to keep it in the house 
constantly. 





7 The greatest remedy 


in the world for the 
(Wy cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
and HEADACHE. 


Send for Circular to 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, 
186 Greenwich St., New York. 


Yeolne, 


A positive Cure, by inhala- 
tion, for Whooping Cough, and 
a remedy and preventative 
in Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, 
Asthma, Croup, Catarrh, Etc. 

fe Sold by Druggists generally. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 3237S 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 








No False Hope 


is offered, but a TRUTH proven by abund- 
ant testimony when we say that our 
PNEU. 'O-CHEMIC SYSTEM cures 


CONSUMPTION 


Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and peer 
Fever. Our practical HOME TREA’ 
NT requires no experience to use. Per- 
fectly safe. Harmless. IT CURES. En- 
dorsed by — pageieiaes C in opp. 
stant use at our monar. 0 um. e 
LL the GERMS. 
Full descriptive circular with references, 
ed free on application. 


THE PULMONARY CHEMICAL €0., 
2266 N. High St., : : COLUMBUS, 0. 








ASTHMA Free 


FREE 


| L from the wonderful African Kola 
Plant, discovered on the Congo 
ver, West Africa, is Nature’s Sure ure for 


Asthma. Endorsed by European cians and 
ee as a positive Constitutional Cure for Asthma. 
7, recorded cures in 9) days. It never fails. 
Cures Guaranteed. No Pay until cured. Large 
Trial Case sent FREE by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer. 
Address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 1162 Broadway, New York. 





NO TROUBLE AT ALL ® “7 224 use the 
CEO. S. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN. 






ved—Faultless Tubular Feed. Your dealer is likely to have them. If he hasn’t. write us, and we'll send 
e illustrated catalogue free. PARKE 


Perfeetly Contrt 
you the information you want and our handsom: 





B PEN CO., 20 Mill St., Janesville, Wie 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“ fustralan Dry-fir Treatment” 


Of Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Hay-Fever, Whooping Cough, 
Diphtheria, Consumption, etc., 


ts anew and effective treatment of all diseases of 
the respiratory organs by inhalation. 





REv. Dr. i of Fagen 9 g N. Y., says:—“ It 
is a , and I ‘am sorry it is not 
better oy 

“T believe that we shall one day rid the weeea of all 
diseases which are caused by germs.’’—M. PasTEUR. 














‘HYOMET i is aremarkable ad vance in the line of recent 
scientific research, a powerful antiseptic and an a 
lute destroyer of the germs and microbes which cause 
diseases of the respiratory or, 8. 

The air, thoroughly char, with HYOMETL, is inhaled 
through | the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after 

per the test respiratory organs, is ‘slowly 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, inexpensive and gives immediate relief. It stops 
all spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, ex- 
pands the fangs and increases the breathing ——.. 

More ill health is caused by imperfect respiration t 
by imperfect digestion. Keep your 4 and air pas- 
sages healthy and they will give tone and vigor to your 
whole system. 

A short Treatise on the subject, a brief history of me 
rom: 





discovery, and also voluntary testimonials from 
nent people who have been cured by its use, sent 
a Gy 

Pocket Inhaler and a bottle of HYOMETI, with full 
directions for use, sen by mail on receipt $1. 
Itati trial treatment free. 


Address, 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 E. 20th St., New York. 


+300 +. 


and 
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There ts a“ best” in everything. 


'Buy-cycles 


but do it carefully. There are 
many Goop wheels—there are 
some better than others. There 
is one best 

The 


“Stearns” 


Consult your interests by 
reading our catalogue; it tells 
many truths about bicycles. 


It’s free. 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., 


oN 
% “sie iS; 
The Yellow Fellow. 








A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


(ME-GkIM—A Half Headaclie.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfect 
relief and permanent cure for all 
forms of 


CHE and NEURALGIA. 
Send address on postal. 


Bola by Mextion this i te 


The Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co, 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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A war veteran says, Komchacin Caloric is the 
greatest remedy I ever heard of ; I wish I owned 
it. I had little faith when I began its use, and 
my faith was not increased by the use of the first 
box, but my wife was anxious for me to continue 
it, for, said she, it is such a clean, wholesome, 
and reasonable method, it must help you. So I 
continued, and soon began to improve. I used 
four boxes when the trouble wholly disappeared 
and has never returned. If one in a thousand 
of those who are afflicted with Piles, Fissure, or 
Fistula could only learn of its wonderful virtues, 
the proprietors would reap a good reward, and 
they deserve to. I wonder that they don’t ad- 
vertise it more. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC COMPANY, 


"es Points of View. 





132 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


990099990000099990009999990099999999090909099999993933993 
hen you write, please mention he Cosmopolitan.’ 






I wouldn’t give a rap for a financial interest in 
a remedy that sells for a dollar, when one pack- 
age will cure a whole neighborhood, said a man 
the other day. I have tried everything I have 
ever heard of for twenty years to rid myself of 
Piles, which I inherited. Two years ago I 
bought Komchacin Caloric, used it three times, 
and have had no trouble since. My grand- 
mother, eighty years old and most of her life a 
sufferer from the same complaint, was cured 
from the same package, and there is some left. 

Our new principle for the cure of 
Piles, Fissure, and Fistula sent postpaid 
for $1.00. Particulars and proofs free. 
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THE LEADING 
EST anp 
ESTORATION 
SORT World. 


OF THE 


A strictly Scientific 
Medical and 

urgical Home. 

It’s not a Hospital. 


Write for Special In- 
formation and Lilus 
trated Pamphlet, 


A rational hygenic institution. Open all the 
year. Personal instruction. Temperate cli- 
mato. Rare bromide mineral water. Modern 
buildings and furnishings. Recognized by 
leading medical men. 


Alma Sanitarium 


ALMA SANITARIUM COMPANY, ALMA, MICHIGAN, 
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U. 8, CENSUS FOR ONE YEAR, 1880, REPORTS 
35,607 DEATHS FROM 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the } ance elective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, neesees, and d all 1 malig- 
nant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity for 
treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and references, free. Address, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething 
with perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain, Cures 
Wind Colic, and is the Best Remedy ‘for Di- 
arrheea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 








tafilicted with 


SORE EYES 








MILAINE 


Granulated Milk Food. 


ILK, the only food that by it- 
self supports life, here steril- 
ized and concentrated. 


EAT, the most concentrated 
ewe 08 


of foods, here in the most 
concentrated form. 


ALT, the perfect food tonic. 


MILK, MEAT, MALT MAKE MILKINE, o first and only 
rfect substitute for mother’s milk. Eaeential te t he best care of 
abies and invalida, Send to-day for Free Lost ie. 

Prices, 50c., $1.00, 83,75 THE DRY EXTRACT CO., Janesville, Wis, 


ARE YOU DEAF 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
THE AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It isa 


recent scientific invention to assist the hearing of any 
one not borndeaf. When inthe ear it is invisible, and does 
not cause the slightest discomfort. It is tothe ear what glasses 
are to the eye, an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for partic- 
ulars. Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at 


NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S OFFICES, 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, New York, 
Or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for ar 
storing gray hair to its natural color; no dye and 

harmless. Th of T ials $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Druggists, or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave.,N. Y. 
Treatise on the hair sent on application, FREE. 

















THE 7h nomad SANATORIUM, art DANsvVILLE, NEW YORK. 





Main Building Absolutely Fire-proof. 


be sent on application. 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, P.O. Box 1867. 


OR thirty-five years the leading Health Institution in 
America, is under the personal care of regularly ed- 
ucated and experienced physicians, and is distinctive in its 
methods and character. 
A delightful home for health and rest seekers in which 
every provision is made for recreation, comfort and good 


cheer, as well as for skilled medical care and treatment. 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full information will 


Address, 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE GLEN 











SPRINGS, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
A Resort for Those Seeking Health, Rest, or Pleasure. 


Open all the year. Under the medical management of experienced 
physicians. Equipped with all the most approved therapeutic appli- 
ances, including 7urkish, Russian and Electric Baths, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, 
Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 


ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS. 


Climate mild, dry and equable, No malaria. Surrounded by Pine 
Forests. Half-mile of broad board-walk. Beautiful views overlooking 
thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All modern 
improvements. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium aso feet long. Cuisine 
unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from 
any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms 
of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


Wri. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 











IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 


Perfectly restores a rich, lustrous color, 
makes the hair healthy, and is clean, Steam- 
ing, salt or Turkish baths do not affectit. It 
is as natural as nature. Detection impossible. 

We make applications a specialty, and have 
the handsomest private rooms in the city. 
Sample of your hair colored free. 

COLORS : 
No. 1, Black. No. 5, Light Chestnut. 
No. 2, Dark Brown. No. 6, Gold Blond. 
No. 3, Medium Brown. No.7, Ash Blond. 
No. 4, Chestnut. Prices $1.50 and $3.00 

A free sample bottle of the finest rouge, 
‘Imperial Venus Tint,”’ will be sent on receipt of 2-cent 
stamp. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFC. CO., 
292 Fifth Ave., - New York. 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. 
Sold by Druggists and Hair Dealers. 


Woman's facvalore|| 
Transformation 


FROM ACE AND WRINKLES 
TO YOUTHFUL BEAUTY. 


MRS. JULIA MAYS, 


54 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK, 


Has introduced in that city a discovery that is destined to 
become the most popular business in a high-class manner 
now before the American people. The lady will guarantee 
to change the Most Wrinkled, Aged, Careworn face to that 
of 20 years in one treatment, or one week’stime. An aged 
lady is daily at her place of business, with one cheek as 
smooth and youthful as a girl in her teens, while the other is 
a perfect index to her 80 years. 

This work is high-class, and society ladies will be con- 
vinced of its merits by investigating. Doctors endorse the 
work and have themselves taken treatment; we hold their 
certificate of endorsement. 


Smallpox Pittings, Scars, and All Facial 
lemishes are Eradicated. 





Trade Mark. 








For the convenience of ladies who cannot call, Mrs. Mays 
has prepared an astringent paste for contracting the skin, 
thereby removing wrinkles, looseness, bleaching, and remov- 
ing all skin blemishes, making and keeping the complexion 
perfect. One ap lication makes a marked change. One large 
pot sufficient. rice $s. 

Mrs. Mays has compiled a book, bound in white and gold, 
treating on the Renowned Beauties of the World, their mode 
of living, &c.,&c. In fact, itis a guide to beauty, health, and 
attractiveness. Has many usef ul formulas, and in this on 
regard is worth the price, $x. It is a useful, 
written book. Send for it. 

Send Post-Office order or money by registered 
mail to above address. 


beautifully 


ow : : : : . : . . : : . “oto 


5 ACommon Sense Method 9 
(Of Treating - - y/ 


* Asthma: 








i: Write for Book and Examination Papers. A 


j, Aatress, DR, HAYES, Butfalo, N.Y. 6 


DSSS ORSON OrSrOrSrSrOrSrSr°S> 





zoth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A. S. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 


** Every one should read this little book.'"'=-Athenaum. 











RECAMIER 
CREAM 


will 


Cure a Bad Skin and 
Preserve a Good 
One. 


Wash 


Apply at Night. 
off in the Morning. 


For sale everywhere 
by Druggists and 
Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 


le oli 
Se areca 


New York. 


When you write, please mention “‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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PILLOW-INHALER. 


CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP, 
' Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ij Throat and Lung Troubles by 
a process of inhalation. By 
= its use air charged with tar 
and other healing properties 
is breathed or inhaled all night (6 to 8 hours at a 
time), whilst sleeping as usual. It is this lengthened 
period of continuously inhaling the remedial air that 
conquers the disease. No stomach dosing, douching 
or snuffing. Perfectly safe and comfortable. 


The testimony to its efficacy is beyond all question. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer, 1617 Chestnut | St. Philadelphia, the 
famous authoress on cooking, says: I have used the Pil- 
low-Inhaler, and I recommend it to Fe who wish to get rid 
of catarrh.”’ 

S. De Vere, LL.D., Prof. bg roe J of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., writes: *“* The Pillow-Inhaler has done me 
good service in an attack of catarrh, on which nothing else 
would make an impression.’ 

Mr. M. C. Hi ht, Leather Goods, 52 and $4 South St., 
Boston, » core: have used the Pillow-Inhaler with the 
most gratifying results. No one troubled with bronchial or 
head catarrh should be without it."’ 

Mr. B. F. Culp, Cashier Bank Raymond, et, Iil., 
writes: ‘* Pillow-Inhaler entirely cured me of Asthma. 

Send for pamphlet and testimonials. Mention The Cos- 
mopolitan when writing. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BROWNS 
° CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


THE 


FEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








MOTHERS 


will find HURLBURT’S TRACHEAL DROPS a per- 
fect safeguard for Infants from that dread disease, Croup, 
in all its forms. An invaluable household remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, and all Bronchial Irritation. In use for 
over 30 years. The genuine has name blown in e bottle. 
Price, 50 cts.; in tablets, 25 cts. Prepared onl 
Cc. T. HURLBURT & CO., Homeopathic Ty tte, 
3 E. 19th St., New York; Branch, 52 West rasth St. 
Write me Seataenaiile Note Book. Sent na 


Do You Want . 
** Solid Comfort ? *’ 
Well, then, buy a 


MARKS RECLINING 
& ROCKING CHAIR. 


It's “a modern wonder.” 
Send for our illustrated 

catalogue. 

Marks A. F. Chair Co. 


930 Broadway, New York, or 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
















s has never been equal- 
ed for the instant re-4 
lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 


Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. woe poe on the} 
market. All Druggists sell it. Ti 
F.C. KE it Bre ey Ohio. 











FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


May 18, & From $175 
July 13, te to $750, 
and from 
Mention = bape daye to iS! ave duration. 
or tri Pieired, . il 
INDEPEND ENT tickets ana’ Progra OCEAN tickers: 
& SONS, Léd., 113 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 





@) ( 
Pp ily re- 
eopl _duce 
their weight 10 to 15 ibs. 
month by a simple he 
remedy. Dr. Isaa 
Brooks, a noted physi-@ 
clan says: **It’s a safer 
and powerful fat reduc- ~@) 
er, yet so simple that 
CHILD can take@ 
it.’’ Mr. OC. E. Perdue,§ 
8 ringfield, Ill., writes,@ 
ou have ag thing 
and there is no doubt@ 


RS. N 
“ic is an excel , 
th wonderfully.’’ Itis ‘‘purely 

absolutely the safest_and best 
@remedy for Obesity. No Starving. No Sick- 
@ness. A sample box and Soll possoulese in a 
eee (o (sealed) yee es sent F 4c. 
L& Co 
@ 





© Drawer 404, St.Louis, 








UPTURE 9.122:222 
cases successfully 

TM tao. treated by our 

MECHANICAL TREATMENT. Book Free, 


I. B. Seeley & Co., *butindcipne.” 





OPIUM ® MORPHINE HABIT 


DES B COLLINS oni DOTE 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicaeo, ILL 
P. O. Drawer 991. 
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FIVE COUPONS 


MAILED TO DEPT ‘E PALISADE MFG CO, YONKERS, N.Y. 
WILL SECURE YOU THE ELEGANT SOUVENIR , ENTITLED: 
“THE SOURCE OF THE 


A work of art, containing 16 plates in 
colors, on elegant heavy plated paper, 
inside_of elaborate colored cover, with 
raised ornamentations-and lettering. 


EACH PACKAGE OF 


VELVETSKI 


CONTAINS ONE OF THESE COUPONS: 
IF NOT, SEND SECTION OF WRAPPER CONTAINING CO!5 NAME. 


¢ yy 
VELVET SKIN SOAP anc VELVET SKIN POWDER ON SALE AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SOAP and 
POWDER 





z ss = 
CYODE: BaSV 
SPECIMEN 
- ILLUSTRATION FROM 
4 “THE SOURCE OF THE 
@_ vine pictures 
“S OR IDEAL FORMS~ FACES"* 
ae UCED TO Ng size 











A LITTLE THE WIGEST 


Jaonose Paste DENTIFRICE. CHARLES 
When used with a wet brush, 
produces a pure, creamy foam which fills every 
crevice, Sy. cleansing and refreshing the 
mouth. It polishes the teeth without injury to the 
enamel, prevents decay and renders the gums firm 
and brilliant. Per tube, 25c.; per jar. 50c. 
Sold by dealers in high-grade toilet goods. Full 
size tube sent prepaid for 12 2-cent stamps. 
Address BUCK & RAYNER, Dept. D. 
State and Madison Sts.,, CHICAGO. 


Gorpon BvoK. 
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LINDEN Bioom Souvenin BooxLer, 
**How to Choose 


and use PERFUMES” 


By mail 4 cents. Interests and instructs 
ian TOILET CULTURE. New edition 
m for 18% includes additional recipes for 
: care of complexion; also sample Face 
aera Powder free. One ounce Perfume (see 
a7 atgiagen Cut) 50 cents by mail, or of Druggists. 


FOOTE & JENKS, Jackson,Mich. 








“1 





Iftired,aching, nervous moth- 
ers knew the comfort, strength, 
and vitality in Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plasters, they would never 
be without them. In every way 

> the sweetest and best made. 





THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 
Portable, and can be used in any 

room. Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, 

Raths. Sure 


sures a healthy, clear complexion, 
and prevents Obesity. Send for de- 
» scriptive circular, MAYOR, LANE 

he White Street, New York, 
manufacturers of Douches,Sprays and Bathing Appliances, 
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Ask for the New Japanese Perfume, 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


















Nou 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 

Have much pleasure in introducing to their American clientele 
their latest perfume AT-SU-KL-TA. 
This delightful scent differs in odor from anything heretofore 
produced, and _ reminds 
one of all the flowers of 
the South. It has been 
called ‘*fan_ ineom- 
parably delicious 

rfume.” We heart- 
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ily commend it to all 
lovers of the celebrated 


Crab-Apple Blossoms 


Crown. Lavender Salts, 


so popular all over the 
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rid. 
Sold everywhere. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan." 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


$1,000,000 CURE 


Schrage’s Rheumatic Cure 
NEVER, FAL . Pleasant, palatable, potent. Highly indorsed by 
doctors. bee ys free. Investigate to-day. — neediess. 
7 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO. 
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“REAUTY 7. WALL PAPER 
FREE BEAU Y SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled by the 


: 

4 Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30¢ lower than others, 
-For a Postal Card ; 

4 

* 4 











White Blanks that retail at 10c., 4c. a roll. 
Your name and address on a postal 


New Lustres “* l6c., Fe. ‘ 
card, a a - « ta 15, o @ 
P Detroity Mich. will brit Chemists, Dept. ‘ E,’ er Grades an orders as LOW, 
ich., will bri u asample box, write for large books b 
free, ot Wrights “antisept a Myerh Tooth Soap, DEALERS AVSE and Pritapd DISCOUNT 
The mies ok no & ean i in the U. S. 


932-934 Market Street 
S56 cach Geen * | PHILADELPHIA. 


Pand if you don’t look better in a week it's 
> your own fault. . Novsoapy taste. Large box 
> sent on receipt Cf 25c. in stamps. Gives ele-¢ 
> gant lustre, preserves the enamel, cures sore 4 
> eu “ delightful and refreshing to the ¢ 
p ir mout. Taker no 10 substitute. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 














DEAFNESS (Apatite: 


THE STRONCEST MADE 


OR SEND 25° FOR SAMPLE T0 


and Head Noises relieved by using ‘ wr INO 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. : ae 
ew scientific invention; different from a . ’ 
other devices. The only safe, simple, comfort- - C. F. 7 4) M PP & SONS 
able, and invisible Ear Drum in the world. Helps : 
where medical skill fails. No wire or string at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
106 Trust Bidg., Loulsviile, Ky. 














POSITIO! Oflces : } 1122 Broadway, New York. 
00K AT YOUR FACE. Freckles, Blotches, Rough, Oily Skin, Redness and all Facial Blemishes cured by 
DR. CAMPBEL LL’S ARSENIC COMPLE 1OW WAFERS. The only 
genuine arsenic wafers made. By mail, $1; 6 boxes, $5. Depot: 218 Sixth Avenue, New York. And at all druggists 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Epwin S. Jounston, one of Philadelphia's specialists, has 
probably made more remarkable cures than any living prac- 
titioner. Can refer to 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers of the Sunday School Times. 

Also, Bishop Cyrus D. Foss. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Ere € <. Wood, M.D., LLD., University of Pennsylvania. 

Geo. Lyon, Esq., U.S. N. 

A.C. tak, Esq., Fifth Regiment Cavalry, U.S. A. 

Send for Sé-page pamphlet to vo Institute, 
No. 10337 Spring Covtion St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 


3 Borax Receipt Book Free 80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 
to use Borax. Send postal. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 


WOORBURY'S FACIAL SOAE| WALL PAPERS 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
and 315 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 




















20 years’ experience treating the skin. A book on Send xo cents for postage, we will mail you the largest and best selected 
dermatology with every cake. Druggists sell it. line of samples at lowest prices in the U. S., with instruction book free, 
John H. Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., | Midlen-Sammon Wall Paper Co., Limited, 

N. Y. City. Send roc. for sample soap and zs0 page book. 1022 Market Street, Philada., Pa. 





PRETTY MOUTHS 


should have pretty teeth in them, but it is not unusual to 
see between rosy lips, teeth discolored and decaying through 
neglect. This disfiguring defect should be repaired without 
decay, by using 

FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which removes every particle of tartar from the teeth, and 
renders them snowy white. This admirable aid to beauty 
is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, and exhales a most de- 
lightful aroma, and is in every respect preferable to the 
ordinary tooth pastes and powders. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Stop Naturally? 


Tobacco’s done you harm enough. 





; Call 
ef ahalt, but do it in ‘the right way. NO-TO- 


BAC will destroy the nerve craving and 
eliminate the nicotine from your system. 
Think a moment of your state of body. 


Run a few steps and you t, re and 
: are totally exbe usted. aia 


THAT’S TOBACCO AT WORK 
ON YOUR HEART. 


Hold out your hand and watch it tremble. 


f Think how trifles irritate you. 





THAT’S TOBACCO AT WORK 
ON YOUR NERVES. 


Your vigor—your right to be called a 
is slipping away from you. 


THAT’S TOBACCO AT WOR 
ON YOUR MANHOOD. 


DON’T TOBACCO 
SPIT AND SMOKE 


YOUR LIFE AWAY, 


Thousands of tobacco users WANT , 

TO STOP AND CAN’T FOR A DAY ( 

) without actually we pe To them — [ 2 
we repeat the truthful message: == . a 


NO-TO-BAC rotkt’o 


You ask for proof? Test \ age my under our absolute Gpasegme, Feel 
how quickly No-To-Bac ki the desire for tobacco, steadies the nerves, 
imeroanes wie t, makes ‘the bi lood pure and rich, tingling with new life 
and energy. loom | a - be gone; the sunshine will be brighter. 
The old man in feeling is made young again and—happy. 


OUR C IARANTE IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. One 
box, di saree bones, Site days’ treatment, 
=| IS GUARANTEED TO RE THE TOBACCO HABIT in any 
DR ~F or money refunded. Wo don’ t 2 & to cure everyone, yo {3 
UGGIST percentage is so large, we can better afford te _ uve ve the good wil 
Any druggist In ) an occas sfonal failure, than_his money. 
the U. S.and Can- § NO-TO-BAC. If youtry No-To-Bac, you ‘rill find that it is to A. 


aye eae So you see No-To-Bac is not sold WORTH iTs 
d upon the strength of tens of thou- 
ne sands of testimonial endorsements WEICHT IN COLD 
on file in our office, but upoi 
absolute guarantee in each “and every case. Book called Mo hy 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’’ mailed for the askin 
Buy No-To-Bac from dru epiete, or mailed for price. Add. THE STERLING REMEDY 
@ ©O., Chicago, 45 Randolph St; N. Y., 10 Spruce St.; Laboratory, Indiana Mineral 
8 prings, Indiana. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





BUFFALO 





LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2 in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 


Dr. ye D. Baskerville, “ing Va., Reprint from the “Maryland Medical Jour- 


” of February ir 


aathave ave BUFFALO 


the Kid as. ~ + case of 
‘the first stage of ght’s Disease’ of some wri 


—the a a ya acid reaction, specific grav 


albumen, iema of the feet 
and considerable effusion 
in the great cavities. 
Dro was en 


feet and legs 


the s ic gra 


THIA WATER '5 


acute LITHIA WAT Eaariee occurring in 


exten to the kn 


No. 2, with decided beneficial results 
forms of + vente Bright's Disease of 
@ lad fourteen years old— 
*the large, smooth kidney’ of Eng authors 
ty 1006, and es about three per cent. of 
FER Pring No. beyond recognition, 
hy was ordered at 

poo im twelve days the 

an = albumen had disa 


608, 


to a mere trace; the Water was continued for a few weeks and the patient waz entirely we 
and has remained so to this time, a period of more than ten months.” 


Dre. John W. Williamson, /¢ of Jackson, Tennessee: 


“A member of my family suffered from chronic Bright's 
the abundant 


dre phen see 


issoumeae 1 After a si 

when thecondition of 

as ——— hopeless, trial was made of 

sult was relief from the eronteuian <b ape 80 
any but an eye-witness. The continued use of the 


recovery. Sev 


wom and deci 


Disease of the Kidne: There was 
sediment containing casts, and 
serious im ne of vision—Ureemic 
by several eminent medical men, and 
rig ELS 
2 The 
45 be almost incredible to to 
ter for several months resulted in @ complete 





eral years have now elapsed and there has been no return of the disease. 


This Water is for sale by druggists erporaliz, < oe in cases of one dozen neVoniion bottles $5.00 f.0.b 


at theSprings. Descrip 


Springs for guests pens 
june idth to October 1st. 





pamphlets sent to any ad 


THOMAS F ‘GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Ya. 























are the Sranparp Pars for Srevcruran 
Purposes, and are com of pure linseed 
oil and the highest e of pigments. They 
are prepared ready for use, in newest shades 
and standard colors, and, on account of their 
purity and great covering properties, they 
are the most DURABLE and ECONOMICAL Paints 
ever produced. One gallon will cover from 
250 to 257 sq. ft., two coats. 


Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mall, 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H. W. Johns’ Abestos Roofing, 
Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt, 
Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
Asbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc, 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, ete, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Ypsilanti Underwear 


The only kind that don't roll up, crease, or wrinkle. 


Ypsilanti Union Suits combine perfect fit with freedom of 
motion. Send for new catalo ogue, fabric card, 
and new book entitled: 


*¢Modern Underwear and How to Wear It.’’ 
—THEY ARE FREE.— 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


GOING ABROAD? 
rarriesto EY OU ROPE 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 
Will leave New York ewe the season by peeing Seee- 
ship Lines. First departure April 24, by S.S. ajes- 
tic” for tour of days. Illustrated Programmes 
Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 
THOS, COOK & SON, 











261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 
Thirty excursions to Europe. 
Ocean tickets by all lines. 


EU RO P Send for ‘‘ Tourist Gazette.” 


F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and frie R. R. 





BICYCLES p2imeits 












New or 2d hand; lowest prices guaranteed.815 
A to $100 Mfrs. Old Reliable Sy iph and Overland 
=# Cycles. We sell everywhere. Cata. free. Estab. 
1864. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 28 G st. —-* 
EXQUISITE FRUIT 
PAINTING for the din- 
ing-room. Iissizeis 17x 
2 Sttinches, and shows a 
beautiful collection ny richly otleme fruits 
f you will MEN TION 
THIS PAPER an 4 ENCLOSE 10 CENTS T 
PAY POSTAGE A AND PACKING, willsend post- 
paid, FREE, Address: H. M. WALL, 
Frost and Sts., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


When you write, please-mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





OUR NEW 1895 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


‘ain of FLOWER SEEDS 
vinienes, FREE! 


eas ST Offer b Aad Old and 
frellal e Publishi irew use! THE 
Lapiss’ Wortp is a large 20-page, 80-col- 
Be} umn illustrated Magazine for ladies and the 
P family circle. It is devoted to stories, ‘ome 
ladies’ fancy work, home decoration, 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile reading, eti- 
quette, etc. Tointroduce this charming ladies’ m 
ZZ azine into 100,000 homes where it is not alre: y 
taken, we now ‘make the following colossal offer: Upon 
receip tof only 12 cents in silver or stamps, we will send 
The Ladies’ World for Three Monthe, and to 
each subscriber we will also send Free yh a 
large and ificent Collection of Choice Flower 
200 varieties, including Choice Pansies, Verbenas, amen 
Finest Asters, Phiox Drummondii, Cyprus Vine, Dahan Double 
Zinnia, Marguerite Carnation, Fairy Queen Gode' etia, Nugget of Gold Marigold, 
Striped Petunia, Golden Gate Poppy, Rose of Heaven, Youth of Old Age, etc., 
etc. Remember twelve cents pays for the Magazine three months and thisentire 
magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put u te a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. Nolady can al to miss this wonderful 
opportunity. We guarantee every subscriber many ‘times the value of money 
sent, and will refund your money and make you a ee of both seeds and 
Magazine if you are not satisfied. This offer ie reli 
Do not confound it with the catchpenny schemes of 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-da —— putit off! @ 
You can’t afford to miss this great chance ance. Six subscrip- 
tions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER! ] Toany lady sending us 12 cents 
for above offer, and namin : 
the paper in which she saw this advertisement, we wil 
onal fx ¢, in addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Eekford Sweet Peas, embracing the by newest 
and all named varieties, including Countess f Radnor, 
Dorothy Tennant, Her Majesty, Ignea, Cae Queen, 
Lottle Eekford, Waverly, Mrs. Sankey, ete. Sweet peas are 
the most ular and fashionable bouquet flowers now culti- 
vated, pel Eckford Varieties which we offer are the largest, finest 
and most celebrated known. They grow to a height of 6 feet, and 
produce for three months a continuous profusion of fragrant blooms 
= ~ — brilliant coloring. bet To ag of seeds is alone worth 
arged for the entire comb 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER 1 as receipt of Thirty-five Cents 
& (our regular a price) we will 
send The Ladies’ Werld One Year, together with our magnificent 
Collection of Cholee Flower 44, above descri likewise one packet of the 
extensively advertised and justly celebrated Eckford Sweet Peas. Address 
8. H. MOORE & ©O., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 



























IT MAKES THE SKIN 


SOFT AsSVELVET 





| IVURA OINTMENT 


A TOILET LUXURY 


FRAGRANT WITH 


ATTAR OF ROSES 


is not a cosmetic, and does not cover blem 
ishes, but cures by supplying the skin tissues 
with proper nourishment, opening the pores, 
and allowing the skin to breathe. 

Its continued use results in a fine grained, 
healthy, and velvety skin. Not a drop of oil 
in it, and will not stain the clothes. 

/T WILL CURE ALL SKIN TROUBLES. 

PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail upon receipt of 
price by the manufacturers, 





THE LIVURA MFG. CO., III Duane St., New York. 
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{ A SHALL | PLANT ? 
Wows 


We answer these questions fully, and you will find it 
profitable to write us. You cannot find better or lower- 
priced Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, 

Roses, Hardy Perennials 
than we offer, and many rare novelties hard to obtain. 
Planting Plans and 8 tions, with 
< unique Cotlagnes felt ilustrated 
250 Acres. with photogravures. 
in | SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
102 State St., Boston, Mas 









Nu 
New Englan 








Trees and Shrubs. 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. Ltd 


Trees and Plants 
rom THE MOON Company, 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST. 
Send for descriptive catalogue to tell you the rest. 


THE WM. H. MOON Co., 
Morrisville, Pa. 














One of a Thousand. 


This flower looks etenstive—maltipty it by 1,000 
and you will have a good idea of a bush o 


Andorra’s Latest Introduction. 


Hypericum Moserianum (st. John’s Wort.) 
A beautiful, evergreen, trailing shrub, covered from 
June until late Fall with ric ‘olden flowers, re- 
sembling a single rose. With’s ight sotection it 
has been found perfectly h in this country. 
— Plants, 25c.; Five for $1. Delivered free. 

t will uu to send for our new Catalogue, which tells 
of Hi Fy trees, Shrubs, Plants, Roses, Fruit, 
and our special stock of Rhedode ndrens, it will inter. 
est all ORRA are interested In such matters, 


RRA NURSERIES, cuHeEsrnvt HILL, 


Ww. WanNER Harper, Mer. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








When you write, please mention “‘The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








5O TRIAL Of Choice Plants, 
C SETS Bulbs and Fruits. 
| atued‘at $140 Prepaid by mail tor ony, OOGs| 
The Modern Chrysanthemum is the eovning Fh fe autumn flowers. Our Exhibi- 


tion Set is a marvel of a fo and a chgopmess. ut or wn in pots or boxes 
they will make a magnificent sho bis set and those Chat fo ~k C4 Offered to in- 








duce you to try our ends, confident ou do so once thelr su will make you 
a constant customer. A ridged deseriptto: ons of sorts in Our Exhib' fotcton ts E. _ 
omy A rich deep ee bptale of great length, noblest of !ts class. - Wid- 
ae", B opites ellow. Joe deep cardina) red, immense size. Prest. Wm. 

batch! beautiful clear flesh pink, aon — —s pure 


Kate Brow 
white, very early, fully six ty serous. Ivo exauisite soem. iesiee 
i 


sum, canary x ow; —_ curved a1 und cok “Cha bi hey car- 
mine. Mrs. pers delicate ~~ shading, tlowers very lange. wah Ct @ arand 
snow white tS. -¥ witb incurved centre and refiexed outer peta: 


ORDER THESE SETS BY ao LETTERS AND NUMBERS. 














Set U—2 elegant ? zone plants, 2 sorts. Set J—10 Sorts Lovely Everblooming Hoses, ........50c 
“ KWo laree ean § nn Ak FRUIT TREES, ETC. MAIL SIZE. 
“ L—®# fine Gladioll, ail floweri. eet zee-8 Peaches, 4 sorts.. .50e 
“ N—10 Tube le sorts a. 104 3 Appice i eae nto nag -50e 
* @—10 flowering plants all differen 105-2 Pear, Sears, 2 Cherry, 2sorts,.... oo. OC 
* —P—6 Hardy Or hrubs, “ 106-6 Grapes, 3 b ee ++ DOC 
“ @-—¢ hardy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts “ 107-8 Grapes, all € s. .50e 
« F—10 Love ation Pinks, 10 sorts “ 108—4 Gooseberries, 4 sorts .50e 
ad —§ Fuchsias, 6 sorts, and 2 Begonias “ 108-10 Currants, 3 50 ie 
o —8 Hardy fine assortment, 8 kinds “ 110-9 berries, 5 sorts. .5e 
“ §-6 Choice B mins, 6 20 SOrts ...... Peiicte tee . “ 111-9 Strawberries, 5 50c 
ed ¥ a Hardy Borde lants, 6sorts..............+ ...0c | “ 112—Leach, Japan Chestnut & Wainut....... ic 
a —§ Perennial Phiox, 6 sorts.................+.++ “ 113—2 Blackberries, 4 . 0c 





50c 
One half each of any two of these sets 50c., 3 sets $1.25, 5 sets $2.00. 
postnesd, safe quetvat and satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the letters and the numbers paeeme 
nee ee Ww, 


ann ve’ as these are introductory sets, - in catalogue,an Elegant Annual of 168 p 
which will be sent, free with frst order. If none of ts sult you and you want an _ x. 4 line end 
re — 3... Free. Aa out © pages devoted to tT. and Flower Seeds, 


EVERYTHING. oft the BEST for ORCHARD, VINEYARD, edb SaBpen CREEN- 
HOUSE and CONSERVATORY. one = TREES, SHRUBS, V ROSES, eto. 
4ist YEAR. {,000 ACRE 29 Onakwnoveke 


THE STORRS & HARRISON 1 CO. Bor Box 316 at rncy meee oO. 
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WITH OUR NEW BOOK OF SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FLOWERS for 1895. 
See What you Can Buy For $1, Pestage Paid. See What You Can Buy a 50c, Postage Paid. 
”” Rose Set. beautiful Tea and Ever- vely Flowering Begonias ssceseescecescresss OO its 
blooming Roses 8, for a I. 00 18 ee ree J , all Satorcnt, for. e 50°" 
The “Champion” ‘Geranium Set, 20 superb selected 00 is Choice Carnation Pinks, all colors, for 50 “ 
k rags I. 10 Geranium, double and single, for.. 
The ‘Excelsior’ Chrysanthemum set, 25 12 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums for.. - 50 
named varieties of popular flower, in ail “thelr $i. 00 shospare just samples of the many fine collections we 
forms.and colors, fOFr......00seeseceseeeees ecccceecccccccoce can offer you. 


_sseeeeeeee eee ee ee ee ee 





Established a q quarter of a Century. Adévens ss McGREGOR ee Springfield, Ohio. 




















Using the physicians, dentists, investigators and students of the 
occult. ease hypnotization possible in all cases. 236-page 

IDEAL SHINE CABINET, book, giving secret of Hypnotizing $2; 100-page pamphlet 

roc. National Inst., 321 Spring St., € 4, Los Angeles, Cal. 

on a saving of only five cents a day. Zasiest ont 
best way to shine your shoes. A/wa — ready, never 


in the way. We want to tell you about it, and 
send Booklet free. 


A. C. BARLER MFC. CO. 
“mm 109 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


$18 MADE Every Year by ~ THE HYPNOSCOPE. 








Sore €¥ES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














INDIGESTION Absolutely Cured a7 one Tralena. 





A harmless vegetable powder. 








{JSE BARNES INK DYSPEPSIA bottle guaranteed to cure. a 


f 
. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th st., N.Y. | CONSTIPATION | Mitre co. P.0. Pane New York. 





SMALL GRA sees OSES, 
EVERGREEN akoY BLANTS 
Largest and choicest collections in America. 


FOR SPRING F PLANTING. 
our lists now, and send for esti z. 


‘ew Catalogue, beantifu 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, nougLhWANGER.& BARRY, 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CERTURY age. - 








When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





—15—| GIVEN AWAY, 


Large To introduce our Foose Fisnte (ond 
pI 
Spring. we will to any address good 
Pan of strong Pansy Plants of qurentenceaes ast ure, 
over ’ 
Plants color that can be imagined. carefully packed tno 
eo box, for only 8c. to 
t th ——— ts inte Al ey - a onder for others, as 
ese plants you at once send us a: 
you get but ae pooted Teasies, that will Sowereant ee will 


a Catalogue lovel Plants. ulbs, Seeds, &c,. free, 
orsilver. Address PANS caceh e HOUSES. Box 22, Rose Will A. v: 





Hard Times Bargains In Plants, 


20 Roses such as American Beauties,Meteor, Perle de 
Jardin, The Bride, Watteville, Mermet, = France. 


Mm. Gochet, etc.,’ for.......... ies cose sees ane 
or £0 Flewe wering Be les... ¥, --$1.00 
or Geraniums, ari 

in all colurs.. grand Bedding ties - $1.00 


or 20 Chrysanthemums, ali prize winners and 
only the best 


y 
or 20 divers Bedding Plants for.. 1. 
or 20 different Vines for baskets and ‘vases for @1. “es 
or 20 Carnation ks in 6 varieties............. 
or your choice of any 20 puats es Rnd hea 








these sets for.. ecseevee - 1.00 
orany 10 Plants of above sets. 50c 
or 8 fine young Palma in 5 varieties ~~ .00 





table $1. 
or10 French grand Oannas, all great bloomers #1.00 
With every $1.00 order, 6 packages of flower seeds 
gratis. All ye pompens to any address, lon guar. 
anteed. bh must accompany all orders, 


J. B. HEISS, 120 S. Main St., DAYTON, OHIO. 








New Pink Begonia Vernon 


For constant and there is no plant 
which can approach ie, any a e window or gar- 
den. Flowers large, deep rde satiny pink, of ex- 
quisite beauty and borne profusely every day in the 
plants 8 ce ts cack, or for 80 conte we will send by 

eents each, or for we 
mail all of the followin; — by 





t 
AndourG@REAT CATALOGUE with oy. of ths 
cent col ee 
Yeon lates and Sant anoanes tides “inees of the 


or, 48 you may already have it. 
Order at onoe, as this Offer may not appear again. 
OUR CATALOGUE 3:.2°5s;,2m,ore" 


w Fruits is AL; finest. 3 er issued; protussiy 
h te and colored plates. 
We sorts and finest Nevelties. 
tiful = yo Eee that is i be sent for 0 Beau- 
‘ree ff you order t the p an — 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 








The Finishing Touch 


of beauty—just a kiss of Tetlow’s 


Gossamer Powder 


to lend a velvety softness and a delicate 
beauty totheskin. Perfectly 
pure, entirely harmless, ab- 
solutely invisible. Popular 
for 20 years. Be sure and 
get HENRY TETLOW’S. 
Price, 25cts. by mail, or at 
Druggists. Sample Free. 

Henry Tetlow, Cor. 10th & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Hall’s Bazar Forms 


INDISPENSABLE _IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INVALUABLE 
TO DRESSMAKERS. 

Send for Catalogue showing large as- 
sortment and giving full particulars. 
Prices from $2.00 to $7.00. 

Complete Form, as shown in this ad- 
vertisement, adjustable to any size, and 
when not in use folds like an umbrella, 
sent on receipt of $5.00, 


THE R. A, APPLETON CO, 7? caring 


Mention Cosmopolitan. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT $@.74 


Extra Pants, Cap, and 
Fast-Black Stockin 
Especially recommen ed 
to COSMOPOLITAN readers 
as the best special value we have 
ever been able to offer. Well made of 
ood navy- a cheviot. 4 to 14 years. 
rice, $2.74, or $3.00 postpaid. 
Money re baded if desired. En- 
close stamp for samples, or 
send order direct to the makers. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 
180th St. & 7th Ave., New York, N. 
too all dif. Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., only roc. 
200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc. , only 50c. A gents 
meee atso percent.com. List FREE! C. A. 
tegmann, 2722 Eads Avenue, St. Louis, Mo 


DE POTTER'S VACATION TOURS TO / 


EUROPE. 


16th Year. 


Four select summer parties 7 ein May and June. 
Unequaled arrangements. All Travel and Hotels 
first-class. Inclusive charges. For detailed Pro- 
rammes see the **Old World Tourist 
uide,’* illustrated, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York. 





























When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





THE CALIFORNIA VIOLET. 


*¢ The California is the largest, most fragrant, and most beautifully colored of all the Violets.” 

‘¢ The California Violet is a New Flower and the Fairest and Sweetest Blossom in the World.” 

‘¢ The California Violet is the most prolific bloomer. Its flowering season lasts seven months. The ay- 
erage yield is about 350 flowers to a plant.” 

** The California, the Queen of all the Violets.” 

‘* The wonderful California Violet has frequently twin flowers on a single stem.” 

‘* The coming fashionable flower, The California Violet, will prove the most profitable to grow.” 

‘* The sweetest flower that grows, The California Violet. Our patrons are continually increasing the 
size of their orders for them.” 

‘* The greatest Floral Novelty of the century, The California Violet.’’ 

** The California Violet, immeasurably superior in every respect to other varieties.” 

** The exquisite California Violet is the Floral Novelty of the United States. No other Violet is of such 
extraordinary size and beauty.” 

*¢ The California Violet, with its clearly outlined petals, is the embodiment of graceful beauty. A single 
plant will produce several hundred flowers of immense size and exquisite fragrance, on stems 10 to 
14 inches long. The color is a clear violet-purple and does not fade. 

‘* The beautiful California Violet, excelling all in the richness and purity of its color, the fragrance of its 
perfume, and the delicacy of its form.”— 7he Examiner, San Francisco, Jan. 30, 1895. 


We have 100,000 California Violets on the way, none too many for our orders. 


Culture .. .- Price .. 
“THE CALIFORNIA VIOLET’’ is hardy and Plants 25 cents ook, $2. ‘50 per dozen, $15 per 
should be grown exactly the same as Marie Louise 7% hundred. 
or other Violets, either in cold frames or Violet 5 All who order this Violet will receive our new and 
h s sf planted in th ound <will expensive catalogue without charge; otherwise 
ns ot eee oe ee Cee G thé price is 26 cents, whith amount may be de- 
bloom in the early fall and spring. ducted from first order. 


PITCHER & MANDA, Inc., Short Hillis, N. J. 

















ALASKA STOVE LIFTER | AGENTS $754 "EEE 


using or selling 
0 


ALWAYS COLD VA 


Price 15c. at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House- 


a a or 
“Alaska.” None other grnuine. We will not be 
oe br bo oo Tesponsible for bad results from in’ goods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, TROY, N. Y. 


You can now grasp a fortune. A new guide to 
Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. (. rapid wealth, with 240 fine engravings, sent free 
No attorney's fee until patent obtained. to any person. This is a chance of a lifetime. Write 

Write for Inventor's Guide. at once. LYNN & CO., 48 Bond St., New York. 







agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
res a pga no limit to plating 

great money maker. 


W.P, RARRISON & 00, Clerk b No. ‘6, “Columbus, Ohio. 





























ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVER the anest gencrai assortment of Hardy Oras- 


Plants in Ameries. Two hundred 
GREENS, AND Ki HARDY / HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, i Gatheiied Guncigtive eatsinges en epplics~ 


ed. Send your list of needs for special rates. 
THE “READING NURSERY. JACOB W. MANNING, Proprietor, READING, MASS. 








Do your part, and do your best— 

Nature then will do the rest. 

Part of your part is to secure the best Seeds. 
Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


They always fill the bill. If you would know 
the best methods of planting and growing them, 
send for Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1895—Free. 
D.M.FERRY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





When you write, please mention ‘“* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 









seed planter is welcome to a copy 


FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 

A handsome book of 174 pages, with many new features for 189 

—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from nature—it tells 

A, about the BEST SEEDS that A including rare novelties that cannot be had elsewhere. Any 
ERE E. Send your address to-day on a postal card. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











h GREAT OFFER! 


“FOOLS OF FORTUNE,” 


Union Gospel News (weekly) One Year, 
Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Fizzle,” and a 
Handsome Picture, 


ALL FOR $1.50. 
“Fools of Fortune,” ® Jobe. Quinn, 


gambler for twenty-five years, is the great- 
est warning against gambling ever written, 








Contains 640 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Highly Endorsed by... 


Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, Prof. David 
Swing, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Miss Frances 
Willard, ex-Gov. Chas, P. Johnson, and 
thousands of other prominent people. 

We have the exclusive right to the sale of this book. 


The Union Gospel News ts an undenomina- 
tional Religious Weekly, with a circulaticn of over 
150,000. Is peculiarly adapted to the upouiiaing of 
Christian character in the daily walks of life. 


A_SPLENDID_ OPPORTUNITY. 
Seld $1.50 to * Gievetand, onto, 


AND SECURE THIS POWERFUL BOOK. 





The Best Seeds 
Will Not Grow 


as they should unless they are properly 
supplied with pure plant-food. 


Albert’s Horticultural Manure, 


a pure and concentrated plant-food, is sold 
in one-pound and larger tins by seedsmen, 
florists, and grocers. The directions on 
the label tell how it is applied, and the 
excellent results which it has given wher- 
ever used. It is Absolutely Odorless, 
Ciean to Handie and Soluble in Water. 

If you are unable to procure it from 
your dealer, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, we will mail you a package contain- 
ing sufficient plant-food for a small flower- 
bed throughout the summer. 





Dr. Parkhurst writes: ‘“‘Ifind that 

virgin. ‘olive SOAP possesses all the qualities 

ou as for it.” Send sc. for sample to 
C. BUTLER CO., 281 Pearl St., 


EPHONES §.2°%2 
I E colges Sumeteeetin action 


Co., {235 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


IT SAVES THE BACK . 


— THE — 
WORLD’S 


| GREATEST 
CARPET 

SWEEPER. 
Send for 














Alldealers sellthem. Take no ies. 
Catalogue. 


SWEEPERETTE'- COPIPANY, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





ROBERT L. MERWIN & CoO., 
Tanned for robes and 


General Agents, United States, 
88 Wall Street, New York. 
* 
rugs. Soft, light, moth- 
proof and odorless. 
Circular free. 
THE ics Frisian Fur Co., Box 5, Rochester, N. Y. 
CASH * For OLD GOLD, 
ae or Diamonds. 


Price-list for stamp. ARTE, Rocuester, N. Y. 


gheseaazeaaaaee 


Have you read... 


Omega? 








CAMILLE poisdnaaiai 





PRICE - $1.50. 


h2agg2eeazzeee 


1enenere76707070 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. t 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 












THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


os oA 7 Pe 
meee OVET I'S TESIED SEEDS 


Are Uasarpassed ia Quality—Low ia Price. 


TWO AMERICAN BEAUTIES. 


BLUE BEAUTY or Giaat| PINK BEAUTY (Kostcietz- 
Perennial Sweet Pea.—F lowers | kya). — One of the greatest 
owt inches across and two anda | floral novelties of age. 
half long: alovely shade of azure- | Perfectly hardy and covered all 
blue with feathery markings of deep- | summer and autumn with flowers 
wl) or blue and a dash of pure, clear |as large and round as silver dol- 
M+ white in the centre of each. Forms a | lars, which areof the most tenderand f/f 
2 dense vine 6 to 8 feet high, covered with | charmin bright rosy-pink imagin- 
blossoms the whole of July and August, |able. Blooms first year from seed and 
surpassing in beauty the finest Clematis. Hardy, | formsa dense, shrubby coh ee three feet S 
more beautiful from year to year. | high, that remainsin perfection a lifetime. 
. per packet. Succeeds everywhere. Seeds, 25c. per pkt. 
Strong blooming Plants of either, by mail, each 2éc., or 3 for 50c. 
the only large very oute Strawberry. MARY and HENRY WARD BEECHER, th t 
and Kr ail Strawberries. PLYMOUTH ROCK, the most valuabie Cherry. LOVETT "s BEST rH cK: 
BERRY. SUNBEAMS CANNA, immense —— ay 4 olden flowers. FAXON SQUASH, 
the finest vegetable of modern ti ost of other valuable novelties 
and all the geod old sorts of FRUITS, FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. “SS 
Everything is fully described in our 
g GUIDE TO HORTICULTURE, gt 
wa book of 150 pages, copiously illustrated and beautifully printed, and full 
instructions given for planting, prunin , culture and management. 
To all who order any of the above, the fuide i is sent Free. o those 
] a Ten Cents, and say —— they saw this advertise- 
men we mall a DUIDO e 
5° o >,a-° three bulbs of Gladiolus “i pm Pinay ~ gen <n 


‘at, ¢ b. . o i 25° Acres of Nursery. 41st Year. 25,000 feet of Greenhouses. \4 


Meaee ee MR a Aa 


Used by people of RELIeEve CURED without med” 
refinemen & 5 years. HOARSE ARALYS Sie. Rheumatism: 
Spinal Diseases and 


NESS 
Dropsy easily cured. 
For .  Valnaiie book FREE to all. Address, 
C. L THACHFR. 1401 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 










































































ELY’S CREAM BALM CURES 


5h 10cts. Trix Mig. Co. neaden ti 
ochester, N N.Y, 


clear the voice 





CATARRH = 


RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES | — 3 ~— 
AiR ® ry ms rower Dressing. Cures Dandraff HEALT 


Books showing ror aa designs for $1.00, or 55 for — Dr. Hay's Hair Health 
Sample design we RCHITECTURAL BURE renews rt thfu ae or to gray hair, Send 6@e, London Supply 
for large bottle prepaid. Full inform- 


—_ Co., 853 Broadway, N.Y., 
tnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ation and box Hays’ Kill Corms, BEST CORN CURE, FREE. 


HYPNOTIS My original method, $2.00. 100 pp. pam- 
Ce) roc. One on Personal Magnetism, 
toc. Dr. Anderson, C. , Masonic Temple, Chicago 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 


That 50 CENTS Will Buy 
{2 Very Choice Everblooming Roses 


las follows: The Bride, white; Bon Silene. curmine; Bridesmaid, pink; H. M. Stanley, 
lamber rose; Souv. de F. Gaulaine, dark crimson; Md. A. Nabonnand, rosy flesh; Queen's 
Scarlet, scarlet; Mile Franceska Kruger, rich yellow; Arch Duchess Immaculata, 
citron red; Countess Eva Stahremberg, cream yellow; Ball of Snow, pure white 
hardy); Gen'l de Tartas, brilliant camine. 
10 Fine Begonias, 10 Splendid New Carnations, 
12 Selected New mee anthemums, 12 Flowering 
Geraniums, 25 pkts oice Selected Flower Seeds. 


Over half a million one and} Any one of the above liberal collections sent postpaid for only 50 cents. 
two year old roses now in/Our large SS are stocked with the best and newest varieties 
stock: SAFE ARRIVAL OF|of plants, bulbs, flower and vegetable seeds. Send for our large hand- 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED.| somely illustrated Catalogue, mailed Free to any address. 


THE GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Box C, iisisvitrin’sinesnousss © Springfield, 0. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Col. Wm. B. a immense os = 
hrist 


medal of excellence. 
10 ote. in sta: 


Good & Reese Co., Boxe7 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS ot 5p, 


e best dellar’s 

h of Ch th h. 
EVERY ONE PRIZE WINNERS qummtmmmm Dorchacca—Try them. THE LIST! 
Mrs. W. K. Harris, rich golden yellow, incurved, a beaut 
mass CH richest golden bronze. Ruth C 


silvery pink, very chaste. us, lo —.. 

roth, bam do 2! hides the plant th b: bright Ie lemon yellow flowers. Francis M. Ward, immense flower of 

the popes a py ar “y  Sonene 7 —— a — ey red, » yoveres silvery — 

extra fine. — sol Ly llow, ‘ectly dou archman, salm 

= int sed, white, and ot owy. p . ward toh lemon a suffused wi | with pink. grand, 1 aoe r Maid of 
erth, purest w! = mes 5 -. a rosy pear! of waxy ure, & 

winner anywhere. me tipped ron a bean blue str immense spreading flower. Mrs. 8. 


J. Coleman, deep an we ms none better. Lillian E. 
M. MeCowet, white with deep flus! 
an, deep red, 


Wi peed rters for a]) kinds of tal 
main ne qua: 4 gy ni (4b, ~t Th OE egy Metal oo ogue 


“Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 










Choice Collection of 20 Prize Winning 


‘HIS 
T themums we mail for $1 will bloom 
them. Of the 


y. Rosl elear mermet 
* Ere. most Caliente 
Emma Hitze- 


ird exquisite shade of shrim ea Uae: a beauty 
h of Pe Len y alde, fi 
reverse gold tipped th flame color. 


wers in the w: 





$100 CYCLE For $50 


Sent Anywhere for Examination 
ON RECEIPT OF “ae 
New way of selling. We 
make -only highest 
» latest de- 

sig n 8, finest 
finish, aijust- 
able handle bar 
and ther new 
2 a our $100 
eel and sell it 

| Wheel 21 $60, 10 Wheels $600 103 you direct for 


100 for $5 ,000, etc. 50.00 ;Mens’or 




























adi ,” 4 i 
away With sal ~ 4h ont 
ionee expense between facto: van the. 


ry cos' 
rider. Illustrated catalogue fully nF. wd our 
plan,and apout the wheel trade. Send your ad- 
dress for it. Commercial agencies, banks, ex- 
press Co.’s know us. ember our arrange- 
ments with express companies allow you full 
opportunity to examine before payment is 
made. Every wheel guar: aaa exactly as 
represented. You take = — risk. Address 
WATERS & 68. 155 Ww. 


MANUOFACTU 








WASH! 
ERS OF HIGH-GRADE WHEFES, 


wing "in sone” THE “DAUGHERTY ” 


is Equal to the 








Writing ‘and Super- 
always in jor to Many of 
Plain the $100.00 Ma- 


chines. 
RAPID, 
SIMPLE, 
DURABLE, 
GOOD 


VISIBLE WRI TING. 
It has all the attachments and improvements of the best— 
IVERSAL KEeYBoarD, SHiFT-R1ippon Action. Send to 
THE DAUCHERTY TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
ntion Cosmopolitan. 20 SI Sixth St., Pitt«eburg, Pa. 


LEARN THE WATCH TRADE. 


JEWELRY AND ENGRAVING 
Catalogue free. Parsons Institute, Barker Ave., Peoria, Ills. 





But our new patents 
give US a 


Union 
Undergarment 
FOR 
LADIES and MEN 
that is 
Perfect in Fit 
and 
Satisfactory in Results. 





If your dealer does not keep 
them, send stamp to us for a 
catalogue giving full informa- 
tion, and samples of material. 


THE HOLMES Co., 


Reta, Dep’r, 49 Temple Pl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Factory, 1og Kingston St. 


=. wen, aroll. Send 
ALL PAP ‘or 100 fine samples. 
st ‘wilt i buy be oh a 

ase 


THC r Hangers’ large. pom es ae eee "B1,00. 
S.J. MYERS, | 206 Market 8t.,Phila.,Pa. 














LYRACELO.—An olian Harp that fits any win- 


dow. Four strings, and ss parts complete. By mail for 





$1.00. Acme Toy Co., Jersey City, N. J. 











Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Vines and Roses. All standard and 
jal varieties. Send for illus, Catalogue, 
8. LITTLE & CO.Rochester,N.Y. 

or 52 Exchange Place, N.Y.City. 










THE WONDERFUL 


New Rose 
he most remarkable ROSE introduced in many years. 
elties.""—Lonpon (Eng.) Times. Circular i fiving full’ 


“CRIMSON RAMBLER 


** 300 blooms On one shoot.” ‘ The gem among the nov- 


escription and eo with handsome colored plate free. 


LLWANGER & BARRY,—Mount Hope Nurseries—Rochester, N. Y. 


When oa write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.’ 









THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 

Short, Medium, and 
Long Waist. 
White, Drab or Black. 
Clamp Buckle at hip for 
Hose Supporters, 
Tape-fastened Buttons. 
Cord-edge Button Holes. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., 
CHI 


CAGO, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. 
Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS., 
, Manufacturers and Patentees, 
. Lye 341 Broadway, New York 
BRANCH OFFICE—§37 Market St., San Francisco, 


\ 








, 
vv 





WRAPPERS 


For Women, 


Comfortable, care- 
fully made percale 
beatbcag «ican with 
large sleeves, wide 
skirts and watteau 
back. Made this sea- 
son to sell for $1.00; 
but we make the 
price 


75 Cents. 


\ Neat, pretty styles 

—principally black, 
navy-blue, and gray 
stripes and figures, 
on light and dark 
grounds. Line of sizes com- 
plete, and every wrapper was 
made to fit perfectly. 

Reimbursement cheerfully 
made if desired. 

The quantity is large, but as 
the value is quite exceptional, it 
may not be equal to the demand, 
so mail your order at once, giv- 
ing bust measure. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 



















YPSILANTI seronn 
UNDERWEAR. 


The only sanitary underwear. En- 
dorsed by physicians throughout 
the country. This is a good time 
to become acquainted with the mer- 
its of Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN 


Send for Catalogue and our new 
book entitled “ Modern Underwear, 
and How to Wear Jt.” They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


a Our turkey red dye on cot- 

oO u ye | ton won’t freeze, boil or 

wash out—all others will. 

a Tonk’s French Dyes are 

30 m | n utes different from others. Just 

the thing for hard times, 

Make the carpets, dresses. capes and clothing as bright and 

attractive as new. Anyonecan doit. No missesif you have 

Tonk’s. Try them and see, Send 40c. for 6 pkgs.. or 10c. for 

one, any color. Big pay for agents. Write quick. Mention ' _is 
paper. FRENCH DYE CO., Vassar, Mich, 





** Greater New York’s Greatest Store.”’ 


Poontuadd 





eS Au PAeOUSs 





500 stores, 12 acres, 2% miles. 





Nore. — Our Establish- 
ment is the largest in New 
York—r12 acres of floor 
space—equal to 500 ordin- 
ary stores of 20 x 50 feet. 
If actually cut up into sep- 
arate stores it would ex- 
tend through 2% miles of 
New York’s streets. 


Wrapper99c. 


Of best American Prints; 
full Leg of Mutton Sleeves; 
Watteau back; full Skirt; 
Rufflle Collar and Cuffs 
of plain material; Scol- 
loped edges all embroid- 
ered with heavy cord; in 
Indigos, mournings and 
light colorings; made to 
sell at $1.50. Special to 
Cosmopolitan readers at 


99c. 


GB” Lllustrated Cata- 
and of the best Special 
alues ever offered to the 

= American public mailed 

— Sree to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROs., 


Third Avenue, 59th and 60th Sts., New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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66 A™ be sure to put this same 
Redfern cord binding on my 


Easter 





Baby’s First 
Short Dress, 


ss: 
Made oflawn. Yoke 
of fine tucks and two 
insertions, with one 
row of fine hemstitch- 
ingin centre. Full 
sleeves and neck finish- 
ed with fine embroid- 
| ered ruffle; deep hem- 







a bit of 

4 trouble 
.in 

- Matching 


« "Wily, a5 the 

—~ eh cy 
Extract from catalogue containing 

700 illustrations of things for Children, & 

and more than 700 reasons why the * 

KS- 


stitched hem around 24g 
skirt. Sizes six months @ 
to two years. y 

By mail, postage paid, 
6 cents extra. 





Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 


BEST& C0 60-62 West is made in all dress 
AN 


Children’s store is the place to buy 
them. Free for 4 cents postage. 


shades.” 


A set of the 'S.H. & M."" miniatu i howt 
23d Street the steed Porasion costumes, "ath Boo let a ‘Yew 
Bind the Dress Skirt mailed for 10 cents in stamps 
New York as 
- The S- H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 








“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 











CRAWFORD CYCLES 
—UNSURPASSED— 


$75.00, $60.00, $50.00 and $40.00. 
THE CRAWFORD MFC. CO., 


Factory, H retown, Md. 
Branch Houses, New Yor, St, Louis. 
meen mn i 


ZKANES BAN 
riecrao varoR ENGINES | sciewriric SUSPENDERS 
BOATS Geis Hee a Negrete 











for every motion of the body! No dragging on the shoulders! 
Trousers always kept in shape and position. Easy in action! 
an. all strain on the buttons when sitting or stooping. 


SIZE OF AD. SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. On sale by all first-class dealers, or sent ee ead agg 


rice, 50c. to $2.00, post-paid. State hei 
_THOS.KANE &CO. CHICAGQ _| ™ SciEniiFic SUSPENDER CO. (LiM.) BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





DONT JUDGE OUR PRODUCTION BY 











-. 
LIT 
' 


ou will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort j 
that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- | 


a 


tible seams as it is that a Shoe should fit and be without protrudiny: pegs 
a and rough counters. 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


| | Paced STOCKINGS ? THEY FIT | 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. { 


Descriptive Price-List to cay appticent. SHAW STOCKING CO., ‘PixS&"- 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 


Si - 








a 
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TRADE MARK, 


. -BABY’S. 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50. Style 65. 
Just the garment for Boys and 
Girls. 4 







x, bl. Vervaist> 








Other Styles: MISSES and LADIES. 
\ Send for Ilustrated Price List. 


SS workmanship and fit Perfect 
The yi yBest Garment Made. 
Waste money on cheap waists because 
H RG are sold at a cheap price. It don’t 
By Pay a fair price and buy the 
Bouble Ve Waist—it supports under- 


wear from the shoulders. 


Wwayr's: Theo. N, Chadwick Co., Brocklyn, N.Y. 


“Armorside” Corset. 


lie ital <ul aati aati THE GREATEST 
INVENTION OF 
THE CENTURY. 

Never Breaks Down 


on the Sides. 


If not in stock at your re 
tailers, send $1.00 for a 
Corset, free by mail, to 


BRIDGEPORT CORSET CO. 
FITZPATRICK & 
SOMERS 


, Sole Agents, 
eee: _‘ 85 Leonard St., N.Y 


LANTERNS WANTED SNexou Act 


HABBACH & CO... 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 




















GIRL WANTED sii !22c'cente, Son 


Henry J. WeuMan, 132 Park Row, New York. 








HAVE YOU READ 


By the Famous French Astronomer, 


Camille 
Flammarion. 


ewe 


Probably the Most Remarkable Scientific 
Novel Ever Written. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS—PRICE, $1.50. 





Mfustrated Very Fully by Many Famous Artists. 
o—® 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 
IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


"nen you write, please mention 


MAGAZINE, 





‘The Cosmopolitan." 
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The Empire 
Short 
Stays. 


Adapted for wear with Empire styles— 
Tea Gowns, Greek Gowns, Wrappers, 
Lounging Robes, and other loose fit- 
Ask Your Dealer ting garments. They follow the out- 
for t line of the natural form, sustaining 
Empire ae Stays the parts requiring support. yet inter- 
or Corset. fere in no way with an easy and grace- 
ful movement of the body. 

For students of Physical Culture, Calisthenies, ete., and teachers of the 

Delsarte System, these stays are mach preferred over ordinary 


corsets. 
Physicians, also, recommend them as they are especially adapted for in- 
valids. 


pes 


ci) 





{Sizes from 28 to 44 inches, bust measure.) 
Priees:—W HITE OR DRAB JEAN, $1.00 By Mail, 
e SATEEN, 1.50 zo cents extra. 


on sale at principal store mail order direct to manufacturers. 


THE R. R. APPLETON CO., 


Mention THE COSMOPOLITAN, %8 Franklin St., 


OF Bib mass re 


If not 


New York. 








Dress Shield 
FRE 





MAGIC SKIN CURE for Wrinkles, 
Freckles, Pimples, etc. Sample FREE. 
The To1LeT SPE@IALTY Co., Newark, N. J- 





J. W. BOUGHTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


PARQUET FLOORS 


and Thin. 
Also 













of 
YPTIAN 
and 
MOORISH 
Fretwork 


and 
CRILLES. 
Brooklyn. 


22d St., under ave. 
BOUGHTON & 
Send for book of 











201 Tremont St., 
charge for 





W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 











HOE 1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR A KING. 
5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CAF. 
4.5350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
$3.50 POLICE,3 soLes. 
$2 $2. WORKINGMENS 


* EXTRA FINE- 


5982. $1.75 


LOBES a 
guent ous Million People wear the 


W.L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the mone wen 
They equal custom shees in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsu 
The prices are uniform,-- on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 


When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan. 
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ENCLISH 
} MILITARY BRACE 





j 
} 
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It is in effect a BODY BRACE! 

Supports and _ strengthens the 
Shoulders, also the back, sides, 
chest, and stomach, 

Creates a decidedly “ braced-up’”’ 
sensation. 

Assists in giving an elegant form 
and easy carriage. 

Corrects protruding shoulder 
blades and round shoulders. 

, Imparts to wearer an appearance 

of ease and grace. 
» Everything accomplished without 
discomfort. 


thin as possible for the necessary strength. 


L Pawo ~~ $1 .25 
STYLES | Guoren’s . 4.00 
PRICES : YouTus:- - - 1.35 


CENTLEMEN'S 1.50 


Sold by druggists and dealers in dry and 
furnishing goods. If not found, will be mailed 
on receipt of price. 





State style 
wanted and 
give diagonal 
body measure, 
taken(asshown 
in cut )from top 
of shoulder, 
diagonally across back 
and around to center 
of body in front. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Goop UNTIL JUNE 1, 1895. 

With each cash order for an English 
Military Brace, will be sent free a 
sample pair (in Silk Pin BUTTON of our new 


RUBB HOSE SUPPORTER. 


The ROUND RIB 
LOOP and yen SHIONED HEAD 
createa VEL VET GRIP that on silken 
hose of finest The wil! neither cut nor slip. 


| 
j 
} 
} 
} 
} 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 


. George Frost Company, 
551 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Made from single white linen as fine and " 
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THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 


Vestibuled 
Trains 


BETWEEN 


New York, 
Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 
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THE ONLY LINE OFFERING 


CHOICE OF ROUTES 


via: 


NIACARA FALLS or 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


Any ticket agent in the United States will sell you 
a ticket via the 


Picturesque Erie Lines. 


ASK FOR IT! 


The following direct representatives will cheerfully 
Surnish full information. 

JAS. BUCKLEY, 401 Broasway, New York. 

O. W. JORDAN, 268 WasHincTon Sr., Boston. 

H. T. JAEGER, 177 Main St., BurFALo. 

M. L. FOUTS, 141 Superior St., CLEVELAND. 

H. C. HOLABIRD, 99 West 4TH Sr., Cincinnati. 

A. M. WARRELL, 242 S. Ciarx Sr., CHicaco. 

J. G. McCALL, 22 Montaomery St., San Francisco, 

F. W. BUSKIRK, Ass't Gen. Pass. AGENT, CHICAGO. 


D. I. ROBERTS, 


General Passenger Agent, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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et that fits costs no more than the corset | 


that doesn’t. Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are fitted 
to living models. 



















If you are going to paper this spring, send a full description of the 
different rooms, together with their height, what they are used for, 
color effect desired, etc. to ALFRED PEATS and he will make 
selections of the most suitable styles and colors from his Prize 
Designs and other patterns, and 


Mail You Samples Free. 


Prices of Prize Design Wall Papers 
Range from 15c to 30c per Roll. 
and in addition to this we have over one million rolls of other 


rs, some of them as low as 3c per Roll. 
pepit you have any use whatever for Wall Paper, do not fail to 


Send at Once for Samples. 
Agents Make Money. t7°psti" Satterns ob uc 


papers, and solicit orders from those in your neighborhood who are 
gine to paper this spring, we will send you our Agents’ Sample 

ks on receipt of your references and $1.00 to cover cost of books, 
and pay you a handsome profit on all the orders you obtain. 


ALFRED PEATS, tze‘iae'w: madison S,chicago 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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the 


Spring 


HE Cosmoporitan MaGAZzINne 

will pay the expenses of sev- 
eral hundred young men and 
women at school or college dur- 
ing 1895-96. Any school or col- 
lege is open to you. You can 
go to Europe and have all 
expenses paid. The work re- 
quired in return is simple, pleas- 
ant, honorable — work that any 
self-respecting young man or 
young woman may perform. 

FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


To Parents and Teachers.—If your children 
are grown, or if you can educate them without in- 
convenience, will you not kindly call the attention 
of your less fortunate friends to this orfer? 


as 


A School or College 
Education 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





JUST a ar oe 3 
ONE MOMENT! ~* 


| WISH to have a little chat with you—no, not that 

exactly either—I wish to say something to you that 
I cannot say here-—not space enough—I! have something to tell 
that ought to interest you—your wife, daughter and son will 
9 also be interested in it. 1 have put it in the form of a beauti- 
- fully illustrated brochure. You can pick 
it up and read when you like, and lay it 
down when you wish—-or you can look 
at the etchings and not read if you desire. 
Send me S/X CENTS in stamps, and let 
me send it to you. Doesn’t require a 
large investment, you see. 
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CHAS. S. FEE, 
GEN. Pass. AGT., - - St. PauL, MINN. | 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mi 
Do You WANT A LAUNCH ?_ 


SSS SSS 


















































ething that you can run yourself, without licensed pilot, engineer, or government inspection ? If so, 
send 10c. stamp for illustrated catalogue. No experiment—but an assured success. 


@— 2,000 IN USE —9 
CLEAN, SIMPLE, SAFE, SPEEDY, AND RELIABLE. 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 
Morris Heights on the Harlem, - = - New York City. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Regular Our Price 
Price. for Both. 
Weekly Traveler, r year - - esos $1.00 


if 
i“ 
" 
5 
" offers: 
i! 
H 
‘ 
= 
) Weekly New York Tribune, 1 yr 1.00 


H) Weekly Traveler,1 yr - - - 1.00 

f Weekly New York World, ry: 1 - 1.00 

x Weekly Traveler, ryr - - - pt 1.00 

Weekly Inter-Ocean,1 yr - - 1.00 ss 

H) Weekly Traveler, 1 yr - - - —_ 1.00 

> Weekly Globe-Democrat,1 yr 1.00 : 

w) Weekly Traveler, 1 yr - - - 1.00 

" Weekly St. Louis Republic, I yr ss 1.00 

K) Weekly Traveler,1 yr - - - soot 2.00 

> Harper’s Young People, 1 yr - 2.00 : 

H} Weekly Traveler, ryr - - - a 1.50 

m® McClure’s,ryr- - - - - - 1.50 

H) Weekly Traveler, 1ryr - - - 4 1.50 

" Cosmopolitan, 1 yr - - - - 1.50 . 

H) Weekly Traveler,r yr - - - 1.00 

; St. Nicholas, 1 yr - ee +e Heed 3.00 

4) Weekly Traveler,1 yr - - - 1.00 

D Scribners’,ryr - - - - - cat 3.00 
Weekly Traveler, 1 yr - - - 1.00 
Forum, 1 yr - ‘oe . pe | 3.00 
Weekly Traveler,ryr - - - ek 3.00 
New England Magazine, 1 yr - 3.00 
Weekly Traveler, 1 yr - - - 1.00 
Atlantic Monthly, Iyr - - - pee 4.00 





Brightest in Boston. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELER is booming. It is one 
of the brightest papers in New England, and by far the 
brightest in Boston.—Sfring field Union. 


A Model Newspaper. 

THE BOSTON TRAVELER, under the management 
of Charles E. Hasbrook, has become a model newspaper. 
Its tone is refined and scholarly, as becomes a paper pub- 
lished in the ‘center of culture,”’ but it has withal an 
alertness, snap, and vivacity which denote the presence 
of Western men and Western methods in its manage- 
ment.—Chicago Times. 


Brains and Energy at the Head. 

THE BOSTON TRAVELER, under its present man- 
agement, is rapidly traveling into popular favor. There 
is an independence and a snap about the paper which 
people like. THE TRAVELER evidently has brains 
and energy at the head of its business, news, and edito- 
rial departments, and these, directed by good judgment, 
are pretty certain to win in journalism, as in other 
branches of activity.—Lewistom (Me.) Sun. 
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Unprecedented | ss... re re 
Clubbing nn, EOF ONE 
Offer ....... | wetm 


To Choose From....... 
THE BOSTON TRAVELER, now in its Seventy-Second year, and known 
as one of the oldest and best newspapers in New England, makes the following 


TWO FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 


Regular Our Price 
Price. for Both. 


Weekly Traveler, 1 year - - 4 $4.00 


Harpers’ Weekly,1 yr - - - 4.00 
Weekly Traveler, 1 yr - - - eet 4.00 
Harpers’ Magazine, 1 yr - - 4.00 . 
Daily Traveler,2 months - -  .50 t 1.50 
Cosmopolitan, 1 yr - - - - 1.50 
Daily Traveler, 2 months - - .50 t 1.50 
McClure’s, ryr- - - - - - 1.50 , 
Daily Traveler, 2 months - - .50 2.00 
Harpers’ Young People, 1 yr - 2.00 . 
aily Traveler, 5 months - - 1.25 3.00 
t. Nicholas, 1 yr - - - - - 3.00 . 
Daily Traveler,5 months - - 1.25 t 3.00 
Scribners’,1 yr - - - - - 3.00 
Daily Traveler, 5 months - - 1.25 t 3.00 
New England Magazine, 1 yr - 3.00 
Daily Traveler,6 months - - | 4.00 
Harpers’ Magazine, 1 yr - - 4.00 
Daily Traveler, 6 months - - 1.50 t 4.00 
Century,ryr - - - - - - 4.00 
Daily Traveler; 6 months..-. - 1:50 t 4.00 
Harpers’ Weekly, 1 yr - - - 4.00 
Daily Traveler, 4 months - - 1.00 4.00 
Atlantic Monthly, r yr - - - 4.00 
Daily Traveler, 5 months - - 1.25 3.00 
Forum, 1yr- - - - - 3.00 


RW tec Ook + THE TRAVELER, 307 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
PRESS NOTICES OF THE TRAVELER. 


Most Spicy and Readable. 

THE BOSTON TRAVELER has taken on any 
marked improvements since the new management took 
charge, and it is now one of the most spicy and readable 
journals on our exchange list.—Burdington (Vt.) Free 
Press. — -— —— 
Best Specimen of Journalism. 

THE BOSTON TRAVELER, true to its name, con- 
tinues to travel into broader and more extensive spheres 
than many of its contemporaries. It stands forward as 
one of the best specimens of modern metropolitan jour- 
nalism, and its usefulness, as well as its popularity, in- 
creases with the year.—Meriden (Ct.) Journal. 


Right Up to the Front. 

While speaking of daily newspapers, it is gratifying 
to note the advance of THE BOSTON TRAVELER— 
which has dropped one of the “1's” of its title and so 
put itself in light marching order. Under its new man- 
agement, of which Mr. Charles E, Hasbrook is the head, 

HE TRAVELER has stepped right up to the front 
in good looks, good news, and general good condition. 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


Specimen copies of THE TRAVELER sent free to any address. 
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When you write, please mention **‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Overman 


Buggy $55. 


There is no skimping of materials, 
workmanship, or brains, in the mak- 
ing. It would cost $80.00 ordinarily, 
but we want your trade. If you 
are interested, send to-day for our 
handsome Catalogue—mailed free 
— it tells the story. We make car- 
riages of all kinds, and many grades, 
at low prices. Road Wagon, $35; 
Phaeton, $87.50; Carriage, $95 — 
but see the Catalogue. 

Guarantee. 
If Overman goods are not exactly as we represent, send 
them back and we will pay freight BOTH WAYS, and return 


your money. If there is any risk it is ours— but there is no 
risk, for every vehicle is better than we promise. 


OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., 


212 Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 














Silk Waists, 
Capes, Skirts, Jackets. 


Do you wish to dress stylishly at moderate cost? If so 
you should write for our new Spring and Summer Catalogue 
of Tailor-Made Suits, Capes, Jackets, Waists, etc. We make 
every garment to order, thus insuring a perfect fit, and pay 
all express charges. 


Capes, $4 up; Jackets, $5 up; Crepon Skirts, Silk 
Skirts, Cloth and Mohair Skirts, $7 up; Duck Suits, 
$4 up Tailor-Made Suits, $10 up; Silk Waists, $4.50 
up; Shirt Waists, 89 cents up. Bicycle Suits, Riding 
Habits, Velvet Canes, Etc. 


May we mail you our catalogue? We will be pleased to do 
so, together with our perfect fitting measurement diagram, a 
48-inch tape measure, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES 
of the materials from which we make our garments to select 
from, on receipt of four cents postage. Among our samples 
are all the latest cloths for Spring and Summer Suits and 
Wraps; also samples for Duck Suits, Silk Waists, Shirt 
Waists, Skirts, etc. You may select any style, and we will 
make it to order for you from any of our materials. We 
also sell cloth by the yard for Tailor-Made Suits and Wraps 
af from go cents to $5 per yard, 54 inches wide. We invite 
iadies living in or near New York to visit our salesroom. 

Please mention The Cosmopolitan when you write. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 & 154 West 234 St., NEW YORK, 


Tailor-Made Suits, 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR NEWSDEALER OR BY MAIL DIRECT. 


Grant's Memoirs, $¢.00 Edition, 








WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN FOR ONE YEAR, BOTH FOR $3.00. 





THE CREAT BOOKS OF THE WAR. 


GEN'L GRANT'S MEMOIRS, (cloth, green and gold), 2 vols., sold by subscription for $7.00 
GEN'L R. E. LEE’S MEMOIRS (cloth, green and gold), 4 vol., sold by subscription for 3.76 


be sent by mail for set of the 


The Cosmopolitan will with any one 1 
one year, following 


Gen’! Grant’s Memoirs, 2 volumes, for $3.00 
Gen’! R. E. Lee’s Memoirs, | vol., for 2.60 


THE MAGAZINE AND MEMOIRS BOTH PREPAID. 
CIVE THE ORDER TO YOUR NEWSDEALER, 


Or Send Money Order to The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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To Readers of 
The Cosmopolitan. 
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URING this Spring Tue 


aiile _ Cosmopo.itan is making 














exceptional offers to those who are will- 
ing to make an active canvass of their neighbor- 
hoods with a view to advancing the subscription 
lists of this Magazine. If you are in a position 
to undertake this work, either by a 
personal canvass or by writing letters ‘i 
to your friends, calling their attention 

to the Magazine, send your name and 


address to 


THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudsoin, New York. 



































The Cosmopolitan ce © ©», 
sent for ~~ { —=.. 
“CS Sez Oo” 








Four Months’ Trial 
Subscription 
For Fifty Cents. 
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Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 
has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of homes all 
over the country. Those who have used it longest praise it most. 

Every official report, including those of the United States Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Government, and the different State Reports, 
shows Cleveland’s the strongest of all pure cream of tartar baking 
powders. 

The best test, however, is in the kitchen, and that shows that Cleve. 
land's baking powder is always uniform and reliable, it does the most 
work and the best work. 

No other article of food has ever received so many commenda- 
tions from teachers of cookery and writers on Domestic Science, 


among whom we may name: 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery. 
Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 
Late Principal Boston Cooking School. Author of ‘* Boston Cook Book.” 
Marion Harland, Miss C. C. Bedford, 
Author ** Common Sense in the Household.” Sup’t New York Cooking School. 
Miss Fannie M. Farmer, Marion A. McBride, 
Principal Boston Cooking School, ‘* The Cottage Hearth,” 
Miss Kate E. Whitaker, Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, 
Prin. Normal Cookery School, San Francisco. Author of ‘* Economical Housekeeping.” 


Over fifty teachers of cookery have ~2nt’:..ced to our receipt book, copy 
of which will be mailed free on receipt of stamp a..: address, 


CLEVELAND BakING PowpER Co., 81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York. 






When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a 
cup of Bouillon made from 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of 
comfort and drives away fatigue. Its 
making is the matter of a moment. 
Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. 


Our little book, “Culinary Wrinkles,” tells how to 
use the Extract in a variety of Soups and Sauces. 
We shall take pleasure in mailing you a copy on 
receipt of your address. 


Armour & Company 


‘ chicago. 


When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“OHINA. AND JAPAN, By GEO. FREDK. SEWARD, 
; “English Country-House Parties, by uaov. CAMPBELL. 





The Nymph of the Attitudes. : 
Iltiustrated. MRS. ROBERT P. 

Picturesque Papua. 0. M. SPENCER 
Illustrated. . 

The Late Returning. ; _ GERTRUDE: HALL 
Ilustrated by Jose Cabrinety. 

English Wood-Notes. *JAMES LANE ALLEN ee 

. Ilustrated by G. Fraipont. 

English Country-House Parties. 

LADY COLIN CAMPBELL .. 687 

A Three-Stranded Yarn. W. CLARK RUSSELL .... 693 
IWustrated by F. Liz. 

CHfina and Japan. GEO.-FRED’K SEWARD .. 713 
Iliustrated, ie . 

The Krakatoa Eruption. JEAN T. VAN GESTEL .. 
Iltiustrated. 

The Yosemite. (PoEm.) J. L. SPALDING : 

The Story of a Thousand. ALBION W. TOURGEE.... 
Itustrated. - 

Three Chapters. GERTRUDE B. STANTON 739 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 

Personality. (POEM.) ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN .. 751 


_In the World of Art and Letters. 752 
FRANCISQUB SARCBY, ANDREW LANG, H. H. BOYESEN, 


I, ZANGWILL, Tou Books of the om. 


Progress of Science. 759 
The Aurora Borealis, A. E. DOLBEAR. Unreliable Weather 


Prophecy, 3.E. TILLMAN. Cuban Revolutions, G. F. BECKER, 
Blectric Motor Regulation, 8. W. BALCH. 


Some Examples of Recent Art. 


ER, F. VON UHDE, L. ALMA TADEMA, E. VEITH, 
MADRAZO, W. FIRL&. 


VOL. XVIII. NUMBER 6 


PRICE, 1&8 CENTS. 

















Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. 
Samples of 20 styles, postpaid, 10 cents. 


TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Avenue, - = New York. 




















Copyright, 1895, by Joun Brissen WALKER. 
Entered at the post-office at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, as second-class mail matter. 

















ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. 


“HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 
MARIE FEODOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 
BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
TONIC-WINE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 
OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 
IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 
MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.”’ 

Anitchkoff Palace, 
To Mr. MARIANI. St. Petersburg, Russia. 
41 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 


VIN MARIANI 


**The Ideal Tonic.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 
It restores me Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 
Avold Substitutions. Ask for “Vin Mariani” at sll Droggists. 
For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 16th St., New York. 
Panis: 41 A Haussmann. 
Lowpon ; 939 Oxford Street. 


IT’S VERY EASY 

to learn, if properly instructed, on a suitable 
safety. Private instructions, by competent in- 
structors, may be had at any of our elegant riding 
academies, and at all of the 1,200 Rambler agen- 
cies. 

Yes, everybody rides, but—it is distinctively 
‘‘good form” to ride graceful 


anol or 


cycles 


ALL WEIGHTS, $100. TANDEMS, $150, 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps; 
GORMULLY @ JEFFERY MFG. OO. 


Culcaeo. BOSTON. WASHINGTON. New YORK. 
BROOKLYN. Ocrrorr. Coventry, ENGLAND. 
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Mason & Risch 
Church Organs 


Constructed on the 

Vocalion System are 

unsurpassed for 

GRANDEUR, 

RICHNESS, AND 

TONAL VARIETY. 
— 

These instruments 
are constructed of 
the best material, 
and in the most thor- 
ough manner. 

They do not easily 
get out of order, and 
seldom, ff ever, re- 
quire tuning. 

—_— 
Organs for Music 
Rooms a Specialty. 


Endorsed by “GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, 
FLAGLER, WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, SULLIVAN, 
PATTI, and a host of other eminent authorities. 


We 
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catalogues sent free on application: 


1H MASON & RISCH YOCALION CO., Ltd. 


10 E. 16th St., I-II Summer St., 
New York. Worcester, Mass. 
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‘*Nearly all the Bowel-Trouble and 
Wind-Colic in infants is caused by bad 
nursing-bottles, the very worst of which 
is the tube bottle,”’ says the eminent French 
physician Blatin, 


“‘but there is one bottle, and one only, that is de- 
serving the highest praise, and that one is 


eeeceos o 


It fulfills the natural functions 

of the mother’s breast as nearly 

as is possible in a mechanical con- 

trivance. Since this nurser has been 

so extensively used in France, and 

adopted by all State institutions, the popu- 

lation of our poor country has ceased to decrease, 

and is now actually increasing. Some people may 

call this a coincidence, but I say it is this nurser. 
Ask for “The Best’? Nurser;—sec that the 

words “THE BEST” are blown in the 2 of 

each bottle. Price, at druggists, 25c. * Cling- 

fast” nipple Free with each nurser. By ‘nail, 35c., 

newb safe delivery guaranteed. Our “'Cling- 

ast’’ nipple warranted pure gum; soc doz., postpaid. 


THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York. 
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From the Cosmopolitan Press. 
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VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
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NIS HOTEL 


UNCH AND DINNER RESORT IW THE CITY, BOTH FOR SHOPPERS AND STRANGERS, - 
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A ' ELEVENTH ST. 
NEW YORK, 
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WALTER Baxer & C6. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH CRADE 


yC0C02S ani Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 







EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 
no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








The Greatest [Medical Discovery 
of the Age, 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy-that cures every 
kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed e::cept in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. _This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in a 
week after takingit. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 





IVORY 
SOAP 


99%o PURE. 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is any better, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 
pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co,, Cin’Ti. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 


Available in any part of the World. Buy and Sell 


Bills of Exchange on any part of Europe. 


CHARLES A. BALDWIN & CO., Bankers, 


40 Wall Street, New York. 
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PR 7 i) This BREAD COFFEE is nourishing, supporting, upbuilding. 
Arf .... ; : 
il j t ic the lange coucht breakfast and supper beverage for children, 








